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EFFECT OF EARTHQUAKE OF 1887 AT NICE. 


IGHT had fallen on the Riviera; not 
the night of our more northern 
climes, with its clear, bracing atmosphere, 
its sparkling frost, and snow lying like a 
diamond field of cut brilliants beneath the 
flooding moonlight, not such a night as 
this, but the dusky, warm night of South 
Europe, with its perfumed breezes, its 
soft atmospheric effects, its music, its en- 
chantments. 
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On the upper balcony of a picturesque 
café on the Corso at Nice sat two gentle- 
men, one tall, blonde, blue-eyed, a silken 
mustache of unusual length hiding the 
lines about his mouth that would have 
given the contradiction to the almost 
feminine softness of his eye; his qom- 
panion short and dark, with Southern fire 
smoldering in his eyes and mantling in 
the red blood that gave to his swarthy 
cheeks the tint of the autumn forest. 

“Tis a gay scene,” said the blonde man, 
with a careless sweep of his hand toward 
the square or Corso, and leaning forward 
to better command the view. 

His companion cast a swift, comprehen- 
sive gaze abroad, which, returning, again 
fastened itself, as before, on the perusal of 
the face of his friend. 

“The same story year after year, mon 
ami,” he responded, with a curl of his full 
lips; “the same masks, the same fools to 
dance and sing and love and hate as ever, 
the same farce with no variation from year 
to year; and this is why, my friend, that 
you and I are here instead of there,” 
with a Southern gesture outward with his 
hands. 
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“Not quite the only reason, De Trou- 
ville,” responded the other, thoughtfully. 
“Shall I tell you, I wonder, what it is that 
brought me here again this year in spite 
of all my vows to the contrary twelve 
months ago? Shall I venture? The 
French blood in you will scoff, your Ital- 
ian blood will condone. Which, I wonder, 
is the strongest in your nature? I do not 
like to be laughed at overmuch, and yet I 
really need your assistance, for, believe 
me, at present I am posing to myself as 
court fool, and am on as wild an errand 
as Don Quixote himself.” 

He paused, looking dreamily far out 
over the lighted Corso and its bewildering 


crowd of merry-makers returning from 


the last ball of the Carnival season, far 
out to the quiet river, as it ran down to 
the sea, gradually growing less dark with 
a suspicion of the early morning in the 
air. 

The face of De Trouville grew serious, 
and bending forward, he laid one hand on 
the arm of his friend. “Have I ever failed 
you yet, Langham ?” 

“That you have not,” heartily re- 
sponded his friend. 

Then there fell a silence between the 
two men, Langham sitting in deep ab- 
straction, De Trouville writing. 

A gay group of gypsy maskers dancing 
through the streets halted under the bal- 
cony, and a girl with jingling coins strung 
about her dress flung a handful of roses 
upward, hitting Langham full in the face 
and arousing him from his reverie, amid 
a shout of laughter from the grotesque 
crowd. 

“Ah! my blue-eyed darling,” sung up 
the gypsy, with flashing eyes, “come 
back toearth once more. Has the soft voice 
of the Countess Anna so bewitched thee 
that thou canst hear no siren’s voice but 
hers, canst see no heaven save in her 
face? Come back, come back, come back,” 
and the speaker vanished in the motley 
crowd, her voice lost in the growing tur- 
moil. 
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Langham sprang forward, grasping his 
friend’s arm. 

“Who is that woman?” he spoke, 
quickly. 

De Trouville looked at him astonished. 
Langham was not a man easily aroused, 
and yet now he was all shaken, as it were, 
by the words of a chance masker. 

Langham glanced at his friend, then a 
look of determination crossed his face. 

“Sit down, De Trouville’—he spoke 
quietly enough now—“ and I will tell you 
all about it. At the first shot, then, my 
friend, I am in love.” 

De Trouville’s face cleared. 

“Oh! is that all?” he replied, smiling. 
“T thought you had lost the whole of 
your fortune in that Scylla and Charybdis 
of your American money markets, Wall 
Street.” 

“That’s the French part of you coming 
to the surface, De Trouville, but I can’t 
help it now ; I‘shall have to go on if it’s 
only to explain what I have already said,” 
and Langham laughed good-naturedly. 
“In the meanwhile, do you not forget, 
De Trouville, that a few minutes ago I 
compared myself most humbly to a court 
fool, therefore let your Italian mother’s 
nature plead my cause to you and be- 
speak your sympathy and co-operation. 
To be plain, I am in love, and do not 
know with whom, or, at least, I know not 
how to approach the lady. Her face is 
divine—a beautiful, dark, Madonna cast 
about it ; her voice is ravishing. By Heav- 
ens! you should hear it. She sang at the 
salon of Mrs. Delancey Richmond (you 
know whom I mean), but before I had a 
chance of meeting her vanished, leaving 
me, John Barton Langham, man of the 
world, thirty-eight, and, so far as I know, 
an irreclaimable bachelor, with the first 
genuine passion on my hands that I have 
experienced since I was eighteen, and 
cherished a suicidal tendency because my 
adoration, a woman of thirty, married a 
man old enough to be my grandfather. 
And what’s more, De Trouville,” he con- 


























tinued, arresting the words on his friend’s 
lips, “ I have had a wild goose chase over 
half of Europe after this same sweet face 
and voice, and at last have traced her to 
this town of Nice. That woman must be 
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his countenance. “ Do you know of her? Is 
shea desirable parti, my friend? Young and 
beautiful she is, no doubt, but what is her 
dot ? You English-speaking people have a 
proverb that tells you to ‘ look before you 
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EFFECT OF EARTHQUAKE IN SPAIN—THE ALHAMBRA. 


my wife, De Trouville,’ he continued, 
with a certain stern determination creep- 
ing into his voice and manner; “I must 
meet her soon—very soon.” 

“Her name?” asked De Trouville, a 
comical look of despairing incredulity on 





leap.’ Had you not better apply it in this 
instance, Langham ?” 

“T want the woman, not her money, De 
Trouville,” replied Langham, almost an- 
grily ; “but you Europeans never will un- 
derstand these things, so let that pass. I 
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am not a very young man, and I do know 
my own mind, I believe, and I tell you 
now, that if she will have me that woman 
shall be my wife if she hasn’t a sow in the 
world. All I ask of you is to present me 
if you can manage to do so. 

“ Her name,” in reply to an interroga- 
tory look from De Trouville, “is the Lady 
Anna Villiers, an Englishwoman, a wid- 
ow, and traveling with her maid. Do you 
happen to know her, De Trouville ?” 

“I do not,” replied De Trouville, his 
face clearing. There was some method in 
his friend’s madness, after all. Lady Vil- 
liers, as he knew, was an eligible parti; 
he felt relieved. ‘I do not,” he repeated, 
“but I have friends who do, and I will 
speedily arrange a meeting. Depend on 
me. But, pardon me, a man in love and 
at your age! Are you not rather old for 
Romeo, mon ami ?” 

Langham laughed. He could afford to 
laugh with this Ultima Thule of his 
wishes almost within his grasp. “ Did 
you ever reflect, De Trouville, that with 
some people a repressed passion is one 
that blossoms late, and the flowering is 
more luxuriant and its perfume far more 
intoxicating than those of the spring-time 
of youth. But it is nearly morning, let us 
move along with the crowd,” and the two 
friends, mingling with the motley assem- 
blage, were soon lost in its tide. 

Sure enough, the gray morning light 
in the east had been gradually taking on 
brighter and more vivid tints as the two 
men talked, and now the crimson flush of 
the sky shone out over the grotesque 
crowd that wandered along the streets 
with many a last dragging attempt at 
mirth and gladness. Tired and exhausted 
with the unbridled license of the Carnival 
time, the hunted animal within each one 
still sought to stimulate satiety to life by 
renewed efforts, which were as forlorn and 
forced as the tinsel finery of the night 
appeared under the pure light of the new 
day. Lines of fatigue and excess showed 
haggardly forth on faces that still had the 
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bloom of youth, and the painted cheek ot 
old age, that under the yellow glare of the 
ball-room held out deceitful charms, now 
struck the eye in all their unnatural ug- 
liness. Like a strange, wild dream the 
streets of the little town became, and a 
more picturesque sight could hardly be 
imagined than they presented on this fate- 
ful twenty-fourth of February morning, 
year of our Lord 1887. Here, preceded 
with great flourish of tiny trumpets and 
outriders, came Cinderella’s pumpkin 
chariot with its six white rats, bearing the 
wonderful Princess, her little glass slipper 
conspicuously displayed ; there, a rich car- 
riage with coat-of-arms, filled with men 
and women of by-gone ages and costumes ; 
then some patriotic American disported 
himself as Brother Jonathan, attended by 
a grinning Sambo carrying a miserable 
and uncomfortable-looking eagle. Dancing 
by came a flower-girl with her attendant 
shepherd, and then an apparent woman, 
with a bonnet and rich lace shawl over her 
white satin dress, which was spread out on 
the donkey that she rode and terminated 
in a deep lace flounce, from under which 
a pair of huge feet encased in men’s boots 
protruded. Then swept along a carriage, 
and from the window was thrust forth a 
face with a nose as long as an arm, the 
head crowned with an immense steeple 
hat. The strangest fancies of a dream or 
nightmare could not have assumed more 
varied or grotesque shapes, and it would 
have been a difficult task to have eradi- 
cated the idea of moving in the midst of 
some strange enchantment, conjured up 
by the rod of a cunning magician. 

The two men threaded their way through 
this motley assemblage with the air of peo- 
ple quite accustomed to such ascene, when 
suddenly Langham stopped, and, placing 
his hand on his friend’s shoulder, said : 

“ What a hot wind that was. "Twas al- 
most like the sirocco from the desert.” 

Hardly had he spoken, when a low, om- 
inous rumbling broke over all the noise of 
the crowd, the solid earth moved and 
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rocked, subsided and rocked again, and 
yet once more. Thetall belfrey of St. Au- 
gustine, with its jangling freight, swayed 
to and fro ’twixt heaven and earth, then 
crashing fell, carrying death and destruc- 
tion to all within its limit: Terror-stricken, 
the motley crowd rushed hither and thither 
with wild shrieks of despair and calls upon 
the God whose vengeance they believed 
they had invoked. Some rushed to the 
neighboring churches, besieging the con- 
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Hurrying along, Langham and De Trou- 
ville bent every effort to aid those unfor- 
tunates within their reach. Heartrend- 
ing appeals for help reached them from all 
sides. Falling walls and utter ruin were 
everywhere. In a few short minutes, the 
bright little town, with its crowd of plea- 
sure seekers, had collapsed like a city of 
cards, and been converted into a veritable 
charnel-house. Death and destruction 
reigned supreme, and tongue nor pen 
could never give an ade- 
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fessionals, and men in the garb of brigand, 
beggar, and Satan himself were seen pros- 
trate before the priests, who vainly strove 
to calm the terror-stricken people. 

In the orphan asylum in the Avenue 
de la Gare the devoted nuns, with their 
charge of little children, were chanting 
their prayers, and many a pure soul 
went upward from out the dreadful ruin 
that fell upon the place; the remaining 
little ones, bereft of home and protectors, 
ran through the streets, adding to the dis- 
mal cries their own frightened voices in 
the pathetic appeal of “Grace, Marie, 
grace!” 
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quate picture of the scene. 
=--2 | Langham’s heart was torn 

=} with dread. <A sickening 
horror filled his mind as 
he felt that the object so 
near his happiness might 
at that very moment be 
lying in the throes of a mor- 
tal agony, and he did not 
even know where to search 
for her. Suddenly a voice 
called, “To the quay! to 
the quay!” A mad rush 
ensued, in which Langham, 
perfectly powerless, was car- 
ried on with the crowd, 
which, turning down the 
Promenade des Anglais, 
spread over this wide and 
beautiful drive, and once 
again he was free. 

“Help! help!” a frantic 
voice called from the window of an op- 
posite villa, whose walls, half fallen, offered * 
but poor protection to the slender female 
figure that gesticulated wildly from amidst 
the ruin. 

Langham’s heart gave a leap as the 
English words fell upon hisear, and quickly 
clearing his way through the intervening 
obstacles, drew himself up by the shaky 
pillars of the lower porch until he reached 
the woman, but, to his intense disappoint- 
ment, a strange face met his gaze. The 
girl seized his hand in both of hers, and 
with all her might drew him toward the 
door of an inner room. “My mistress! 
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O my mistress!” she sobbed ; “quick, or 
it will be too late.” 

Langham stood transfixed. The in- 
terior room was in ruins, and there, pin- 
ioned back, with her long black tresses 
caught by a fallen beam and almost 
buried by debris of all descriptions, lay 
the woman he loved. 

Never, to his dying day, will Langham 
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his blood dyed scarlet the white dress as 
he, with a supreme effort, succeeded in 
freeing her at last. 

One look she had cast in his eyes, one 
long, steadfast look, then seemed content 
to trust to him, 

Still she was held by her beautiful hair, 

“Cut it; cut it quickly,” she murmured, 
growing still more frightfully white. 

Langham hesitated ; it 


~ seemed like desecration ; 


= was there no other way 
to free her? He glanced 
about; no means of relief 
were at hand; the beam 
that had so mercifully 
spared her head had well 
done its work of capture. 

So he stood for a mo- 
ment irresolute, when 
there came another tremor 
of the earth—short, quick, 
but distinct. 

“Cut, cut quickly!” 
» screamed the terror- 
& stricken maid in his ear 
and thrusting a pair of 
scissors into his hand. 

His eyes met those be- 
low him, and hesitating 
no longer, with one swift 
z/ cut he loosened the loved head, and in 
; another second it was upon his bosom, 
and the Lady Anna Villiers laid un- 
conscious in the arms of the man who 
loved her. 

As they crossed the threshold of the 
villa, down came the walls with a reso- 
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forget that sight; the pale, resolute face ; 
the beautiful dark-gray eyes, wide open 
and dim with agony; the clinched teeth ; 
the head drawn back unnaturally—all 
remain a mental photograph to this day 
in his brain. One moment more and he 
threw himself like one possessed upon 
the work of rescue. Great drops of mois- 
ture rolled off his face; his breath came 
short and thick ; his hands were torn, and 


nant crash. But what cared Langham? 
The woman he loved so dearly, and for 
whom he had sought so persistently, laid in 
his arms, rescued from a horrible death 
through his means, and the earthquake 
of February 24th, 1887, was over. Dur- 
ing the space of a few moments the whole 
of the Riviera was laid desolate, more 
than two thousand people met their death, 
and the loss of property so great as to 
make it difficult to estimate the amount. 
H. S. ATWATER. 


























ONE SABBATH MORNING. 


“ E thank Thee O Lord! Thou King 

of the Universe, that Thou hast 
not made me a woman,” chant the men of 
the congregation, on the floor of the syna- 
gogue, this Sabbath morning. 

And the women in the galleries above, 
in meek antiphony : 

“ We thank Thee, that Thou hast made 
me according to Thy will.” 

There is one woman whio does not sing, 
and who, in the shadow of her sheltered 
corner, puts up a trembling hand and 
feels for the small gold cross on the bit of 
black velvet round her throat. 

It seems the one thing she has to steady 
her, to. hold to, to keep her back from 
drifting away from her grasp upon her 
self-command. 

For there, suddenly, below her, straight 
in her line of vision, is the man whom she 
came here to see, yet whom she was so 
sure she would not see. 

Last evening she had come; it was the 
Preparation for the Sabbath, and she had 
sat just here, and sifted the congregation 
vainly for him, while without listening she 
had dimly heard the deep, sonorous voice 
of the old Rabbi reading from the writ- 
ings of the older rabbis those strong 
points of the ceremonial law by which the 
statutes left by Moses were made burden- 
some. How were the Sabbath lights to be 
kindled? Rabbi Ben Somebody would 
not have rays used for igniting; and did 
another Rabbi in his learned commentary 
say one should or should not pour oil into 
an egg-shell, and let it drip through on 
the lamp? Rachel Cohen this morning 
is vaguely recalling that lection of last 
evening, and the forlorn hope which 
brought er here to seek one for whom all 
her inquiries had proved in vain through- 
out the old familiar town. David Cohen 


had left the place these three years and 





more ; nobody seemed to know or to care 
what had become of him. 

To-day she has come here expecting 
nothing, only drawn, in spite of herself, to 
sit in her old seat, with her little girl now 
at her knees, who was a baby in arms 
when the two had fled away together from 
David Cohen’s roof. If she had found 
him now, would he have spurned her 
again, as he spurned her then? 

With head and heart throbbing to the 
old associations, and her hand gently 
stroking the curly head of the sleepy 
child against her knee, Rachel Cohen 
listens while the chant is finished and the 
Rabbi passes on to the sacred Scriptures, 
and the stately description of the Temple 
to these people without temple, without 
country, with no future, and a past that 
sounds like a mockery of their present. 

Or so it seems to Rachel, until her 
glance, wandering from the Rabbi, who 
stands like the self-righteous Pharisee in 
the Temple, falls upon a man sitting 
bowed and absorbed a little behind him. 

A man with hat pushed back, head 
leaning on his hand, a frown of deep 
thought drawing his brows together, his 
mouth set in a stern, half scornful line of 
resolution. 

Rachel half rises in her seat, then re- 
sumes it suddenly, dizzy and trembling. 

She knows that look too well. When 
last she saw it it was turned on her. 

Her hand steals up again, and closes 
convulsively upon the cross. For one 
instant her sight grows dim, her heavy 
eyelids are falling— 

No, she has not fainted. 

She can hear quite plainly : 

“And the house which King Solomon 
built to the Lord—” 

Suddenly the man beside the Rabbi 
stands up. Is it to expound some hidden 
439 
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rabbinical meaning in the Temple’s three- command of his gesture and the force 
score cubits length? and fire of his mobile face. 

“He is the Temple of God, eternal in 


All eyes, startled, are fixed on him. 
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Hardly so tall as the deep-chested 
Rabbi, and much slighter, he yet seems to 
dwarf him into insignificance with the 


the heavens,” he says, clear and full and 
strong. “He, the Messiah, the Man 
Jesus, whom we Jews have crucified.” 
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All those dark, stern faces surge to- 
gether, gathering storm. A tumult of 
them; a fierce, angry muttering. A rush 
about him; hoarse murmurs; wrathful 
shouts— 

Above them all, the man stands firm, 
erect. There is no pallor, but a steady 
glow on his clear features, a bright fire in 
his eyes. ‘ 

“Yes,” he says, calmly, “I am His dis- 
ciple, as you call me. Unworthy, because 
30 late in coming to Him, so unwilling to 
come, to bend my stiff neck under His 
cross, to own the terrible mistake of my 
whole life. But His disciple, because 
‘ whosoever cometh to Him, He will in no 
wise deny.” 

The stormy voices round him for a mo- 
ment silence him. 

To Rachel Cohen, in the gallery, they 
seem but a wordless din as she listens, 
sinking on her knees, grasping at the 
railing, which to her bewildered senses 
seems the one thing that divides them 
now. 

But David Cohen must have caught 
the words that to her are but vague and 
evil mutterings, for he is answering 
them: 

“ My wife and child? No: Ihave not, 
as you say, changed my faith like a glove, 
to suit the fashion of theirs. No: that is 
past. Wife and child I have none—” 

A wild, faint moan. Rachel Cohen is 
standing erect now, holding by the railing 
of the gallery—( Alas! so much more than 
that railing separates them now!) 

“T can thank God,” she gasps. “I can 
thank God—and die!” 

She has fallen on her knees again, her 
limp arms on the rail, her white face fall- 
ing forward on them heavily, with closed 
lids, as if that last word were the end. 

That word, broken by a childish wail: 

“Mamma! mamma!” 

It pierced through the tumult ; all those 
stormy faces, swaying to and fro, are up- 
turned toward it. 

“ A woman fainted in the gallery.” 

_ VOL, LVI.—33, 
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Such an interruption, and the child’s 
innocent, terrified face, may well make a 
pause in that seething current of fury. 

And a pause is all that is needed. 

The Orthodox, the bitter, the haters of 
the Gentiles, while they have the Rabbi 
and the elders at their head, and have the 
strength and energy of their fanaticism, 
are yet not so strong numerically as the 
Conservatives, and hardly more so than 
the Radicals of this mixed congregation : 
and the half-indifferent toleration of the 
latter is like oil upon the troubled waters, 
that presently makes itself felt. 

There is only a little angry swelling 
now, and a hoarse murmur, and the syna- 
gogue is presently emptying. 

Two or three of her neighbors have 
pushed by Rachel Cohen, looking con- 
temptuously or askance at her, like the 
priest and the Levite on the wounded 
man fallen by the way. 

But a good Samaritan is not long want- 
ing. The pretty, frightened child, pulling 
at her mother’s dress and calling to her in 
breathless, frightened, broken words, ap- 
peals to more than one woman’s heart. 
Some one leans over the gallery railing, 
calling for help. 

The first who pushes his way up-stairs 
is one of the white-scarfed men who had 
been foremost in his angry denunciation 
of the impious interrupter of the services. 
He is hot and angry and fierce-looking 
still, but he lifts the listless head gently 
enough upon his arm, carrying the in- 
sensible woman toward the stairs and to 
the open vestibule door, where the air 
could blow revivingly upon her. 

The second one who comes. is David 
Cohen. He hardly notices the slight form 
in the other man’s powerful arnis, as the 
face leans aside, but he catches up the 
little, sobbing child, and follows. 

. Somehow the little one has ceased her 
crying, clinging to him confidingly, when 
he tells her mamma will be well in a mo- 
ment in the sweet, fresh air. The child 
struggles to be put on her feet the instant 
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the vestibule is reached ; but she does not 
loose her hold on David Cohen’s hand 
but draws him forward with her, until 
they stand before— 

“Rachel!” he cried out, in a voice that 
might call back the parting soul from the 
very threshold of the other world. 

It calls back Rachel Cohen. 

Out of the white, still face, the wide, 
dark eyes open full upon him. 

“I can thank God—” she says again, 
feebly—“I can thank God—and die.” 

Then suddenly she raises herself on her 
elbow ; she puts the clinging child from 
her, toward him. 

“David, the child—it was not the 
child’s fault that she fled from you, it 
was all mine. Take the child home to 
you. I am not crying for grief at parting 
from her, but for joy that she should go 
from me to her Christian father.” 

There is not much joy in the stricken, 
quivering face, save for the clear and 
shining light in her eyes uplifted to him. 
Again she tries to put the child away 
from her to him. 

But the little one clings with a fright- 
ened look; and David Cohen, there in 
the vestibule of the orthodox old syna- 
gogue, with the curious congregation pass- 
ing lingeringly out, lias gathered the two 
Rachels in his arms, the wife’s cross shin- 
ing now upon his breast and parting them 
no more. 

“Did you think I could let you go, 
Rachel, my Rachel?—-when I have been 
seeking you these three long years!” 

“Three years ?” 

“Ah! even before your fleeing from me 
made a Christian of me, Rachel. For it 
was that that did at last make me a Chris- 
tian. I asked myself, what is this faith, 

which is more to my loving Rachel than 
husband and home? And having asked 
the question, after long months spent in a 
vain search for you, I opened your New 
Testament, your life of the Messiah, and 
found its answer there.” 
“So long ago, David ?” 
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There is a wistfulness in her voice, in 
her face, as if she were turning back a 
regretful glance at that long stretch of 
needless parting. 

But he shakes his head. 

“So long ago, and yet it has taken me 
until now, Rachel, to become altogether 
persuaded to be a Christian. There were 
80 many prejudices to uproot, it was like 

“tearing out the very fibres of my own be- 
ing. But once convinced, I felt a strange 
drawing to come back to the old syna- 
gogue where you used tosit in the gallery 
looking down at me.” 

Her other hand goes up and clasps his 
arm. 

“J sat there to-day, David, in the self- 
same place.” 

“Ah! but I dared not so much as glance 
up, looking to find your place vacant to 
me. Back to the old synagogue, Rachel, 
to make my recantation.” 

“Dear!—and you looked so worn and 
stern, yet cast-down.” 

“Thinking of you, Rachel, and of that 
last Sabbath, when, as I came home from 
the synagogue, I found you sitting by our 
baby’s cradle, reading the words of your 
Jesus. Well might I look stern, for the 
wickedness of my denunciation of you, 
and my threat of sending the little one 
away lest she should be contaminated by 
her mother’s evil faith.” 

The little one is looking on, large-eyed 
and wondering, but understanding noth- 
ing of the words of the kind gentleman 
who holds her hand as they go down the 
steps of the synagogue into the street just 
then, nor of her mother’s answer: 

“ Wickedness, David? I have often 
thought that that was what I did, that 
good might come of it. For I was your 
wife still, although you scorned me s0 
that bitter day. And you were little 
Ray’s father.” 

“Little Ray’s father!” 

The wide-eyed, wondering child takes 
in those last three words, repeating them 


eagerly: 























“Little Ray’s father! Mamma, is that 
why Ray has had no father, like the other 
little girls? And is he my very own fa- 
ther, mamma, to keep?” 

“Yes, yes—” 

But the father’s answer is clearer to 
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the child than the mother’s broken utter- 
ance, for he has caught up the little one 
in his arms suddenly. 

And so they turn the corner together, 
into the long, bright, sunny street, and 
the glad future before them. 

Marian C, L. REEvEs. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Life is gone, then love too is gone, 
It was a reed that I leant upon.—C. RosseErri. 


“ First in the race that led to glory’s goal 

They won, and—” 
~~ I won’t quote the rest, mother, 

but look here, do look.” 

“You shouldn’t peep in at windows, 
Chris !” 

“Tt’s too splendid,” said the girl. 
“Mamma, you can’t resist such a tableau 
vivant.” 

Evidently Mrs. Annesley could not, 
being fairly young, and of a fun-loving 
nature; she left her seat on the lawn un- 
der the drooping acacia, and stole up to 
her daughter’s side, in view of the big 
bow-window that belonged to her own din- 
ing-room. 

The tableau vivant inside was rather 
a pretty one. Against a dark background 
formed by polished oak mantelpiece and 
sombre oil paintings stood a young lady 
in a pale-blue dress. She had her hands 
clasped before her, and her pretty face, 
with its melting blue eyes, was all aglow 
with some feeling that quite transfigured 
it. Her eyes were bent on the other per- 
son in the room, a tall, broad-shouldered 
young man, who was dressed in the uni- 
form of a lieutenant in a line regiment, 
and who was pacing down the floor in 
measured steps, executing some martial 
manwuvres with his sword meanwhile. 

He dropped it rather suddenly as he 
came near to the window and caught a 


glimpse of the two laughing faces outside, 
and he blushed so violently that his fair 
face almost rivaled the hue of his tunic. 

“Tt is too bad of us, Chris,” said Mrs. 
Annesley, withdrawing hurriedly. 

“ He is showing Patience how he looks 
in uniform, that’s all,” said Chris. “It 
would be too bad for her to go away 
without seeing him in it. O mamma! 
isn’t it deliciously romantic?” 

“ Foolish and annoying in theextreme,” 
said Mrs. Annesley, though her cheek 
dimpled as she spoke. “Don’t laugh, 
Chris ; I am in terror of what Mr. Cotte- 
rill will say. Here we have had Patience 
with us only three weeks and she has con- 
trived to fall in love and get engaged—” 

“Not really absolutely engaged, mam- 
ma. They mean to ask Mr. Cotterill’s 
consent. Jack is sure to get an extension 
of leave, and Patience will put it so nicely 
to her father; then he’ll allow Jack to go 
and see her, and it will all end like a 
story-book.” 

“Still,” said Mrs. Annesley, “I wish he 
had waited until she got home. I must 
go and hurry her now, break into the 
téte-d-téte—for she must go to-day.” 

“T can’t understand her having no let- 
ter from home. Certainly some may be 
following. You said you didn’t call at the 
post-office at Ostend ?” 

“ No; but they expect Patience at once, 
I know. Mr. Cotterill would have writ- 
ten if she was to prolong her visit. Has 
Jack had time to retire ?” 

He had. When Mrs. Annesley opened 
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the dining-room door, which she did with 
much preliminary shuffling, she found 
only one of the performers in the tableau 
present. Patience was standing by the 
window now, looking out intently on the 
swaying trees and flower-beds clothed in 
sunshine. 

“Has my graceless nephew gone?” 
asked the elder lady. Then she put her 
arm round the girl’s waist and kissed her. 
After all, it was very sweet, this earnest 
rehearsal of the old, old story, and the 
lovers were both so young and hopeful— 
and why, as Chris said, should it not end 
happily ? 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Annesley sighed, 
simply because the future is always un- 
certain, and she had a mother’s love for 
the motherless girl beside her.. 

“ My dear,” she said, “ I am so sorry to 
let you go, but we must be true to our bar- 
gain, and return you now that our foreign 
trip is over. If your father complains 
that we have shown you too much, why, 
he will remember that the ‘charmed 
portal’ must fall back for us each to en- 
ter once in a lifetime.” 

Patience smiled. It had all been so like 
a delicious dream, those weeks of wander- 
ing in an enchanted land, with the prince 
out of the fairy tales for her cicerone. 

When Jack Annesley had joined them 
during his summer leave, it seemed at 
first only as if everything grew more 
beautiful in this world of sunshine and 
fair scenes. Then, before they knew how 
it happened, the crisis came, just on the 
day they returned to England, the day 
before Jack must rejoin his regiment, and 
Patience hurry to her home in the North, 
according to a peremptory command laid 
down by Mr. Cotterill at the beginning of 
the tour. 

He was a man of so few words, and his 
daughter was trained in such utter obe- 
dience, that it never occurred to her to 
postpone her departure, nor to wonder 
that she received no reminder of her ex- 
pected arrival. She made her faithful 


compact with her lover. She was to in- 
form her parent how matters stood, and 
Jack was to “run down North” at the 
shortest interval consistent with duty. 

He came back as Mrs. Annesley stood 
talking, his dress changed to one of sober 
hue and severe simplicity, but he blushed 
again and laughed as he met his aunt’s 
eye. 

“She bothered me so to put it on,” he 
said. “She wanted to see how I looked, 
and if I could draw my sword! I wouldn’t 
have done it for any one else.” 

“We know that,” said Mrs. Annesley, 

An hour or two later the lovers had 
parted, and the cruel, swift train was bear- 
ing Patience away, but in spite of all the 
tugging at her heart she was happy with 
a strange, sweet happiness. 

Had she not promised to love him—and 
him alone—all the days of her life? It 
seemed such an easy promise to make, and 
the path looked clear ahead. Her father 
was peculiar, but indulgent; everything 
must be possible to such love as theirs, 

And so the long journey passed like a 
dream ; she looked out of the window, but 
her happy eyes were seeing other visions 
than those of the trees and hedges and 
towns fleeting by; and at last she was at 
home, at the familiar little roadside sta- 
tion, where herself and her trunks were 
well-known objects, and the faces of the 
station-master and the solitary porter were 
as the faces of friends. 

It was curious that the portly station- 
master should hurry forward with a cer- 
tain respectful pity in his air that she was 
too absorbed to notice. It was more curi- 
ous (and she awoke from her reverie to 
notice this) that there should be a 
face peering out of the window of her 
father’s brougham, a woe-begone face that 
stirred in her at once feelings of intense 
alarm. 

She got into the carriage hurriedly. 

“What is the matter, Stratton?’ she 
said. 

“Q Miss Patience! 


My dear! my 
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dear! don’t you know ?” said the woman. 
“ And you in your colored dress and all.” 

“My colored—dress!” gasped Patience. 
She seemed to take it in at a gasp—the 
black garments of the maid, the woe-be- 
gone face, the terrible mystery that hung 
around her arrival. 

Patience had read a foolish little novel, 
called From Gloom to Sunlight, during 
her summer tour. She found its title float- 
ing vaguely in her head now—only she was 
reversing the words. 

“From Sunlight to Gloom,” she seemed 
to be murmuring to herself as the carriage 
rolled along. The earth seemed to have 
become suddenly darkened. It was a 
warm evening, but she shivered violently, 
and that dreary voice was going on at her 
ear, speaking words of coherence, but 
surely it was untrue—this statement the 
maid was making as to her father’s death. 

She had missed her letters, she had had 
no news from home for a good many days, 
but it was a rare occurrence for Mr. Cot- 
terill to put pen to paper. She heard, al- 
most without comprehending, how Strat- 
ton had written, and Dr. Snaresbrook— 
who was there to the last—had written, 
and how they’d wondered not to receive 
any other communication than that brief, 
happy little letter announcing her home- 
coming. 

Jack had been beside her when she 
wrote it; his impatient presence had 
caused its brevity—that and the feeling 
that her heart was too full to pour out its 
thoughts in words, and, besides, he had not 
spoken then. 

All this confused medley of memory— 
of Jack and the letter and the lawn at 
the Manor, which was flooded with sun- 
light, and the parting and the journey— 
and then this crashing weight, this horri- 
ble nightmare of pain. 

When the carriage drew up at the house 
amid that strange silence that falls on 
closely shrouded casements, she felt as if 
she was too stupefied to speak. She was 
conscious only that gentle hands helped 
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her to alight, and a low-toned, manly voice 
made some pitying remark. It sounded 
like “My poor Patience!” And it was 
uttered so tenderly that it broke in on her 
dull ears. Then she was led into a room 
where there was tea, and Stratton took off 
her things while Dr. Snaresbrook—the 
owner of the kind voice, and a well-known 
friend—made her drink a cup of tea, and 
spoke now and again a word of sympathy. 
It was all so dream-like. Her mind 
did not seem to recover its thinking facul- 
ties at all, until some hours were passed, 
until after she had been upstairs, and 
kissed the cold brow that was covered with 
a white cloth, and looked at the inanimate 
form, into whose living ear she had medi- 
tated pouring her tale of youthful love. 
The shock of it all seemed to throw that 
quite into the background. It was only 
when she broke down and a terrible fit of 
weeping had prostrated her that she was 
able to recall the beautiful hope that she 
could turn to for comfort. Once recol- 


lected, it seemed natural to cling to it. 
Jack would help her ; Jack would come to 
her in this sudden, blinding sorrow, and she 


would not be alone. And so at last she 
fell asleep, and in her dreams was carried 
back to the sunny garden, under the 
shadow of whose overarching trees her 
lover was standing to greet her. 

In the morning she was calm enough 
to ask Stratton a few questions. The ill- 
ness had been awfully sudden, the maid 
said, and Mr. Cotterill knew he was 
dying. He knew also that he could not 
hope to linger until his daughter reached 
his side. He had left a letter for her, a 
letter that he had written with much pain 
and difficulty, and that must contain 
something very important, he was so bent 
on writing it. Dr. Snaresbrook had told 
her to give the letter to her young mis- 
tress when she awoke. It was here now 
beside her. 

Patience took it feverishly. She had 
been wishing so ardently that she had 
found courage to give one hint in her let- 
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ter, the last letter he had received from 
her, about the new joy that had fallen to 
her lot. Perhaps this letter was to bewail 
her desolate condition; he would have 
been comforted to know that she had 
found—Jack. . 

She opened the letter slowly ; there was 
a strange odor about it, that mingling of 
perfumes peculiar to a sick-room, and 
then she read: 

“My Dear Daueurer:—You will re- 
ceive this letter after my death. Ihave no 
space or strength to speak in it of my 
love for you, or to inscribe a farewell. 
What I write must be short—you will see 
that it is of moment to your welfare. I 
am content to die, but I have one care on 
my mind, that is your future, and God in 
His goodness has shown me a way of pro- 
viding for you. Dr. Snaresbrook is every- 
thing I could desire as a son, and he loves 
you with a manly affection. I will leave 
him to plead his own cause, only laying it 
upon you as my last injunction that you 
do not refuse him. I know that your 
heart is free, and therefore I lay this com- 
mand upon you, knowing that so far as 
earthly welfare is concerned you will be 
provided for. You must not disappoint 
me in this matter; a father’s dying wishes 
are sacred, and the world is full of 
perils.” 

The letter ended abruptly, the hand- 
writing was almost illegible. Patience 
laid it down, and sat still, staring before 
her with great, awe-struck eyes. 


CHAPTER II. 


“The possibility of interpretation lies in the 
identity of the observer with the observed.”— 
EMERSON. 


“IF you please, Miss, Dr. Snaresbrook 
wishes to know if you will see him?” 

It was the day after the funeral, and 
Patience sat in her room by the open win- 
dow, silent and motionless, jyst as she had 
sat for the past three days. Was it only 
three days since the blow had fallen? It 
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seemed an eternity. There seemed to be 
no possible way of marking out the period 
of time during which darkness had 
usurped the place of light. Those days 
of sunshine and love and hope seemed far 
away, almost obliterated by the blank 
curtain of despair that had closed over 
the past and future. 

She was stunned, not only by the im- 
mensity of her trouble, but by its hope- 
lessness. Life had all on a sudden 
become a whirling vortex in which there 
was no calm, a hopeless conflict between 
love and duty, a conflict thrice terrible 
because it was not in the girl’s nature to 
run counter to what she believed her 
duty, and that command laid on her by 
her dead father seemed .to her one impos- 
sible to evade. 

She remembered how she had said to 
Jack that until her father’s approval was 
secured she could only accept his love 
with timid reluctance; but she knew, with 
the passionate knowledge of a warnm- 
hearted woman, that she had given hers 
irrevocably. 

When first she read her father’s letter 
she seemed unable to comprehend it. By 
and by, as the hours passed on, her senses 
cleared, and she began to try and con- 
sider what her course must be. 

And before the worn-out brain was 
capable of this there came to her a com- 
munication from her lover, which changed 
again the current of ideas. She had the 
letter open now on her lap. She had 
been gazing at it until every word was 
imprinted on her memory; most of all the 
tender words with which it concluded— 

“From your own Jack.” 

Her own two—three days ago, her own 
true lover; separated from her now by a 
most terrible barrier—“A father’s dying 
wishes are sacred.” 

The wish was one there was no appeal 
against—solemn in its unanswerableness. 
If it had been a question of pleading 
against a stern decree, facing even wrath 
and opposition; but there was nothing to 
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beat against excepting the blank silence 
of the grave. 

Jack’s letter was of importance, and 
was written under stress of great emotion. 
The shifting, hurrying tide of life had 
swept in upon his plans and purposes. 
A change in that blissful programme he 
had laid down was inevitable. 

By one of the strange chances that con- 
trol destiny, a letter that should have 
reached him during his furlough had fol- 
lowed him from place to place, and at 
last returned to him at his quarters, con- 
taining news that, before its receipt, he 
had learned from his brother officers. 

The regiment was under orders for the 
Soudan; almost all the time allowed for 
preparation had been consumed during 
his absence ; there was a pressure of duty, 
prospect of a few days’ or at most a week’s 
active preparation, and then they would 
embark. 

It was absolutely out of the question, 
that prolongation of leave he had reck- 
oned on so confidently. He wrote in 
rather a despairing strain to his newly be- 
trothed, inclosing a letter to be given by 
her to her father. 

“Probably he will resent my speaking 
to you under the circumstances,” he wrote ; 
“he may even insist on the whole thing 
being deferred to my return. The fortune 
of war in this instance hits me hard, my 
darling.” 

And then followed some words of manly 
hope. If there was to be no absolute en- 
gagement, as on his side he hardly dared 
to hope, still, she knew that her image 
would go with him; the sweet assurance 
of her love would be his guiding star un- 
til he could return to claim her. 

“Write to me just a word of comfort,” 
he concluded. “My brother officers think 
my furlough has done me no good. I used 
to be the lightest-hearted fellow in the reg- 
iment; now I find it hard to think of 
duty, and if it were not that I know nei- 
ther time nor absence can change us, I 
should be down-hearted indeed.” 
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As yet she had not written. What could 
she say? ‘Tell him her father was dead ? 
He would immediately conclude that she 
was free. He would long the more ardently 
to protect her. Tell him she loved him, 
so that no time, nor distance, nor length- 
ened separation could affect her con- 
stancy ? There was her father’s dying wish 
to check the utterance of the words. 

So she sat, in a whirl of emotion that 
left her outwardly impassive, and by and 
by Stratton came to her with Dr. Snares- 
brook’s request. 

She went down-stairs almost mechanic- 
ally. There seemed no room for thought 
about this matter, any more than about that 
tiresome one of obeying the injunctions of 
the servants to eat and drink at stated 
times. 

She went down, and the dining-room 
door being open, Dr. Snaresbrook saw 
her, a ghostly little figure in her trailing 
black garments. He made a step forward ; 
it was all he could do to resist the impulse 
to take her cold hands in both his own 
and draw her scared white face to his 
breast. 

But he did resist, respecting the sanctity 
of her loneliness, and having the hope of 
being able to claim the right he fain would 
exercise. 

Patience shivered a little as she came 
in; the familiar figure by the fireside, 
with’its erect, manly bearing and kindly 
brown eyes, was presented now under a 
new aspect. She had known Dr. Snares- 
brook so long; he had been a bright, ge- 
nial influence always in her life; until 
this time she had fancied she liked him. 
A few short weeks ago the expression of 
her father’s desire that she should marry 
him would not have seemed so terrible a 
thing. 

He seemed terribly embarrassed how to 
speak, and she did not help him; but at 
length he got out an exclamation. 

“You know, Patience,” he said, “ how 
I grieve for you.” 

She looked at him with those wistful 
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blue eyes, out of which all clear expression 
seemed to have vanished, leaving behind 
a tangled labyrinth to which he had no 
clue. 

“Tt is such an awful shock for you,” he 
said. “If only I could have spared you 
it by telegraphing; but it was so sud- 
den—” 

“Tt feels,” she said at last, 
dream.” 

She looked at him as she spoke with an 
odd, strange sensation that perhaps he 
would be able to tell her it was not real, 
this dreary nightmare under which she 
labored. She fancied there were tears in 
his eyes; if she had only known it, there 
was a depth of emotion concealed in the 
quiet manner which threatened every mo- 
ment to break down his barrier of reserve. 

He spoke in a breathless kind of voice 
soon. “ You must not stay here,” he said. 
“ My sister bid me ask you if you will 
come to her—to us—until—” 

“Oh! no,” said Patience, “I could not 
come to you.” 

His face flushed red up to the brow. 

“You have read the letter?” he asked, 
in a low voice. 

“ Yes,’ said Patience, “ I have read it.” 

She seemed to be repeating the words 
mechanically. To her own mind she was 
conscious of no sensation at all, just a 
dull blankness through which she could 
hear his voice. 

But her apathy was dispelled the next 
moment, for, with a look of passionate 
love that made her shrink and tremble, 
he stepped toward her. 

“He thought it right,” he said; “he 
thought it might make it easier for you 
to know that he approved. I spoke to 
him of my love and hopes, because at the 
point of death his mind was intent on 
you. I”—he caught his breath quickly. 
“Ah, Patience, how I love you; it is no 
sacrilege to speak of it now.” 

He was near enough to take both her 
hands in his own. His passionate clasp 
should surely have made them quiver ; the 


“like a 
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desperate emotion with which his face 
was working should surely have awak- 
ened response in hers. 

But she was white, still, and passive, 
and her blue eyes only looked up at him 
entreatingly, as if unable to read the lan- 
guage of his own. 

He tried then to force back his emotion, 
alarmed by the aspect of her face. He 
led her gently to a sofa, and stood beside 
her until he was calm. And presently 
she spoke. 

“T read the letter,” she said. “I will 
try to do as he wished; but not yet, not 
yet. Will you go away, please, first, for 
a long time?” 

“Go away,” he said, blankly, “for a 
long time? My darling, I—” 

A little cry of pain intercepted him. 
Then she broke down and buried her 
face in both hands, and cried despair- 
ingly. 

For some moments the silence in the 
room was only broken by the sound of her 
sobs. When he moved from her side it 
was to pace to the window, and to stand 
with his face to the glass, looking out on 
the trees and grass all glistening after 
heavy rain. 

“T suppose I am speaking too soon,” he 
said, in a hurried undertone. “She is 
shaken and unnerved.” 

When the sobs ceased he went back ; he 
had made up his mind what to say. 

“Look up, dear Patience,” he said. “It 
shall be just as you wish. I will go away, 
and not speak to you again—yet, since 
you will bear your grief alone.” 

“Will you promise me,” said the girl, 
desperately, “not. to speak to me for a 
year ?” 

“A year?” 

“There was no time fixed,” she went on. 
“ He—he will know that I should wait—a 
little ; and I shall have time to forget.” 

He thought he understood, but he was 
sorely averse to give the promise. That 
ring of desperation in her voice warned 
him not to wreck his chancesof happiness. 























“So be it,” he said. “I will wait; des- 
perately as I love you, I will promise 
whatever you desire. If I may not be 
near you in trouble—” 

Patience rose from her seat on the sofa. 

“Then that is settled,” she said, with a 
faint smile. ‘ Good-bye—for a year.” 

She had left the room before he could say 
more, left him bewildered, almost angry. 

“This is a woman’s way of receiving 
comfort,” he said. “I am to wait, and 
break my heart for a year, whilst she 
mourns the father who left her in my 
charge to comfort her.” 


CHAPTER III. 
“'Tis a hard knot, this coil of life, and none 
may untie it.” 

TowarD the end of the year 188— two 
young men were walking together one 
afternoon across the dreary waste of 
sand that lies somewhere in the region of 
the third cataract on the Nile. 

They had left the tents behind them— 
you could see these from afar, like a 
group of mushrooms glistening in the 
burning sun—and had strolled to a part 
of that dreary desert where at least the 
sight and sound of water might refresh 
their weary eyes. 

“This isn’t much like England,” said 
the younger of the two. 

“No.” 

“Ts your taste for foreign service sati- 
ated ?” 

The man addressed, who was in civil- 
ian garb, laughed. 

“It’s a question of passing away the 
time,” he said. “As well this routine as 
any other. I was lucky to get the chance 
of coming out.” 

“And I was unlucky not to get the 
chance of staying at home,” said the other. 

He wore undress uniform, and, though 
the scorching sun and hot winds of the 
desert had baked his skin to a uniform 
brickish hue, you could recognize the fea- 
tures of the young lieutenant who had 
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figured in the prétty little tableau in Mrs. 
Annesley’s drawing-room. 

He had not improved in appearance ; 
his face looked thin and strained, and his 
eyes had a restless, eager expression, and 
his step had lost its elasticity—a fact little 
to be wondered at considering the kind of 
life he was leading. 

“Tt’s rather strange,” he remarked, 
presently, “that you and I have seen so 
little of each other when we intended to 
make friends. I suppose it’s the heat, and 
the difficulty of getting through one’s work, 
makes it impossible to be so very sociable.” 

“ And I’ve spent so much of my time at 
the hospital,” said the other, gravely. 

“Of course. Shall we turn back, and 
get into my tent for a smoke?” 

“It might be pleasant, but my own is 
nearer. Shall we reverse the order?” 

“ As you please.” 

So they turned into the nearer of the 
two mushroom-like erections, and Lieu- 
tenant Annesley sank upon a low folding 
chair with a sigh of relief. 

His host busied himself over getting 
out cigars and cooling drink. There was 
a little valise on the ground near the 
couch, which Annesley examined lan- 
guidly. 

“That’s a neat little thing,” he said. 
“How does it open? Oh!” 

He had touched the spring, and the 
bag being unlocked, it opened rather 
rapidly, and its contents, bulging over, 
were scattered at his feet—a miscellane- 
ous collection of papers, books, and a 
fairly large plush photograph frame. 
That fell face upward, disclosing the 
likeness of a very pretty girl, whose face 
was so familiar to him that he started up 
with a wild exclamation, and stood star- 
ing down upon it. 

Dr. Snaresbrook had not observed the 
accident until he heard the exclamation ; 
when he looked round he saw his private 
properties lying in a confused mass, and 
he looked- from them to the other man’s 
face, puzzled at what he read there. 
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Annesley stooped and picked up the 
photo. “Who is she?” he asked, in a 
hoarse voice, with an indescribable catch 
in his breath. 

“That,” said the Doctor, calmly—* that 
is the girl I am engaged to.” 

He would have taken her portrait into 
his own keeping again, but it was held in 
too tight a grasp. 

“Tt—it is Patience Cotterill,” said An- 
nesley, still in that strained voice. 

“Her name,” answered the Doctor, “is 
Patience Cotterill, Is that sufficient for 
you ?” 

He succeeded this time in detaching 
the photograph, and kneeling down re- 
stored it to its place in the valise. He 
performed this action with so much de- 
liberation that his companion had almost 
time to recover himself if he had devoted 
his energies to that end, but he had not: 
on the contrary, he seemed to have 
worked himself up into a still greater 
heat of emotion. When Dr. Snaresbrook 
stood up again, his face was red with 
stooping, his voice had a peculiar intona- 
tion. : 

“Do you know—her?” he asked. 

“T did,” said Annesley, “before I left 
England.” 

There was silence again. The atmos- 
phere of the little tent was oppressive. 
Dr. Snaresbrook was the first to break 
that pause. He tried to make a jocular 
remark, 

“You ought to apologize,” he said, 
“for prying into my secrets. It’s a warn- 
ing to me not to leave my valise un- 
locked.” 

The other laughed harshly. “I—I 
think I’ll go,” hesaid. “Good afternoon.” 

The Doctor watched him depart. He 
walked unsteadily across the space be- 
tween the two tents. 

“T suppose she refused him,” he said. 
“Poor fellow, he seems hard hit; and 
Patience never mentioned his name to 
me.” 

Later that evening he was tossing on 
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his hard couch, seeking in vain for cool- 
ness and repose. After he fell into un- 
easy slumber he dreamed strange dreams, 
kaleidoscope-like visions, in which the 
forms of Patience and Lieutenant Annes- 
ley chased each other through and 
through his brain. They seemed always 
to elude him, and to dance will-o’-the- 
wisp-like before his eyes, and he had a 
sense of peering into troubled darkness 
and hearing strange voices. 

But when morning broke there was 
much work to be done—work of a nature 
before which all private and personal con- 
siderations failed. Dr. Snaresbrook had 
considered himself lucky in having gained 
the appointment that had enabled him to 
pass his year of probation away from 
England, and he had sufficient love of 
adventure to make this chance of sharing 
the campaign in the East an attraction. 
But now it was growing to be weary work. 
The one or two regiments stationed in this 
region had been too long exposed to evil 
climatic influences; sickness was doing 
dire work among the troops. Men, espe- 
cially the young and unseasoned, were 
dying daily, and he found himself called 
upon to wrestle with a disease against 
which medical skill proved powerless. 

Once or twice the chill fancy had smote 
him: What if he should not live to re- 
turn to England, where all his hopes were 
centered? What if this year of wander- 
ing, which he looked on merely as a pro- 
bation, should be the finale of life? So 
many men had lain down to die in that 
weary desert; they most of them died un- 
complainingly, being worn out beforehand 
by the insidious disease. 

He rose that morning unusually de- 
pressed and unrefreshed by that troubled 
sleep, and proceeded to‘the hospital, dis- 
tant a mile or so away. 

As he passed Annesley’s tent he thought 
he would look in, but he resisted the im- 
pulse. “Poor beggar!” he thought. 
“We were just becoming friends, but I 
suppose that’s at an end.” 














If he had looked in he would have 
found the tent empty. When he did 
arrive at the hospital he heard that Lieu- 
tenant Annesley was among the fresh 
batch of patients ordered in by the chief 
physician. 

He was very ill—there was no question 
of that; in another day or two he was 
pronounced in mortal danger. Dr. 
Snaresbrook had not seen him; curiously 
enough, when he had prepared to enter 
the ward where he lay, he was stopped by 
the other physician. 

“T am sorry,” he said, with a perplexed 
expression, “and it seems a strange halluci- 
nation, but the nurse who is tending Lieu- 
tenant Annesley tells me that he made 
her promise not to allow you to approach 
his bedside.” 

“ A curious hallucination, indeed,” said 
Dr. Snaresbrook, but his face grew so 
white that the other doctor noticed it. 

“Were you great friends?” he asked, 
inquisitively, “or—or—” 

“Enemies? No. We were almost 
strangers; had seen very little of each 
other.” 

“ Ah! then, you will not mind ; it must 
be a fancy of delirium; but the nurse, who 
is a conscientious person, declares that she 
gave her solemn promise not to admit you, 
so we must humor him.” 

Later in the day the news went forth to 

the regiment that one of the most popular 
and dearly loved of its members was dead. 
Dr. Snaresbrook, sitting alone in his tent, 
received the news with stunned dismay ; 
why, he hardly knew. Still less could he 
analyze his own sensations when a small 
package was handed in to him, left ad- 
dressed in his name in Lieutenant Annes- 
ley’s tent. 

It contained a tiny parcel with 
Patience’s name upon it, and a note for 
Dr. Snaresbrook himself—a short, enig- 
matical note. 

“Will you give herthis, and assure her 


of my forgiveness ?” 
* * * * * 
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It was spring again in England, the 
spring after Mr. Cotterill’s death. Dr. 
Snaresbrook had returned from his so- 
journ in the East. Once again the sum- 
mons reached Patience’s ear that he, her 
friend and her father’s appointed guardian 
of her, waited for an interview. She came 
slowly, as before, down the broad staircase 
—as before, he saw her coming, but this 
time he made no eager step forward, he 
stood with one clenched hand resting on 
the table, waiting to know his fate. 

He had written to apprise her of his re- 
turn, and in his letter he had inclosed the 
package given him by Lieutenant Annes- 
ley—urged thereto by a motive he could 
not define. 

So that when she came in he looked 
very anxiously into her face. She had 
not recovered her bloom; she was a sad, 
distrait-looking girl now, but there was 
an air of resolution about her that he was 
not slow to perceive. 

She came straight toward him this time 
and offered her hand, but he shrank from 
it and trembled, strong man as he was. 

** Am I—to take it, Patience ?” he asked. 
Then he saw that she had in the left hand 
his letter and the packet he had inclosed. 

“Tf you will,” she answered, gravely. 
“There was—this—between us before— 
and it was all so puzzling. Now that he 
is—dead ” (with a little sob), “I have no 
need to puzzle over it any longer.” 

Dr. Snaresbrook was conscious that a 
great red flush rose in his own face—he 
looked at the girl through a mist of pain 
and dismay. 

“ Was—that it?” he said, slowly. 

“ Yes,” said Patience. “I loved him— 
and then there was my father’s command 
—and I could not see my way at all. 
Now” (with a faint smile) “there is no 
problem at all, is there ?” 

The dry-eyed misery of her face was too 
much for him to witness. She had not 
said all her say yet. 

“The worst of it was,” she went on, 
“that he thinks I changed—that I did 
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not care. This letter—is to forgive me 
for getting engaged to you. He wishes 
he had known.” 

“Oh! hush,” said Dr. Snaresbrook. 
Young Annesley’s face rose before him in 
its desperate, haggard misery. “ Didn’t 
you ever write ?” 

“T did not know what to say,” said 
Patience. “I felt as if it must clear itself— 
but I wrote and told him—at last—that 
my father was dead, and the letter came 
back to me. I” (she laughed hysteri- 
cally)—“ I had put the wrong address on 
it,” 

The Doctor sat down, and laid his 
head on his two hands with a groan. He 
was startled by the girl’s next words. 

“You need not mind—if you still want 
me to marry you,” she said. “ You see, 
this year of waiting has made it all clear 
—really.” 

Like a flash his memory went back to 
the day when he had spoken to her— 
when he had accepted her fiat of separa- 
tion. He had been so afraid then of 
forcing himself upon her, and he thought 
her mind was full of her father and her 
great loss. 

“Why didn’t you tell me, Patience ?” 
he said at last, looking up at her. 

“T would have done so,” she answered, 
“ but it seemed no use; no one could have 
helped me; and I wanted time to think. 
I” (with a proud flush) “never intended 
to marry you without your knowing.” 
He remembered the letter he had writ- 
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ten to her before his departure, saying 
that he would leave her in peace, and not 
persecute her with his love until she had 
had time to recover from the shock. He 
had thought he was doing a generous 
thing in thus denying himself, and he had 
felt utterly secure in his own power of 
making her happy. 

What a blind world it is! How firmly 
rooted this tendency to be the “ provi- 
dence” to those we love ! 

“ T—it has all been a terrible mistake,” 
he said. 

He had risen as if to go—and some- 
thing in the girlish, lovely little figure be- 
fore him made him swerve. 

“T think we must at any rate bear this 
together, Patience,” he said, gently. “I 
cannot leave you again alone; and I am 
older than you, and have learned that it 
is possible to go on living—even after 
great mistakes.” 

He smiled a little sadly. Older as he 
was, the same blast that had shattered her 
girlish dream had shown him that his 
castle had been built onsand. He looked 
toward the window ; the trees were tossing 
their branches airily in the spring breeze 
—a ray of sunshine had thrown the deli- 
cate tracery of the ivy surrounding the 
window on to the polished floor. The 
sunbeam crept in farther and played even 
on to Patience’s black dress—and he took 
heart. 

“No; I will not go away,” he said. 
E. GERTRUDE Simpson. 











“THAT OLD GRAVE.” 





T. Boblets were really going to fix 

up their lot in the village cemetery. 
Everybody else did. Theirs had lain ne- 
glected for years ; the wild rose had grown 
very wild, and so riotous that it had raced 
about all over the sleeping Boblets and 
over on to the Hunterdons, The livefor- 
ever had sprawled out lavishly again and 
again, blossomed and faded between the 
Boblets, dead and alive, many and many 
a year, while the long grasses, tangled 
like threads, matted over all the sod, 
made beautiful by a starry sprinkle of 
golden dandelions every May time for 
many a year gone by. 

But an old, sunken grave, of whose oc- 
cupant no one knew, dimpled the ground 
close beside Great-grandfather Boblet. It 
had been a bit of annoyance to the fa- 
mily always, but now that the lot was go- 
ing to be fixed up they were sore per- 
plexed. They didn’t want it there. They 
wondered how it came there. Would 
they fill it up and pretend it was not a 
grave at all, or would they have the dust 
removed and put into the Potter’s corner? 

This latter suggestion came from the 
girls ; they wanted the lot to look, at the 
very least, better than the Van Holts’ or 
the Pendergills’ or the Wades’. 

Now among the older members of the 
family was a little of the old-time pioneer 
spirit, a tender feeling of loyalty to right, 
that kindly nature that feels all mankind 
to be akin. 

So Aunt Sophia, grandfather’s sister, 
whom he always called by her full name 
of “Sophia Maria,” said she thought 
somehow they might find out who slept 
in that grave on that coveted ground of 
theirs, right in their way, and if it was 
anybody who had a right, why, let them 
sleep on, and if they had no right, why, 





the handful of dust wasn’t worth disput- 
ing over ; let the grave be in the lot. 

They pondered over it. A woman will 
generally find a way to solve every 
enigma, and Sophia was one of those 
women. 

She told the girls their Great-aunt Cook 
would know, she that was the oldest half- 
sister, the baby when grandfather moved 
to this country from over the mountains, 
in 1811. When Job Weddell came for 
his share of the old Weddell estate, great- 
aunt was coming with him, and folks said 
her memory of old times was just wonder- 
ful, it was so accurate. 

It was a long journey, all the way from 
Wisconsin to Ohio, and Great-aunt Cook 
was in her eighty-fifth year, but she said 
she was a “ young-old lady and as tough 
as a whip.” 

When Aunt Cook came, the first one to 
ask her about “that old grave,” as the 
girls sneeringly called it, was Myrtilla,the 
youngest one. 

“Oh! yes, I know who’s buried in that 
grave,” was the answer, “and there’s only 
one other person left in this country who 
knows except my own self. You just let 
that grave alone—if any one goes a med- 
dling round that he touches it at his 
peril,” ‘said the old lady, smoothing out 
her silk handkerchief with a very loving 
touch, and giving her head a noddy jerk 
sidewise. 

There was nothing more said. That 
was enough. But the family curiosity 
was whetted and all on edge. Aunt Cook 
had a way of her own, and Sophia Maria 
assured the girls that by hook or by crook 
she would contrive to pick out the “ why 
and the wherefore” of that grave. She 
was right. 

One day the girls and the two aunties 
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were sitting in the breezy family parlor, 
great-aunt in the roomy rocking-chair, 
softly swaying to and fro, when a little 
boy brought a note inviting all the Boblets 
over to tea the next afternoon. It was 
Judge Summers’ little grandson. 

After the child had gone, great-aunt 
said, “Is the lad any relation of the Sum- 
merses that used to live at the falls up on 
Clear Creek ?” 

She was told that he was a great-grand- 
son of old Jett Summers, who once owned 
the forge and the sawmill. 

Her hands began to twist themselves to- 
gether in a nervous way, and she caught 
her breath and said: “ Well, I cannot go 
with you. I could not, after all these 
years that are past and gone, take one step 
over the threshold of the Summerses. It 
goes against my nature, and I could tell 
you girls why, if I hadn’t sealed my lips 
against ever naming one name. Yet I am 
an old woman. This will be my last visit, 
and you all want to know who lies in the 
old graveyard beside yer great grand’ther. 
To my sorrow, I know, and old Jett Sum- 
mers knows too. This is one of my se- 
crets, mind. 

“Tt was when I was a little slip of a 
girl in my fourteenth year that the few 
neighbors joined together to organize a 
school. The country was all woods then, 
only a patch cleared here and there where 
our log cabins stood. About the time they 
made up their minds to try and have a 
school, a young man came along from the 
Grand Isle, Vermont. He was afoot and 
carried acane and had a knapsack strapped 
on over his shoulders—a fine, heart- 
some, brown-eyed young man. He stayed 
all night at father’s. This was the beyin- 
ning. He was hired to teach our school. 
He was like one of our family on from 
that time. 

“T cannot tell you how it happened, 
but it came about that as I was the oldest 
of the family, and had no brothers, only 
little Glen and the baby, the teacher took to 
me, and I to him, in a friendly, natural 
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sort of a way, like folks will. We worked 
together, picking brush and hoeing corn 
and gathering nuts and berries and cipher- 
ing on the big slate evenings and rainy 
days and odd spells. He taught me how to 
write and make figures and capital letters, 
He worked for father the summer after 
our school was out, and then taught again 
in the winter. He grew to be like one of 
my own family. 

“TI do not know how it ever came, or 
who was the schemer, though we always 
did blame Jett Summers for it, but after 
awhile Nathan—his name was Nathan Col- 
lins—got to behaving quiet-like, and ab- 
senting himself half a day at a time, and 
writing letters, the mailing of which was 
quite a job, for they had to be mailed at 
Vernon, eighteen miles away, and often, 
say one night in a week, he would be gone 
till most daylight. 

“We all trusted him, with his frank, 
brown eyes looking you fairly in the face, 
and none of us thought there was any 
mischief brewing. He only had three 
associates in the vicinity, all men grown 
and older than he was. 

“Well, after awhile it was made plain 
enough to us poor confiding ones, but it 
was too late to do any good. There were 
counterfeit silver dollars and half dollars 
found out in the neighborhood. A Vigi- 
lance Committee was soon organized, and 
it meant death to any one concerned in 
the making or circulation of counterfeit 
money. 

“T will never forget the death penalty. 
It was horrible. Father was one of the 
leaders, and the paper they had drawn 
up was in his hands. One day I went to 
the till of his chest to get the inkstand 
and saw the dreadful document. It was 
written in blood. And the death of the 
doomed victim was, that he be taken into 
the dense woods, five miles from any 
habitation, stripped of his clothing, buried 
in a hole, standing on his feet, his head 
remaining above ground, the earth 
stamped compactly about him, and that 

















he be left to the mercy of God—food for the 
wild beasts of the forest. 

“The three wily men had enticed poor 
Nathan into their toils. They belonged 
to a regular gang of counterfeiters. The 
youth fell a ready victim. One of their 
secret hiding-places was a cave in the side 
of a steep, rocky, brambly hill-side, that 
looked as if no foot of civilized man had 
ever touched it. Trees covered the 
ground, wild rose bushes, sweetbriers, 
tangled vines, and shelving points of rock, 
heaped together, formed one of the wild- 
est places in that new western country. 

“The vigilants’ vow meant no child’s 
play. Watch closely as they could, those 
few toil-worn, hardy tillers of the stubborn 
soil, they could not find the guilty ones. 
Each did not know but the man beside 
him was a foe, pledged and engaged in 
the wicked and dangerous traffic that 
menaced the tranquillity of the new settle- 
ment. 

“But in the Lord’s own time and way 
the mystery was solved. 

“One night the gang, ignorant of the 
nature of chemicals, working under the 
directions of one who was safe in his own 
home, had an explosion. There was the 
gloomy cave, the fire, the waiting crucible, 
and all the necessary materials at hand. 
The one man who feared danger stood 
near the entrance ready to step out at the 
opportune moment. The compounds were 
put together, there was a puff, a crash, a 
deafening noise that seemed to burst from 
the centre of the rocky heart of the wood- 
land hiding-place. Then came silence. 
In the dim light within the grotto lay the 
three poor tools of the designing men, 
gasping, panting, groaning. They had 
all inhaled the poisonous vapor and were 
suffering intensely. One man’s face was 
burned, another was dashed against the 
low, jagged sides of the cavern, while 
Nathan lay as one insensible, his eyes al- 
most burned out. The man who had 


kept at a safe distance hesitated whether 
to run or to render assistance. His bet- 
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ter nature prevailed, and with the help of 
one of his companions, Nathan was taken 
home and left at our door. 

“T cannot tell what followed, only that 
Nathan died the next day. In his dis- 


tress and agony he told me all. He told 
me that he had loved me and did not 
want me to know it until he was able to 
provide a little home of our own, and it 
was for this that he had been led into the 
wicked plans of these intriguing men. 
They had made the way so smooth, and 
had overcome all scruples, and told him 
in five months he could quit the business 
and have something to begin another 
mode of life if he so desired. 

“He knew what the death penalty was, 
and he knew every breath he drew that 
the end was very near. After we had 
our final talk we called father in and told 
him everything. 

“Oh! it was a sorrowful parting. 
Father forgave him freely, and pledged 
his sacred word that he would protect and 
care for the poor body, burned and dis- 
torted almost beyond recognition, and 
in case the regulators found out the cir- 
cumstances, they should not have his 
body to bury after the ghoulish manner , 
recorded in the blood-written vows. 

“ He was buried after dark by the light 
of hickory torches, about two hours after 
the struggling breath left the poor body. 
We were afraid of the Vigilance Commit- 
tee. Father and mother and us children, 
with two or three of the kind neighbors, 
formed the weird, little, straggling proces- 
sion that wound its way, in and out, 
through the narrow road, over logs and 
stumps, each one carrying a torch, while 
the men carried the body on poles that 
were tied together with strips of elm bark. 
It was very sad, but how much better 
than the creaking gibbet, the swaying 
limb of a forest tree, or the inhuman 
burial of the body with only the head 
above ground, and the pallid face and 
stony eyes staring as though in fear and 
dread of the prowling panther, the wild- 
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cat, or the yelling wolves on the track of 
the offered victim. 

“ He was buried beside grandfather. It 
was the last kindness we could bestow upon 
our poor, misguided boy, Nathan Collins. 

“And I, half a woman, half a child, 
had never dreamed of love, and yet I 
could look back and recall incidents and 
scenes and kind words that verified the 
truth of the secret he had kept so well— 
a secret that had cost him his life. Poor 
Nathan Collins! We could not blame— 
we only gave to his memory pity instead 
of condemnation. 

“The blame belonged to others. His 
blood be on their heads. 

“One of the men injured in the cave 
by the explosive compounds died after 
lingering a year—a very slow, tedious, 
sorrowful fading away of a blighted life; 
another ran away and never came back, 
while Jett Summers lived on, watched, 
suspicioned, marked, as it were, by the 
brand of Cain. No, I never want to look 
upon his face again. He does not want 
to see mine either. 
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“Tt was a sorrowful incident to preface 
the girlhood of a woman, and yet I always 
felt glad and proud of the dying confes- 
sion of my first schoolteacher. It wasa 
tender legacy he left to me. It is all like 
a dream now.” 

And Great-aunt Cook leaned on her 
hand and was silent a moment, then she 
said: “Girls, if you look in that bomba- 
zine reticule beside the window in my 
room up-stairs, you will find a little flow- 
ered snuff-box that Nathan gave me, and 
inside of it in a bit of white silk is some 
of his hair. Mother cut it off just before 
the body was carried out that night.” 

Two girls flew up-stairs at once. They 
opened the reticule and box, and looked 
upon the bit of soft brown hair. 

And before them came up the weird 
word picture Aunt Cook had given them 
of the cave, the crucible, the doom, the 
confession, the death, and the strange 
funeral by the light of flaring torches, 
under greenwood trees, and in the dark- 
ness of midnight. 

Presey Ports. 





TRANSMUTATION. 


LOOK out on a wintry sky: 
The feathered tree-tops snap and break ; 
The leas are all with crystals walled, 
Whose dazzling luster blinds my eyes ; 


O mystery of mysteries, 


That fills my soul with ecstasy ! 

I look out on the sky again, 

And where the cold white snow had lain, 
Some wizard’s hand has touched each flake, 
And wrought of it an emerald. 





Lewis Dayton Burpick. 





THANKSGIVING. 





T: HE village’ church, a quaint old pile, 

} Stands where the quiet meadows smile, 
Dotted with sheep, and, reaped and bare, 
The stubble fields, and orchards fair. 





Pleasant it was that Sabbath morn 
To see the mighty stacks of corn, 
And joyful on that blessed day 

To feel that toil was put away. 


Sweet, in the church, it was to hear 
The harvest anthem rising clear, 

And in those tuneful strains outpoured, 
To join the praises of the Lord. 


And from our hearts that song arose 
To Him whose loving-kindness flows 
To crown with joy a thousand lands, 
And bless the labour of our hands. 





The anthem ceased, and still I thought 
On all the mercies God had wrought, 
And in my heart I took away 

This lesson of that Sabbath day— 


The sweetest song can ill declare 
’ The praises of the worshipper : 
The life of service must express 
The heart’s desire of thankfulness. 
J. R. Eastwoop. 
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MY HEROINE. 





A SKETCH. 





T was on a bright, warm, sunny day that 
I first saw her; a glorious, breezy, 
beautiful day ; just such a day that one 
would like to spend in lazy solitude down 
by some rippling meadow stream or among 
the rocks where the red columbine grows. 
Iwas jogging along the broad, smooth 
country road in an old-fashioned, high- 
topped buggy, and my heroine was plant- 
ing corn. It was not far away on some 
uncultivated homestead, where heart and 
hand must work together to build the 
longed-for home, but here, in the very 
heart of our prosperous East. All around 
well-kept fields were smiling in the sun. 
I noticed the pretty brick house on the 
left with the new green shutters. “ Who 
lives there?” I asked of my little coun- 
try driver. 

“ Watkins,” was the answer. 

To the right, a little farther on, was a 
much handsomer residence, smothered in 
tall locusts. “And whose place is that ?” 
I questioned. 

“ Watkins’s,” said Joe. 

There seemed to me that there were 
enough of the same name in the country, 
I had seen at least half a dozen of their 
homes. Very contentedly my glance wan- 


* dered over the rough plowed fields of the 


adjoining farms; and then it was that I 
caught the first glimpse of my heroine, 
her garments fluttering in the breeze as 
she walked with a regular step just a cer- 
tain distance behind the plow. 

“Do the women work in the fields?” I 
asked, with a gasp of surprise in my 
voice. 

The boy gave a low, amused chuckle. 
“Ts this the first time you’ns ever seen 
one?” he asked. “ Why, droppin’ corn 
aint hard work. Miss Watkins has done 
harder’n that in her day.” 
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I turned to the boy: “ You don’t mean 
to say that’s the man’s wife /” 

Joe was somewhat startled at my vehe- 
mence. He looked out at the silent moy- 
ing figure. “ Why, yes, miss; I thought 
I hadn’t mistook her ; that’s Miss Watkins 
sure.” 

“Are these Watkinses any relation to 
the ones in the large house ?” 

“They’re brothers, but the one in the 
big house is a heap older. This’n’s not 
much more’n startin’ out; the two chil- 
dren is only five and seven.” 

“And who does the cooking while Mrs. 
Watkins works in the corn?” 

Again Joe indulged in a quiet laugh 
before he answered: “Law! the cookin’ 
there aint much. If the three younger 
children hadn’t died with the fever Miss 
Watkins would have a heep more to do 
than she has now.” 

I didn’t speak again for some time, but 
as long as they were in sight, I kept my 
eyes on the toilers. How I longed to see 
under that calico sunbonnet. I felt sure 
it hid a sweet, sad, patient face. Oh! I 
was so angry with the man for allowing 
her to do it. She should have been bus- 
tling about the neat farmhouse kitchen 
or busy at work down in the cool dairy. 
She should have been kept in hearing of 
the children’s laughter and in reach of 
their kisses, not away off there in the dull 
brown field walking up and down the 
rugged furrows. 

I had come among the romantic hills 
and valleys with a very unromantic pur- 
pose in view: to try and grow “fat.” I 
was dieted (?) with buttermilk and clab- 
ber, fresh eggs, and wholesome country 
air, and I began to entertain misgivings 
that my purpose would be much more 
than fulfilled. I had fallen in love with 





























the picturesque farm life (I could afford 
to do so, being only a looker on), and my 
cheerful, bustling little landlady was my 
ideal farmer’s wife. Still, some days were 
rather dull. Very often when the far- 
mers were rejoicing in a three days’ rain, 
I was selfish enough to grumble quietly 
over the postponement of my pleasant 
drives. One cloudy Tuesday morning, 
feeling sure the day would be a wet one, 
I got out my knitting-needles and cotton 
and sought Mrs. Dodson to give mea 
promised lesson in homemade edging. But 
when she took the needles in her hand 
and puzzled her brain for fully five minutes 
she announced that she had really forgot- 
ten how to begin. “ Whether it’s thirteen 
or seventeen stitches that you cast on I’m 
blest if I know. Mollie Watkins taught 
itto me four years ago. I wish she’d 
come over; she’d show us in a minute.” 

“To what family of Watkins does she 
belong?” I asked, brightening up. 

“She’s Hiram’s wife. You must ’a’ 
passed the house in some of your drives; 
doesn’t Joe tell you where the people live ? 
that boy, he never thinks o’ nothing.” 

“Indeed, he does tell me where the 
people live. I bother Joe nearly to death. 
And as for passing the Watkinses place, 
I can’t tell you how many of them we 
passed.” 

“This’n is a red brick house settin’ not 
far from the road; pears to me they’ve 
got new shutters. Didn’t Joe tell you 
*bout the children dyin’ with the fever?” 

“Oh! yes,” I cried; “he told me. If 
it were notso very far away I might walk 
over there some afternoon and ask Mrs. 
Watkins to show me,” I added, eagerly. 

“Why, ’taint far ’cross the fields, 
though it’s a good piece round the road. 
You can see the place from the hill yon- 
der. You’d better go “on a Saturday, 
though, as Mollie’s kept pretty busy.” 

Accordingly, the very next Saturday 
afternoon found me making a bee-line for 
the red brick house. City people are so 
often accused of being “for’ard and im- 
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perdent” that in the very middle of my 
rapid walk I stopped short, and a fearful 
feeling that I was both “for’ard and im- 
perdent” came over me. I do not know 
whether to call it curiosity or not that 
prevailed, for I went on, walking slowly 
now and preparing my sentences, not half 
so comfortable as when I started out. 
What would she think of me, this heroine 
of mine? I raised the latch of the painted 
gate and entered the little yard. A few 
flower pots were arranged along the sides 
of the walk and very slowly and timidly 
this forward city person walked between 
them. I was sure Mrs. Watkins was 
somewhere in the back of the house, yet 
I was afraid to knock boldly lest a dog 
should put in a hasty appearance, still 
more afraid to venture into that dog’s 
probable domain—the front yard palings 
seemed a sort of safeguard beyond which 
I dared not venture. I looked around to 
see if there was any mode of escape in 
case the dog managed to jump them, and 
in doing so caught a glimpse of two blue 
eyes surveying me very solemnly through 
the palings. 

“Are you Mrs. Watkins’ little boy ?” I 
asked. 

The owner of the blue eyes drew away 
and laughed, it seemed such a needless 
question. 

I then tried: “ What is your name ?” 

This elicited an answer: “ Willie Wat- 
kins.” 

“Is your mother at home, my dear?” 

“ Yes’m, she’s in the sittin’ room,” and 
with that Willie Watkins scampered away. 
I thought he had gone to tell his mother, 
so I examined the geraniums and petunias 
while I waited for the front door to 
open. 

I was beginning to grow rather tired, 
however, when I heard two voices—I 
couldn’t tell exactly where—talking in 
loud, confidential whispers. 

“There she is,” announced the first 
voice ; “she’s been there ever so long.” 
“Who is she?” inquired the second. 
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“T don’t know. Seen her over at Dod- 


son’s that day they was thrashin’.” 

“Maybe she can’t get the door open”— 
just a little anxiously. I laughed quietly ; 
so, after all, the first seeds of hospitality 
were there. Then I spied them out, two 
pairs of blue eyes this time, half hidden 
by a trailing branch of honeysuckle. 

“ Will one of you little boys run and 
tell your mother that a lady has come to 
see her?” I asked. 

“ Yes’m,” and both pairs of bare feet 
ran eagerly off on the message. Beyond 
the shadow of a doubt Mrs. Watkins was 
surprised to see me, but, with a natural 
inborn courtesy, she endeavored to show 
it as little as possible. She had come 
away from her darning basket, with a 
stocking in her hand, to open the door, 
the two boys keeping close to her side. 
No, I was not disappointed ; my heroine’s 
face was very, very sweet, but no one 
could call it sad, unless the sadness lay in 
a certain soft wistfulness of the eyes. I 
was just a trifle embarrassed as I explained 
the object of my visit; it seemed such a 
petty thing with which to come breaking 
in upon this woman’s busy day. 

“ Are you easy to learn?” she asked, in 
a practical, matter-of-fact way. 

“T think so,” I replied. 

She laughed. 

“They say as the ones who learns easi- 
est forgets soonest, but ’tain’t always that- 
away.” 

She took the needles in her hands, 
and I noticed that though embrowned 
and scarred with labor, they were large 
and shapely. 

“T was shamed of the boys,” she said, 
“ when they told me you’d been a-standin’ 
out there some time. Willie’s getting big 


enough to know his manners better’n 
that.” 

Willie crept from behind his mother’s 
chair and looked up into her face and 
smiled. Half caressingly she pushed the 
yellow hair from off his forehead, and 
smiled back. 
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“Well, he aint so very big, after all,” 
she said. 

Johnny, who was afraid he was being 
forgotten, came cautiously out from the 
hiding place. 

“What pretty boys you have, Mrs. 
Watkins!” I exclaimed. “ Which is the 
better of the two?” i 

“Tell the lady, Johnny, which one al- 
ways does what mother tells him.” 

“Me!” cried Johnny; then he ran and 
put his head in her lap and laughed glee- 
fully. 

“O you naughty boy! to tell the lady a 
story.” 

“Which is it, Willie?” I asked. 

Willie hung his head and became very 
bashful. 

Johnny thereupon looked up and 
pointed a chubby finger at his brother. 

“It’s him,” he explained. “That boy 
there that cut his foot yesterday.” 

She was very natural and light-hearted 
talking about the children, and I liked to 
watch the varying expression of her eyes, 
so I kept her on them. 

“Which is to be the farmer when he’s 
a man ?” I inquired. 

Johnny was close to me now, feeling 
the fringe on my overskirt. 

“Tam,” he answered ; “ I’m going to be 
a rich farmer, with porches all round my 
house, and my wife’s goin’ to set on the 
porch in a rockin’-chair, and be a lady, 
like Miss Wilson.” 

Here Willie, still by his mother’s side, 
put his arm about her neck. 

“When I’m a man,” he said, “I’m 
goin’ to put a porch to this house, and 
mother’s goin’ to set on a rockin’-chair, 
and she won’t have no work to do either.” 

At this, Johnny, with the vision of his 
mother and Willie having such a good 
time, while he d#elt in his house of many 
porches, burst into hearty crying. 

“T don’t want no old wife,” he sobbed ; 
“TI want my mother to take me on the 
rockin’-chair with her, I do.” 

I spent a very pleasant afternoon over 


























the knitting, and I asked if I might come 
again. 

“Not to take up your time like I have 
done to-day, Mrs. Watkins, but just to 
stay an hour or so when you're not very 
busy.” 

I had the grace to blush as I said this, 
for my heroine’s least busy moments were 
filled with love’s labor. 

“T’m never busy on a Saturday,” she 
replied ; “I’ve just the week’s mendin’ to 
do, and that’s all.” 

“Very well, then, I’ll come and help 
you with the mending.” 

It became a habit with me to spend two 

or three hours every week over Mollie 
Watkins’ mending basket. I grew very 
fond of the two little blue-eyed boys, and 
I think I crept close to the mother’s warm 
heart ; that she crept very close to mine I 
know. I told her al/ my secrets, and she 
told me some of hers. We talked our 
woman’s talk together over the torn jack- 
ets and trousers, and I learned many a 
useful lesson from my heroine’s lips as I 
darned the great holes in Johnny’s stock- 
ings. 
“T am coming over some day to see you 
churn, Mrs. Watkins,” I announced, as I 
tied on my hat previous to giving her 
good-bye. “May I?” 

“Surely! Come next Wednesday, for 
Wednesday’s my churning day.” 

I never miss an appointment, little or 
great, if I can help it, so Wednesday 
found me, very unceremoniously, entering 
Mrs. Watkins’ cool dairy. She was at the 
work which I had chosen for her at first, 
busy over the milk pots, with her sleeves 
rolled above her elbows. 

“You look very tired,” I exclaimed. 
“What have you been doing with your- 
self?” 

“To tell the truth, I am rather tired,” 
she answered. “We're a thrashin’, and 
it makes a heap of work for one woman. 
Johnny,” she called out, seeing him at the 
spring, “run up and see if the kitchen 
fire’s burning. I thought I was goin’ to 
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have seven men for dinner yesterday, and 
half an hour before the time I found out 
there was thirteen. I don’t know how 
Hiram come to make the mistake.” 

“What did they do ?” 

“What did J do, you mean,'miss. I 
just hunted up all the cold victuals about 
the house, and we managed to get through, 
but every mortal moment I was fearful 
they'd ask for more meat. You’d better 
never marry a farmer, Miss Laurence. 
I’m ’fraid you wouldn’t get along,” and she 
gave an amused little laugh. 

“ Mother,” it was Willie’s voice, very 
near to tears. “ Father wants me to help 
carry. Jim Simmons he says I’m too lit- 
tle, but father says he could do it when 
he was littler than me; and, mother, I’ve 
been tryin’ and tryin’, and I can’t hardly 
lift it.” 

“ Where’s father ?” 

I had never before seen that expression 
on my heroine’s face; I had never heard 
that note in her voice. 

“He pitchin’ to the feeder.” 

“T’ll be back in one minute, Miss Lau- 
rence,” and she was off. When she 
returned her face was almost as white as 
the whitewashed dairy walls, and two 
great tears glistened on her lashes. I saw 
Willie passing the door carrying a little 
bucket of water up to the house. By and 
by Mrs. Watkins felt the presence of those 
two tears, and put her hand up to rub 
them away. 

“Scarlet fever ’most always leaves some- 
thing,” she said, intercepting my pity- 
ing glance. “Johnny, he’s strong 
enough, but ’pears to me Willie’s never 
been the same since. Other boys seven 
years old could doa lot of work about 
thrashin’, but I don’t like to see him try 
to do it, for he will try.” She put her 
hand up again; the tears were coming 
thick and fast. “Tl never have it said 
that I stunted my boys while they were 
little. I can work for them and me too; 
my growin’ time is over.” She started 
briskly to work pouring the cream into 
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the churn. I had told her all my secrets, 
but she had only told me some of hers. 

“So, Miss Laurence, you’re seein’ how 
mothers spoil their boys?” Hiram Wat- 
kins set the dripping bucket down on the 
wooden: bench and glanced in. “ When 
they turn out worthless I reckon you 
know pretty well whom they have to 
blame.” 

“And when they turn out the very 
opposite of worthless, I expect I also know 
whom they have to thank for that.” He 
was up the hill before I had finished my 
sentence, 

“*Pears like Willie don’t grow much, 
anyways,” said Mrs. Watkins, vigorously 
stirring the cream; “Johnny’s a’most 
caught up to him. The little feller’s 
over there now handin’ around water,” she 
continued, smiling through her tears. 
“ He’s such a little man, Johnny is, and 
won’t be six years old till next Christmas.” 


* k * of * 


Twenty-two years—twenty-two years of 
lights and shadows, of love and sorrow, of 
heart rejoicing and heart-sighing, and dur- 
ing all that time I never saw my heroine. 
But up on the mountains of Switzerland 
and down in its beautiful valleys, I 
dreamed day dreams about her, and lis- 
tened in fancy to her pleasant, cheerful 
voice. I was growing homesick in tine Old 
World, and so, after twenty-two years of 
absence, I started for “ the States.” I was 
hungry for a glimpse of friendly faces, but 
I found them greatly changed. 

Once more I jogged along the country 
road, down there among the Watkinses, 
Wilkinsons, and Dodsons. It seemed to 
me that I was in the same high-topped 
buggy drawn by the same gray horse that 
would prick up its ears and whinney. 
It might have been the same boy too, only 
when I called him Joe, he chuckled 
just like that other Joe, and I suddenly 
remembered that he was Frank, and Joe 
was his father. 

“We must be near Hiram Watkins’ 
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now!” I exclaimed, for every bend of the 
road was familiar. 

“Yes ’m, pretty near; but Hiram, he’s 
bin dead these ten year—died when I 
was a baby.” 

“Ten years! Oh! so long ago as that.” 
And yet it seemed only yesterday that I 
was darning little Johnny’s stockings. 
“ But the widow lives here?” 

“ Yes’m.” 

It was the same place, but so different— 
the little yard one mass of blooming flow- 
ers, trailing roses all about a neat wire 
fence, an addition to the house itself, and 
a long porch covered with vines. My lit- 
tle driver held the reins while I jumped 
to the ground and hurried up the gravel 
path. On the porch a rocking-chair was 
moving slowly back and forth, and there 
in the chair sat my heroine. A blue-eyed 
girl was on her lap, a stout little boy 
leaned against her knee. I noticed that 
her hands were soft and white; all the 
labor stains had disappeared ; barely a 
wrinkle showed itself about her sweet, 
wistful eyes. No, my heroine, although 
a grandmother, had scarcely changed at 
all. Only for the silver threads in her 
brown hair one would almost call her 
young. She did not see me until I stooped 
and pressed a kiss upon her cheek. Then 
she looked up and knew me. She was 
very, very glad—lI could tell it by the 
light in her eyes and the ring in her 
voice. She made me sit down in her own 
comfortable chair, and the little boy and 
girl, who had scampered away, were 
called back to speak to the lady. 

I glanced around at the pretty yard, 
with its tasty arrangement of flowers, and 
remembered the few geraniums that an 
overtired woman had never forgotten to 
water. Then my glance came back to the 
vine-covered porch and the pretty grand- 
children. 

“So Willie didn’t forget about the 
porch and the rocking-chair,” I said, half 
laughing, yet with such wonderful pleas- 
ure in my heart. 





























“My little Willie died the winter after 
you left,” she answered, softly. “’Peared 
like he never got over the scarlet fever.” 
Then a smile came creeping about the 
corners of her mouth. “It was Johnny 
built the porch. You'll be surprised 
when you see Johnny, a head taller than 
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his father was, tall and strong, and to 
make his old mother comfortable always 
his first thought.” Then my heroine 
sighed: “If only Hiram could ’a’ lived to 
see Johnny grown up, he was so mortal 
proud of the boy.” 

KATHARINE Hutt. 
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ILS HOFFSTAD stood with dark, 
discontented face, regarding the row 
of myrtle plants on the veranda. 

There were two large, vigorous plants 
which had been planted, after the pretty 
Norwegian custom, when his sister Anna 
had become betrothed to Lauritz Nelson. 
Anna and Laurie had been married 
nearly two years now, and a little sprig 
of green beside the others was the myrtle 
she had planted for their baby boy. 
There were also two others somewhat 
smaller, which his sister Christine tended 
with jealous care. 

“ These are mine and Olaf’s,” she would 
say, shyly. “Do they not grow nicely? 
Oh! I would not have one of them droop 
for anything, for then one of us would 
die, and we are to be married soon.” 

There was a large, strong plant in a 
great box next to the two Christine 
tended. This his mother had grown for 
Nils. Nils was his mother’s favorite. 
He was large and strong and handsome, 
fit to make a mother’s heart very glad 
and proud. But just now his mother sat 
inside weeping, and Nils’ face was not 
pleasant to look upon, it was so full of 
sadness and rage. 

His sister Anna trundled her baby in 
his carriage up and down the walk, flash- 
ing glances of sympathy and pity toward 
Nils’ downcast face. 

“Tt is one shame! It is one pity!” she 
was whispering softly to baby, as he tossed 
his little fat hands and rolled his big blue 
eyes about in silent enjoyment of the cool 


breeze and the waving trees and the fine 
ride his mother was giving him. “Greta 
is such a nice, pleasant body, and I should 
be glad to call her my sister; but the beste 
moder she will not have it so.” 

For Nils was in love with a dark-eyed, 
black-haired German maiden, Greta Van 
Stein by name. But Greta was poor and 
lived down on the flats, while Ole Hoff- 
stad, Nils’ father, owned a house of ten 
rooms with a nice garden behind and a 
small grass plat in front. And the house 
stood also on one of the finest, broadest 
streets in the city. 

But the flats were low down by the 
riverside, and the houses were all small 
and poor; and in one of the poorest of 
these lived Greta with her old father and 
mother. Her father fished drift-wood 
from the river, and Greta sewed and knit 
laces when she could get such work to do, 
and at other times helped her father 
gather wood. 

Nils had first seen her so employed as 
he wandered idly down the river one day. 
She stood out on the dam or platform her 
father had built in the edge of the river, 
the sleeves of her blue calico gown rolled 
back from her round arms, her eyes 
gleaming beneath the bright - colored 
handkerchief she wore on her head.‘ 
With a long, hooked pole, called a picka- 
roon, she had just caught a block of wood 
away out in the current and was bringing 
it in triumph to the shore. But just as 
she had almost brought it safe to land, 
she had caught Nils’ eyes resting upon 
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her, and in her embarrassment she had from saying “Oh!” in a tone of such vexa- 
allowed the great block to slip from the tion that Nils felt almost ready to jump 





GRETA. 


hook and float away. When she realized into the river and swim after the wood, 
what she had done, she could not refrain until Greta’s merry laugh reassured him. 














“T will another one catch,” she said, 
and Nils stood and watched her until she 
caught another and another, the heap of 
blocks on the shore behind her growing 
larger very fast. Then away up the 
river they had spied a great block floating 
down. 

“Tt is too large for your small hands,” 
Nils said ; “let me take the hook.” And 
with a dextrous swing of the long pole he 
had transfixed the great piece of wood 
and brought it safely in, while Greta 
looked on in admiration at his agility and 
strength. 

Then Greta said she must go home and 
get supper; and piling some of the wood 
in a large, coarse bag that lay on the sand, 
she was going to carry it home, when 
Nils lifted it up and slung it across his 
own broad shoulders. They walked 
together then up the narrow, crooked 
street, with its small houses, at the back 
of which the bank of the river rose so 
high toward the sky that in the morning 
it quite shut out the sight of the rising 
sun. And Greta had told Nils of the 
hard times they had met since leaving the 
fatherland and coming to this great coun- 
try, where everything was so strange. 
Her only brother had come to America 
and then he had written for his parents 
and sister to come. He had found plenty 
of work, he said, at good wages, and so 
was quite able to care for them. They 
had received his letter joyfully and had 
started as soon as they could get ready 
an traveled so far, so far, that it seemed 
as if they would never stop. Then at last 
when they had reached this great city 
they met only sorrow; for the dear son 
and brother had fallen from a scaffold in 
the building in which he was working 
only a few days befvore their arrival, and 
instead of his joyful welcome, only a little 
heap of earth in the cemetery was theirs 
to weep over. 

It wassad. Nils felt a strange moisture 
creep into his eyes while Greta, in soft, 
tremulous tones, was relating this. 
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And Greta, seeing the sympathy in his 
face, told him how desolate they had felt 
and how all the joy had faded out of their 
lives. They were strangers in a strange 
land, of whose language and customs they 
were ignorant. Their money was soon 
spent and they were left destitute. But 
they had been able at last to rent the lit- 
tle house on the flats, and now that they 
could make their own living, the old mo- 
ther and father were getting so they could 
smile once more. ‘ 

There are hours sometimes in which ac- 
quaintance ripens as it would not in years 
under other conditions. So it was now 
with Nils. He threw down his load of 
wood at the door of the little house where 
Greta lived, feeling as if he had long been 
her friend, so wholly had his heart gone 
out insympathy. And when Greta’s fa- 
ther invited him to come in and rest a 
while, he had gone in. 

Greta set for him the one vacant chair— 
her own, perhaps—with its cushion and tidy 
of bright worsted patchwork, and she 
then busied herself about the supper, 
kindling a fire and putting over it the 
water for the tea. 

The old people spoke but little English, 
so there was not much conversation, but 
there was a certain frankness and friendli- 
ness in Nils’ manner that pleased them. 
The mother made some remark to her 
husband in German and then wiped away 
tears that filled her eyes. Then Greta 
came and smoothed with gentle hand her 
mother's gray hair while she told Nils 
that her mother thought that he looked 
like her brother, and it was this that had 
made her cry. When at last Nils arose 
to go it was with a peculiar sense of their 
goodness and a sort of sacredness that sor- 
row had thrown around them that he 
shook hands with the two old people. To 
Greta he said, “I may come again, may 
I not sometime ?” 

And she answered, “ You will be al- 
ways welcome.” 

He had gone many times after that, 
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coming to be regarded quite as a son by 
the father and mother, and at last he had 
asked Greta to be his wife, and they were 
betrothed. 

His sister Anna heard with warm sym- 
pathy the story of Nils’ love and betrothal, 
and chancing to meet Greta one day, she 
was so kind and sisterly that Greta’s heart 
was filled with love and gratitude. Nils’ 
father, too, had said, “Let the boy have 
his will.” But his mother frowned and 
looked her disapproval, though she spoke 
little at the time. 

But on this day when she had been 
showing Nils the myrtle she had planted 
for him, and how finely it was growing, 
he had asked, “But where is Greta’s 
myrtle ?” 

“Greta may plant one for herself if 
she has any,” his mother returned, angrily. 
“T plant none for such as she.” 

Then hot tears had rushed to her eyes, 
and she had gone into the house, leaving 
Nils standing sullen and sorrowful out- 
side. In his heart Nils began to hate his 


home, whose elegance and comfort had 
placed such a difference between himself 


and Greta. He wished almost that they 
were as poor as when they first came to 
America and had to toil from early till 
late to support the family and pay the 
monthly installments on their home as 
they became due. Nils’ whole soul rose 
up fiercely in its desire to burst this bar- 
rier which wealth had raised between him 
and his love. To besure, it was not much, 
only a good home and a well-established 
trade; but in his mother’s eyes it was 
everything, and to be poor and live on 
the flats a stigma not to be overcome by 
personal worth. But Nils had no inten- 
tion of giving up his love. He would 
marry her whether his mother was pleased 
or not, and then what a home Greta should 
have after awhile. The pleasant picture 
Nils conjured up in his imagination of 
Greta flitting about his own house, mak- 
ing the tea and keeping all things tidy, 
gave him such a longing for her real pres- 
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ence that he resolved to go at once and 
see her. He hurried into the house, 
smoothed his hair, put on a better coat, 
and stuck a flower in his buttonhole. 

His mother, quickly observant, guessed 
what was in his thoughts. Anger and 
jealousy surged through her heart. 

“Hark ye!” she said; “ you go to meet 
that lowborn, idle wench. But, I tell 
you now, I would rather see you dead 
than married to her.” 

Nils retorted angrily, and the hardest, 
bitterest words that had ever passed be- 
tween mother and son widened a rift that 
was not closed for many a long day. 

“You are sad to-night,” Greta said, 
when, with her hand on Nils’ arm, they 
walked in the moonlight by the river. 
“Something has happened that is not 
pleasant. Tell me what it is. I must 
help you every burden now to bear.” 

And, led on by her sympathy, Nils told 
what had occurred. 

“ Ah! she loves me not,” sighed Greta, 
as Nils pleaded for an early wedding day. 
“Your mother loves me not, but you she 
loves. She would rather see you dead, 
she says, than that I should be your wife. 
I know what it is to mourn a loved one 
dead. Such sorrow I can never bring to 
the heart of any one. No, we must wait! 
Here is the ring thou hast given me, dear 
one. Take it. I can never wear it more 
until thy mother herself puts it upon my 
finger with her blessing.” 

It was useless to argue. In vain did 
Nils plead. Greta was firm in her decis- 
ion. 

“TI cannot break thy mother’s heart,” 
she said. “ Rather let us suffer than that 
she should have sorrow. We must wait 
and trust the good God. Surely we can- 
not hope for His blessing when we do what 
is wrong, and not to honor one’s parents 
would indeed be sinful. No, dear one, let 
us wait and be patient.” 

The world seemed very dark to Nils as 
he went home that night. Greta no 
longer wore his ring. Alas! would she 

















He knew his mother 
She could 


ever wear it again? 
too well to have much hope. 
be hard and cold and firm in some things, 
even to those she loved. No, she would 
never yield. 

The future seemed to verify Nils’ appre- 
hensions. A whole year passed away, and 
during all this time, though Nils had not 
failed to make his mother aware of the 
condition of affairs, and of how much the 
success of his wooing depended upon her 
favor, she showed no sign of yielding. 
Greta, too, though she grew thin and sad- 
eyed, was firm. 

Nils grew desperate at times, and felt a 
strong desire working within him, like the 
spell of an evil spirit, to rush off and 
spend his hoarded earnings in mad revelry 
and dissipation. But the look of trust in 
Greta’s dark eyes and the clasp of her 
toil-worn, sun-browned little hand re- 
strained him. He resisted temptation 
and worked steadily on. But there were 
times when it seemed to him that he 
could not endure the sight of his mother’s 
face, she was so hard and cruel in her 
opposition to what he most desired. Then 
he would be irritable and impatient to 
that degree that his little sister Marie 
would say : 

“Nils is cross to-day—cross paa bege 
side,” when pure English would fail to do 
justice to the occasion. 

Poor Mrs. Hoffstad, though she had her 
own way, to be sure, found ‘life not very 
much happier because of it. At first she 
had felt a triumph in thus having matters 
in her own hands, but as time wore on she 
began to be touched by the thought of 
Greta’s self-abnegation and consideration 
for her feelings. And sometimes, when 
Nils would be unusually impatient and 
Marie heedless, she would sigh and think 
that they displayed very little of the spirit 
which actuated Greta. A strong desire 
grew in her heart at last to see Greta her- 
self. She would not for anything have 
Nils know of this, for she had no idea of 
ever giving up her position. But if she 
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could but manage to see Greta without 
making herself known, she felt that it 
would be an immense satisfaction. 

She turned the thought over and over 
in her mind, and at last, remembering 
that Greta knit laces, she determined to 
make that an excuse for a visit to her. 
She planned her excursion when Nils was 
out of the city on business. She merely 
remarked to her family that she was going 
out to make some calls, and then, when 
well out of sight of home and the inquisi- 
tive eyes of prying neighbors, she took the 
street car leading to the river. It was the 
first clandestine visit the good woman had 
ever planned, and she felt, somehow, while 
in the street car, as if her purpose were 
written on her face and all eyes were 
upon her. She breathed freer when she 
reached the bridge. From there she could 
see the flats spread out below in bold re- 
lief and could readily distinguish the 
windings of the crooked street. A long 
flight of steps down the bank led to this 
river-side village. They looked somewhat 
perilous to one not accustomed to climbing 
such rude stairs, but Mrs. Hoffstad reso- 
lutely toiled down them, though she 
panted before reaching the bottom. She 
was mortally afraid of strange dogs, and 
no sooner had she reached the lower level 
than one began viciously to bark at her. 
Already she wished herself at home, but 
the flight of steps were too formidable for 
her to attempt in her tired condition, so 
she hurried on. She began to be inspired 
with a vague terror; the women gazed at 
her curiously from their doors, and the 
men she chanced to meet looked sinister 
and ill-favored, she thought, so strongly 
does the imagination affect the judgment. 
She knew some of them afterward as very 
worthy people, but just then they con- 
firmed in her own mind the worst she had 
ever heard about the flats. She had al- 
most concluded to retrace her steps with- 
out having seen Greta at all, when one of 
the small dogs, for there were several of 
them by this time, seeming to discern the 
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fear in which she stood of them, caught at 
the parasol with which she sought to in- 
timidate them and snatched it from her 
hands. The poor woman, deprived of her 
weapon of defense, gave a shriek of terror. 
Instantly a dark-eyed girl, darting from a 
doorway near, recovered the stolen article, 
sent the small pack scurrying off to their 
homes, and then advanced to where Mrs. 
Hoffstad leaned, flushed and perspiring, 
against the fence. 

“Here is your parasol, madam,” she 
said ; “but I fear the wicked dogs have 
given you much fright. Will you not 
come in and rest awhile? The sun is warm 
to-day, but there is a cool breeze through 
the window.” 

“Many thanks,” said Nils’ mother. “ I 
look for a lace-knitter, Greta Van Stein 
by name; but I think now I will come in 
and rest awhile and then go home.” 

“Tam she you wish, madam,” said the 
girl, and she ushered Nils’ mother into 
their little room. 

Mrs. Hoffstad was a good housekeeper. 
She had no patience with careless, slipshod 
ways. But she found nothing to criticise 
here; within this little home everything 
shone with neatness. The curtains at the 
two small windows were spotless, the win- 
dows themselves clear as crystal, the little 
shelf of books was free from dust, the 
pillows on the bed were snowy white. 

Greta, having seen her visitor comfort- 
ably seated in conversation with her 
mother, brought a pitcher of fresh water 
from the spring. She looked so dainty 
and fresh in her blue gown and broad hat, 
as she came tripping in, that Madam 
Hoffstad could not but repress a little 
sigh. 

“If only they did not live on the flats,” 
she thought. 

The matter of the lace was finally set- 
tled satisfactorily, and Nils’ mother rose 
to depart. 

“Go thou, my child, and help her up 
the steps,” said Greta’s mother. “ Youth 
must a staff be for age.” 
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“Ah, she is well taught,” thought Nils’ 
mother. “It is this that has made her so 
careful for others.” And she wondered, 
as with the help of Greta’s strong arm 
she labored up the long flight of stairs, 
what Greta would say if she knew she 
were Nils’ mother. But Greta did not 
know. 

After that, when the weather grew 
warmer and it became harder for people 
who had had some disagreement or mis- 
understanding and who, besides, had a 
good share of temper to contend with to 
get along happily together, after a trou- 
blesome day, with the thermometer in the 
nineties, Nils impatient and irritable, the 
children noisy, and the housemaid more 
than ordinarily incompetent and slattern- 
ly, Nils’ mother would sometimes think 
with a longing sigh of the cool neatness 
of the little home on the flats and the 
calm cheerfulness of Greta’s face as she 
went about her work so deftly and noise- 
lessly. 

“Ah, if Providence had only made it 
different!” she would say to herself, thus 
shifting, as we are all apt to do at times, 
the result of her own willfulness upon an 
overruling power. 

But Providence, though noting the 
sparrow’s fall and heeding the faintest 
cry from a distressed little one, does not 
bend circumstances to suit individual 
fancy or caprice. 

The weather grew warmer and warmer. 
Most of those who could afford it had 
taken their families and gone to the coun- 
try for the heated term. But Nils’ parents 
did not care to leave their homé. They 
were too old, they said, to leave their com- 
fortable beds and arm-chairs for the sake 
of spending the summer in a strange 
country place among the woodticks and 
mosquitoes. Nils was at home too. He 
cared little now for the usual summer 
amusements, picnics, and boatrides on the 
neighboring lakes, parties and moonlight 
drives, for he could not have Greta now 
asa companion. She did not think it 























best, she said, for either of them to cherish 
hopes that might never be realized. And 
though she should be true to Nils always 
and never, never marry any, one else, he 
should be left free to do as he chose and 
form new ties, such as might please his 
family. This she had said with swimming 
eyes and quivering lips that told the effort 
such sacrifice required. And Nils was 
obliged to acquiesce, though he felt more 
than ever bound both by love and honor 
to this pure-hearted girl. He was miser- 
able and unhappy. He had not Greta’s 
confiding trust in the All-Father, and he 
did not bear well this trial of hope long 
deferred. 

His discontent, the burden of house- 
hold cares, and the sultriness of the season 
oppressed his mother’s usually cheerful 
spirits also. She lost her appetite and 
found moving about the house wearisome. 
At last she took to her bed. 

Anna and her baby were in the country, 
and Christine had gone to her new home 
in another State. Mrs. Hoffstad. was 
quite at the mercy of Martha, the untidy 
housemaid, and little Marie. To be sure, 
Nils and his father did all in their power 
to render the invalid comfortable, but 
their clumsiness proved too much for a 
temper long overtried, and she ordered 
them out of her sight. For two or three 
days the household quaked in their shoes 
at the picture of their own incompetency 
held up to them by the sufferer. 

“Hoffstad, be thou careful! Thou art 
dropping the ashes from thy great pipe 
into the gruel. Men are such awkward 
creatures!” 

“ Marie, look, thou careless one! thou 
hast set a hot dish on the table and a 
white spot is left. All things will be 
ruined soon!” 

“O Martha! have I not told thee times 
enough to dust the furniture thoroughly? 
See! there is dust enough on the bureau 
to plant seeds in. And this gruel, thou 
hast let it burn, Take it away ; one might 


as well die first as last, and starvation is 
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as good a death as any, perhaps!” so it 
was from morning till night. 

No, it was not a very happy household 
in those days. Her husband wished to 
procure a hired nurse, but the sick one 
protested so indignantly that she would 
not have another added to the number of 
her tormentors that the poor man, quite 
crestfallen and subdued, stole away, and, 
sitting on the steps of the back porch well 
out of sight and hearing, smoked his pipe 
and meditated upon the unhappy condi- 
tion of affairs. 

In the midst of these troublous times 
Greta brought home the lace. 

Martha answered her modest ring at 
the door, and being under orders to admit 
no one, she informed Greta of her mistress’ 
illness and was about to send her away. 

But Mrs. Hoffstad’s ears had caught 
some of the conversation. A quick, vio- 
lent ring of her bell brought Martha fly- 
ing in, expecting to behold her mistress in 
some sort of a fit. 

“Send the girl in here,” commanded 
the mistress, sternly. “I yet am able to 
manage my own affairs. Do not thou 
take upon thyself the ordering.” So 
Greta was ushered into the sick-room. 

“Ah, madam! I am sorry you so ill to 
find,” she said, in a voice of gentle sym- 
pathy. 

And madam answered weakly that she 
had suffered much and perhaps would not 
long survive. Then she asked to see the 
lace. This Greta unrolled, and having 
propped the sufferer up on pillows, the 
two were soon in an animated dis- 
cussion over the merits of “point,” 
“oakleaf,” “spider’s web,’ and various 
other patterns. Madam’s voice grew 
stronger. Herspirits rose. She rang for 
coffee to be brought in. 

“You must tired be after your long 
walk,” she said. “You must eat a bite, 
and tell me how the good mother and 
father do this trying weather. It has, 
indeed, been almost hot enough to fry fish 
on the walls, as they say in Norway.” 
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The lace Greta had knit pleased Nils’ 
mother, and she ordered more. 

After Greta left she felt so much better 
that with Martha’s help she rose and 
dressed herself. She sat in her easy-chair 
the most of the day. But in a day or two 
she was about the house again tending her 
plants and giving orders as usual. 

The next time Greta came with her 
lace Nils’ mother received her with the 
gracious cordiality of an old friend. She 
' took her into the parlor and gave her 
one of the easiest chairs. The lace she 
examined and admired. But just as 
Greta had received the money for it and 
was about putting it away in her little 
netted purse, she chanced to notice a pic- 
ture hanging on the wall. It was a por- 
trait of Nils, taken two years previously. 
Greta started, the money dropped from 
her hand and rolled about on the carpet, 
the blood rushed crimson to her face, the 
tears to her eyes. Nils’ mother had in- 
tended this revelation. But she was not 
prepared for the effect it produced upon 
Greta. 

Unheeding the bits of silver scattered 
about her, the girl rose. 

“ Are you then his mother?” she asked, 
in a trembling voice. “And is this his 
home? Then must I go. Believe me, 
dear madam, had I this known I could 
not into your presence have come. Now 
I must go.” 

“ But my son is not at home,” said Nils 
mother. “ Besides, I wish to talk more 
with you about the lace. But old people 
are to the young often tiresome. If you 
are weary of me I will not longer keep 
you.” 

Nils’ mother knew well what effect her 
words would have. Greta waited, though 
trembling and ill at ease. It was so 
strange to be here in this home talking to 
its mistress, who thought so ill of her that 
death was preferable to her presence in 
the family. Mrs. Hoffstad talked away, 
relating the most minute details of her 
recent illness and the trouble she had had 
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from incompetent help. Then, when 
Greta would have gone, she took her up- 
stairs to look at some pillow-cases and 
shams for which she was thinking of hav- 
ing lace made; and after that she spent 
what seemed to Greta hours in looking 
over the samples of lace and deciding 
which would be the most suitable for the 
purpose. At last a clock somewhere 
struck loud and clear the hour of twelve. 
Greta, urging that her parents would be 
uneasy at her long absence, again arose to 
go. She started down the stairs. 

“Wait, I have something for thee,” 
called Nils’ mother. “See, Greta,” she said, 
but without raising her eyes to the girl’s 
face, “ here is thy betrothal ring. I found 
it in Nils’ pocket. He is such a careless 
fellow that it is a miracle he lost it not. 
Thou must not take it off thy finger 
again.” And slipping the ring on Greta’s 
finger, she leaned over and kissed the girl, 
saying, “Bless thee, my child! Thou 
hast been very good to the old mother.” 

Then, as if not noticing Greta’s agita- 
tion, she hurried her down the stairs and 
out on the porch, holding fast her hand. 
She had heard Nils and his father come 
home for their noonday meal. 

“Nils,” she cried, “ bring me the water- 
ing-can. I must the plants water.” 
And when he appeared in the doorway a 
few minutes later, unaware that Greta 
was near— Here,” she said, “let us have 
a good showering. This myrtle that I 
have planted for Greta will get rooted 
never if it be not kept damp.” 

Then, as Nils stared in speechless amaze- 
ment at Greta standing tearfully yet 
happy looking in the porch, his mother 
hurried away to see to the dinner. 

Greta took the watering-can from Nils’ 
hand. “Thou wilt wash away the myrtle 
with such a flood as that,” she said, “ then 
one of us would surely unhappy be. But 
now,” as she stretched out the hand upon 
which shone the ring, “ Nils, see, it has 
thy mother’s blessing.” 

M. A. J. K. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“TTERBERT!” 

The young man paused in the door, 
which he had just drawn open, and looked 
back at his father. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Over to the Hall. I promised to meet 
Frank Leonard there.” 

“Frank Leonard!” Mr. Allen, who had 
been glancing over his shoulder, turned 
squarely around. There was a look of 
doubt and suspicion on his face. 

“Yes, sir. Iasked him to meet me 
there to-night.” 

“At the Hall, did you say ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What does this mean ?” 

“Tt means that I am going to help him, 
if I can, to break away from the bad 
habits that are ruining him.” 

Mr. Allen fixed his hard, searching 
eyes on the face of his son. 

“There’s nothing at the Hall to interest 
a godless young man like Frank Leonard.” 

“Not much, it is true; though it 
might be better for him and a great many 
other young men in town if there were.” 
Herbert Allen spoke quietly, but firmly, 
and as one who had taken a resolve and 
counted the cost. 

“TI don’t wish to hear anything more 
of that from you,” his father retorted, 
with ill-repressed impatience. 

Herbert dropped his eyes and stood 
waiting. 

“A mere place of rendezvous, I pre- 
sume.” 

“That is to be seen. It may prove to 
be nothing more. As you said just now, 
there is but little at the Hall to interest a 
yourlg man like Frank Leonard.” 

‘Mr. Allen frowned. 


“T don’t like your association with him. 
No good will come of it.” 

“Perhaps not. But I promised his 
mother that I would do my best to draw 
him away from the bad company he’s 
been keeping.” 

“And get drawn away yourself. You 
are going to try a dangerous experiment. 
When did you see his mother ?” 

“This morning. I met her on the 
street, and she stopped me and said, with 
her eyes full of tears, ‘O Herbert! 
won’t you try to help Frank? You know 
how it has been with him. He wants to 
do better, and you might help him so 
much if you’d only try.’ I told her that 
I’d do my very best. And so I went to 
his office and asked him if he wouldn’t 
meet me in the reading-room of the Hall 
to-night. He looked pleased, and said 
that he would certainly be there. 

No light broke over Mr. Allen’s face, 
for he saw only danger for his son. Frank 
Leonard was, as he expressed it, a godless 
young man, and anything like an inti- 
mate personal relation between him and 
Herbert could, he felt, have only a bale- 
ful influence. 

“Are you going to take him into the 
prayer-meeting ?” 

“TI can’t say,’ Herbert replied. “It 
will all depend on the state of mind in 
which I find him.” 

“There would be some hope for him in 
that case. Get him into the prayer-meet- 
ing by all means, as the only way in 
which you can do him any real good. It 
is the spirit and power of God, and not 
your weak efforts, that will save him if he 
is saved at all.” 

There was an ill-concealed contempt for 
anything which he might do, in his 
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father’s manner, that irritated Herbert 
almost to exasperation ; and it was only 
by a strong effort that he was able to keep 
back a disrespectful and irreverent re- 
tort. Turning away abruptly, he left the 
house. 

The two young men met at the hall of 
the Association. Neither of them was ina 
state of mind to enjoy a book or periodi- 
cal. Some half-dozen persons were in the 
reading-room, and in an adjoining apart- 
ment as many more were sitting at the 
chess tables. An air of deep quiet per- 
vaded the place. 

“Do you play at chess ?” asked Herbert 
Allen. 

Frank shook his head. 

“Don’t like the game. There’s no play 
in it, only the hardest kind of work.” 

“ Checkers ?” 

Another shake of the head. 

“ Not this evening, thank you.” 

They sat down together, Herbert try- 
ing to hit upon some theme of conversa- 
tion that would interest his friend. Never 
before had the atmosphere of the Hall 
seemed so oppressive. A few remarks 
and a few replies, which led to nothing, 
then a dull silence; intermittent efforts 
at conversation, and silence again. The 
clock struck eight, and the few occupants 
of the reading-room began moving out 
through one of the doors. 

“Shall we go in to the prayer-meeting ?” 
asked Herbert. 

“No, thank you,” was the quick reply. 

Another long silence. Herbert was 
beginning to feel troubled. What could 
he do for this young man? It was plain 
to be seen that he was repelled instead of 
being attracted by the sphere of the place, 
and that it would scarcely be possible to 
get him there again. 

“Come! It’s dreadfully slow here.” 

Frank Leonard had risen to his feet 
and was turning toward the door. 

“Where shall we go?” asked Herbert. 

“Oh! anywhere. I shall suffocate if I 
remain in this place any longer.” 
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As they were about passing to the 
street they encountered Mr. Hugh Allen. 

“Where are you going?” he asked, 
with some authority and considerable 
sternness of manner, setting himself in the 
way of the two young men. 

Both were silent, but Herbert looked 
particularly annoyed, and there was a 
flash of smothered anger in his eye, which 
his father did not fail to see. 

Young Leonard stood still for only a 
moment. Then he went past Mr. Allen 
and out through the door, which he held 
partly closed, indicating by this his rejec- 
tion of any right on the part of the latter 
to interfere with his movements and of 
his purpose to wait until Herbert’s inter- 
view with his father was over. 

“It is just as I supposed it would be— 
a subterfuge and a snare!” Mr. Allen 
could not repress the angry indignation 
that burned up in his heart and betrayed 
itself in his unguarded speech. 

“You do us wrong. There has been no 
subterfuge,” the young man replied, 
speaking with a quiet self-assertion that 
was a new surprise to his father. 

“What do you call this? A mere 
pretense of coming to the Hall! Where 
are you and Frank Leonard going ?” 

“TI cannot answer the question, for at 
this moment I do not know myself. But 
this much I will say as to my purpose—I 
am going to do my best, as I told you, 
to help Frank break away from his bad 
habits. I am sorry to say, there is little 
or nothing here to interest and hold him.” 

“No more of this!” replied Mr. Allen, 
interrupting his son. “If he cannot be 
held from his evil ways by what he finds 
here, he cannot be held at all.” 

“TI do not believe it, father,” answered 
Herbert. “The Association is well enough, 
and does good work in its narrow way, 
but if no other work of helping and sav- 
ing were done in Westbrook than what is 
done by the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, with all of its opportunities and 
pretensions—” 











“You must not talk to me in this way! 
I will not hear it!” said Mr. Allen, his 
sternness of manner showing itself again. 

“Then it is useless for us to talk at 
all,” the young man replied, with some- 
thing depressed and discouraged in his 
voice, turning from his father as he spoke 
and joining Leonard, who was waiting for 
him on the outside. 

“Herbert! Herbert!” Mr. Allen called 
after his son. But it was too late. He 
stood, with a gloomy, troubled face and 
an irresolute air for some moments, and 
then went slowly up to the meeting-room 
of the Association to take part in the re- 
ligious services of the evening. 

“TI hope there isn’t going to be any 
trouble between you and your father on 
my account,” said Frank, as the young 
men walked away. 

“No. Don’t give yourself any concern 
on that account.” 

“ He doesn’t like me?” 

“Perhaps not. Your way of life has 
not been of a character to meet his ap- 
proval. He is rigid in his ideas, and 
judges of people by very strict rules.” 

“T’ve no complaint against him and no 
excuse to make in justification of my way 
of life, as you call it. It is no more satis- 
factory to myself in some respects than it 
is to other people, and I am going to 
change it if I can.” 

“You can, of course,” replied Allen. 

“Of course is an easy word to say.” 

“May not doing be made as easy as 


saying ?” 
“No, sir. Get a little adrift, as I am, 
and try it. It takes strong pulling to 


make head against any current; and how 
much more resolute and persistent an 
effort when the current which sets against 
you is the current of an indulged appe- 
tite. You see, Herbert, that I understand 
myself, and know just where I am and 
whither I am drifting.” 

“But have made up your mind to pull 
against the drift and get into safer 
waters ?” 
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“You have done this before and tried 
your strength against the current.” 

“T know! I know! The odds were all 
against me, strength failed, and the waters 
bore me away.” 

“ Will it be any better now?” 

They walked on for some moments be- 
fore the reply came. 

“No better, I fear, if I trust in myself 
alone, for I am no stronger to-day than I 
was yesterday ora week ago. If the same 
temptations assail me, and I am left to 
meet them all alone, then God help me!” 

There was cry like despair in the young 
man’s voice as he laid his hand on the 
arm of his companion and clutched it 
tightly. 

“Shall I help you? Shall I give my 
strength to your arms as they pull upon 
the oars ?” 

“O Herbert! If you will!” 

The cry was deeper and stronger, but 
hope thrilled through the wail of despair. 

“If you will only stand by me and 
help me! I am weak and easily influ- 
enced. Nothing is so hard for me as to 
say no to any request or invitation from a 
friend.” 

“He doesn’t deserve the name of a 
friend who, knowing your weakness, sets 
temptation in your way. The man who 
asks you to take a drink, no matter in 
what guise of friendship he may come, is 


your enemy.” 
“T know it. But the custom is so uni- 
versal. No harm isintended. Men don’t 


seem to reflect.” 

“But you must reflect. Knowing, as 
you do, that the greatest danger to be feared 
lies in this direction, you should set the 
strongest guard here.” 

“If I only had your strength of will, 
Herbert. If I had you with me always.” 

“You are a free man and cannot be 
forced to drink. Let your no be said with 
decision, and you will soon find it re- 
spected.” 

By this time they were in the neighbor- 
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hood of the Grant House. Between that 
and the rooms of the Association there 
was no place of common resort for the 
young men of the town—no middle and 
safe ground of meeting and friendly inter- 
course after the day’s duties and occupa- 
tions were closed. Over those who were 
not religiously inclined the Association 
exercised but little if any influence, repell- 
ing instead of attracting them. The con- 
sequence was that a great many young 
men who had no taste for the low and de- 
basing influences of the tavern went there 
to meet their friends, and too often to 
spend their evenings in the company of 
persons whose habits were bad and whose 
sentiments were anything but pure and 
elevating. The evil results were seen in 
the dissipation and moral declension of 
scores of young men whose promise at the 
outset of life was all that their friends 
could desire. As a saving power in the 
community, set against the enticing in- 
fluences and destructive power of the saloon 
and tavern, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association was steadily losing instead of 
gaining ground. It was doing a measure 
of good; was saving many; but scores of 
young men in Westbrook were yearly 
going to ruin who might have been drawn 
within its safe inclosures if it had but 
widened the area of its attractions and 
provided the means of innocent recreation 
and pastime for such as had little or no 
taste for reading, the lecture-room, or the 
prayer-meeting. 

Arriving in front of the Grant House, 
the two young men paused and stood for 
some moments. Each felt drawn toward 
the billiard-room. There were friends 
and social life within, and little in their 
present state of mind to attract them any- 
where else. If they moved on, where 
were they to go or what were they to 
do? 

“Shall we have a game of billiards?” 
asked Herbert. 

“T don’t care,” was replied, in a voice 
of pleased consent. And the two young 
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men walked in past the bar to the billiard- 
room. There were two tables, both of 
them occupied by players. So they sat 
down to watch the progress of the games. 
It was half an hour before one of these 
tables was at their service. During this 
period young friends of Frank Leonard 
had asked him to take a drink as often as 
three or four times. If he had been alone, 
all the chances would have been against 
him, but with Herbert Allen at his side, 
he was able to say no, and with a decision 
that left him free from the solicitation 
which would, in all probability, have borne 
him away. 

It was after ten o’clock when Allen and 
Leonard came out of the billiard-room. 
They had become deeply interested in the 
game, and the time had passed without 
observation. Herbert went a little out of 
his way to see his friend safely home. 

There was a heavy cloud on Mr. Allen’s 
face—its home aspect was usually more 
clouded than sunny—when he met his 
family at the breakfast table on the next 
morning. But little conversation passed 
during the meal, and that was not of a 
cheery character. The occurrences of 
the previous evening had greatly disturbed 
hismind. He saw in them only the be- 
ginnings of disaster. He had little or no 
faith in any effort to save young men out- 
side of church work, and that was the work 
to which he held the Association, of which 
he was President, as closely as it was pos- 
sible for him to hold it. In his estimation 
its religious influence was its chief, if not 
its only, saving power. Anything out- 
side of this was but a concession to the 
world, the opening of a door for the Prince 
of this world to come in with his spirit 
and his ungodly influences. If he could 
have had his way, neither chess nor check- 
ers nor any gymnastic appliances would 
have found their way into the Associa- 
tion’s building. In his view, they were 
almost as much a desecration as if they 


had been introduced into a church. 


As Herbert arose to leave the break- 

















ast table his father said to him, in grave 
and solemn tones— 

“Don’t go out until I see you. There’s 
something I wish to say.” 

They were alone in the library a few 
minutes afterward. 

“Your conduct is giving me great con- 
cern.” There was a union of authority 
with remonstrance in Mr. Allen’s troubled 
voice. 

“I’m sorry, father. But you have no 
cause for being anxious on my account. 
I have done nothing and shall do nothing 
that I know to be wrong, and nothing that 
I care to hide from you. At any time 
that you wish to question me as to where 
I have been and what I have been doing, 
I shall be prepared to answer without re- 
serve or concealment.” 

“Then let me ask where you and Frank 
Leonard went after leaving the Hall last 
night ?” 

“To the Grant House,” was the un- 
hesitating reply. 

“O Herbert!” There was a thrill of 
pain in Mr. Allen’s voice. “That Ishould 
hear my son say this! That I should 
live to see him turn his feet away from 
the place where prayer is made, and seek 
for pleasure amid the orgies of Satan! 
What is there at the Grant House in 
which a young man who has been sur- 
rounded with Christian influences from 
his very childhood can find pleasure ?” 

“Not much,” was the calmly spoken 
answer. 

“Then why do you go there?” 

“Because I find at the Grant House 
something which I do not find at home nor 
in Association Hall nor any where else 
that I can go and come within the sphere 
of better influences.” 

“What do you find there which you 
cannot find at home or in the rooms of 
the Association ?” 

“A billiard-table.” 

The answer, given in a firm voice, 
struck Mr. Allen like a blow, hurting him 
to the very centre of his life, and throw- 
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ing the blood back upon his heart. The 


sudden pallor and strong convulsive move- 
ment of his father’s face shocked the 
young man. 

“Indeed, indeed,” he said, with much 
earnestness, “you take this matter too 
deeply to heart. In a simple game of bil- 
liards— ” 

“Silence! I want no plea for any of the 
devil’s arts! Billiards! And from the 
son of a Christian father !” 

The momentary pallor was succeeded 
by a dark congestion of all the veins in 
Mr. Allen’s face, the strange, baffled, 
angry, and almost cruel expression of 
which startled and half alarmed the young 
man. 

With an impatient wave of his hand 
Mr. Allen closed the unsatisfactory inter- 
view, and Herbert turned from him and 
went out of the library. 





CHAPTER XII. 


HERBERT ALLEN did not make his 
appearance at the Association rooms on 
that evening, greatly to the concern of his 
father. 

“Were you at the Grant House 
again?” he asked, on meeting him next 
morning. 

“ No, sir,” was promptly answered. 

“Where did you spend the evening?” 

“T called for Frank Leonard and we 
went to Judge Glendenning’s.” 

A start and a wider opening of Mr. 
Allen’s eyes. For a few moments the 
father and son looked at each other 
steadily. 

“T shall not go to the Grant House 
again,” said Herbert. “The company one 
meets there is not at all to my taste. 
Judge Glendenning has a billiard-table in 
his house, and has invited me to come 
there whenever I feel inclined to do so.” 

If Mr. Allen had yielded to his first im- 
pulse he would have said: “I don’t ap- 
prove of your going to Judge Glenden- 
ning’s. I don’t want you to come under 
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his influence. He’s a dangerous man, 
and will sap the foundation of your Chris- 
tian principles.” 

But he restrained himself. Something 
within him rose up in a quick protest 
against any such form of speech ; and as 
thought took cognizance of his real state of 
feeling he became aware of the fact that 
his son’s communication had lifted a bur- 
den from his mind. How much better 
that Herbert should spend an evening at 
Judge Glendenning’s than at the tavern. 
So he merely said : 

“I'm afraid of Judge Glendenning. 
He’s a profane and godless man, and 
little good will come, I fear, from any as- 
sociation with the kind of people you are 
likely to meet at his house.” 

“TI did not hear a profane or improper 
word of any kind during the whole even- 
ing,” Herbert replied. 

Mr. Allen looked incredulous. 

“ Heber Vivian was there, and he told 
me that the Judge said to his father that 
he was going to set a guard upon his own 
lips in the matter of profane language 
and to lay the same restriction upon his 
visitors.” 

“ Did Heber’s father know that he was 
there?” 

“ Yes, sir.”’ 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yes, I had a talk with Heber.” 

“What about ?” 

“A good many things. His father isn’t 
near so hard on Judge Glendenning as 
you are, and thinks that he means all 
right, and can, and he hopes will, do a 
great deal of good among the young men 
of Westbrook.” 

Mr. Allen shook his head very emphat- 
ically. 

“All a delusion! I am surprised that 
Mr. Vivian should talk so, and to his own 
son! What can he expect? What can 
he say if Heber prefers the billiard-table 
at Judge Glendenning’s to the reading- 
room at the Hall, and the frivolities and 
empty nothings of this world to the sub- 
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stantial things of religion? We have a 
right to expect better things from a min- 
ister of the gospel. I am amazed and con- 
founded! Did you gather from Heber 
that he had his father’s full consent—the 
consent of a Christian minister—to spend 
his evening playing billiards at Judge 
Glendenning’s?” 

“ Better and safer there for any young 
man, be he the son of a minister or not, 
than at the Grant House, and this Mr. 
Vivian knows,” replied Herbert. 

“But you have not answered my ques 
tion. I wish to know whether or not the 
son of our minister spends his evenings at 
the billiard-table with his father’s free and 
full consent ?” 

“Our conversation did not cover that 
point,” was answered. “And besides, I 
do not think that Heber cares enough for 
billiards to give up every evening to the 
game. I am surethat Ido not. WhatI 
understood was that Mr. Vivian had 
changed his views a little as to the sinful- 
ness of playing at billiards, and did not 
see so much harm in the game if separated 
from drinking and bad company. And 
in making this separation he thought that 
Judge Glendenning was doing an excel- 
lent thing and ought to have the approval 
of every good citizen.” 

A deep sigh heaved the breast of Mr. 
Allen. He shook his head solemnly and 
mournfully. 

“There is one thing about this matter 
that is worthy of note,” said the young 
man. 

“ What ?” 

“T’m told that the tavernkeepers are 
down on the Judge and call him all sorts 
of hard names. They say that his setting 
up of a billiard-table in his house and in- 
viting young men to come there and play 
for nothing is a mean and contemptible 
interference with their business, and that 
they'll make it go hard with him at the 
next election for county judge.” 

Another heavy sigh and another solemn 
shaking of the head. 











“You will be pleased to know,” said 


Herbert, “that Frank Leonard was at the 
Judge’s all the evening, and that I saw 
him safely home. His mother met us at 
the door, and I wish you had seen her face 
when she saw that all wasright. Itseems 
as if I could still feel the strong grasp of 
her hand as she took hold of mine. It had 
more of gladness and gratitude in it than 
a whole sentence could have expressed. 
The Judge had a long and friendly 
talk with Frank and seemed to take 
much interest in him, and when we were 
going away he said, speaking particularly 
to Frank: ‘Now, remember; I shall al- 
ways be pleased to see you. If at any 
time you feel like having a game of bil- 
liards, you are welcome to the use of my 
table. Don’t hesitate about coming. I 
like young men. In fact, I’m nothing 
but an old boy myself, with plenty of 
young blood in my veins. So come as 
often as you will, and don’t be afraid of 
wearing out your welcome. If I should 
happen to be away or occupied with busi- 
ness, don’t let that signify. You'll find 
somebody here, and something on hand for 
an agreeable evening.’ Now, wasn’t that 
kind and considerate?” 

But Mr. Allen gave no warm response, 
for,in his view of the case, more harm 
than good must come as the inevitable 
consequence of Judge Glendenning’s effort 
to gather around him the young men of 
Westbrook. What was the saving of a 
young man of the world like Frank 
Leonard from an intemperate life—even 
if that were done? As nothing, in his 
regard, compared to the loss which the 
Church and God’s kingdom must suffer if 
the children of the Church were enticed 
and drawn away into the world. 

“All specious and plausible, but harm 
must come of it in the end,” he answered, 
gloomily, and with slight asperity of man- 
ner. “I see no good in anything that 


entices the children of the Church, that 
draws them from the house of prayer to 
the billiard-room and the card-table. 


The 
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way to Heaven does not lie along the road 
that leads through these devices of the 
wicked one.” 

To this the young man made no reply. 
He had said all that he cared to say. 
That it would modify in any large degree 
his father’s views or prejudices he had 
little reason to hope. Still, he did not 
fail to perceive a change in his manner 
toward him. It was neither so hard nor 
so imperative; and it was clearly ap- 
parent that a feeling of relief had come 
to him since learning that Herbert had 
spent the evening at Judge Glendenning’s 
instead of at the Grant House. 

The appearance of the Judge at the 
church on the following Sunday and his 
earnest attention to Mr. Vivian's discourse 
took the congregation again by surprise. 
He waited for the clergyman, as the 
people passed out, bowing and speaking 
to one and another—everybody knew 
Judge Glendenning—and then walked 
home with him; and it was observed that 
the two men were engaged in earnest 
conversation .all the way, and that they 
stood talking for ten or fifteen minutes at 
Mr. Vivian’s door before parting. This 
made a great deal of talk in the congrega- 
tion. Some were greatly pleased, but 
others shook their heads and prophesied 
mischief. They saw in the good under- 
standing which was apparently growing 
up between their minister and the Judge 
a concession in the direction of the world 
and its maxims and vanities on the part 
of Mr. Vivian. Mr. Allen was particu- 
larly shocked and concerned, and com- 
municated his state of disturbance and 
concern to many in the Church with 
whom he had influence. 

The next Sunday saw the Judge at 
church again, and as attentive a listener 
as before. In the eyes of some his pres 
ence there seemed almost like a desecra- 
tion and an insult, for now his setting up 
of a billiard-table in his house, and his 
enticement thereto of the minister’s son, 
the son of the President of the Young: 
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Men’s Christian Association, and other 
young men who had been carefully reared 
in the Church, were facts known to every 
member of the congregation. They 
looked upon him rather as an emissary of 
Satan than an earnest hearer of the word. 
To many others, viewing these things 
from a different standpoint and in 
the light of a broader and more liberal 
estimate of things, his appearance at 
church and the deep interest with which 
he listened to the sermons were regarded 
as evidences of a true awakening in his 
mind. They could not and would not 
believe that if his heart were set on doing 
the devil’s work he would take any in- 
terest in such close and searching dis- 
courses as Mr. Vivian was in the habit of 
preaching. 

Two parties among the Church people 
of Westbrook were rapidly formed, and 
the lines of separation became more and 
more apparent every day. At the same 
time, two parties among the non-going 
Church people began to assume a distinct 
form and to stand toward each other in 
clearly detined antagonism. It was soon 
plain to the most casual observer that a 
revolutionary movement had been inau- 
gurated both within and without the 
Church, and that each had a clear-seeing, 
earnest, and efficient leader, who was able 
to draw to his standard many recruits. 
The leader within the Church was the 
Rev. Mr. Vivian, and the leader without 
the Church was Judge Glendenning ; and 
it became apparent from the very outset 
of this movement that they understood 
each other, and meant, if possible, to join 
their forces. 


Curiously enough, the leader within 


the Church who stood in opposition to Mr. 
Vivian, and the leader without the 
Church, who stood in opposition to Judge 
Glendenning, were Hugh Allen, President 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and Clayborne Grant, the proprietor 
of the Grant House. This fact was 
very significant, and gave strength to 
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the revolutionary movement within the 
Church. 

Thoughtful and sincere Christian men 
and women began to question as to its 
meaning. Was the kingdom of Satan 
really divided against itself, as some 
affirmed ; or did the evil one see, in this 
effort of Judge Glendenning and other 
good citizens, who were now beginning to 
act with him in an effort to draw the 
young men of the town away from the 
drinking-saloons by some of the very 
means used to entice them there, the in- 
auguration of a movement destined to 
weaken his power? If not, why did the 
men who were engaged in the infernal 
work of destroying both the bodies and 
the souls of men set themselves so bitterly 
and so malignantly in array against the 
Judge as they were doing? 

Questions like these perplexed the 
doubting and helped many to get into 
clearer light. Outside of Church circles, 
the duty of good citizens to protect the 
rising generation, as well as the weak and 
the unwary of maturer years, from the 
evil enticements of the saloon and gamb- 
ling house was a prominent theme of dis- 
cussion; and the stand taken, and the 
effort to draw young men about him made 
by the Judge, received not only the warm- 
est approval but the active co-operation 
of many who had long been waiting for 
some one to take the lead in a movement 
which had for its aim the repression of 
intemperance among the young men of 
the town. 

As before intimated, prejudice on the 
one side and ill-will and malice on the 
other set all kinds of false and exagger- 
ated stories into circulation. It was said 
of Judge Glendenning that he had de- 
clared it to be his intention to break up 
the influence of the Church in Westbrook ; 
that, while he attended public worship 
on Sunday, and pretended to be greatly 
interested in Mr. Vivian’s preaching, he 
secretly scoffed at religion; and that he 
had been heard to say over and over 

















again, that he’d shut up the Young Men’s 
Christian Association rooms in less than 
six months if they didn’t give up their 
prayer-meetings and turn their hall into 
a billiard-saloon, theatre, or something 
worse! Clayborne Grant, meeting Mr. 
Allen on the street, said to him, with a 
gleam of pleasure in his eyes— 

“So the Judge and your minister are 
going to set up a new religion.” 

“T don’t understand you.” Mr. Allen 
drew his head back, with widening nos- 
trils, as an animal who snuffs something 
in the air. 

“Haven’t you heard ?” 

“Heard what?” 

“About this new religion which is to 
supersede and set aside your good old 
Christianity.” 

“You are jesting,” said Mr. Allen, with 
a displeased air. ~ 

“Not I. And you haven’t really heard 
about it? Well, that is strange! Why, 
it’s the town talk !” 

“A new religion!” 

“Yes. A new way to get to Heaven. 
Instead of prayer-meetings, there are to 
be whist-parties and_billiard-matches 
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as propitiary offerings. Judge Glendenning 
is holding nightly meetings for doctrinal 
instruction under the sanction and en- 
couragement of your excellent and ex- 
emplary Mr. Vivian, who sneaks in at the 


‘back door, they say, and has a game of 


cards or billiards with the Judge after 
the rest of the company have gone 
home.” 

“There’s some mistake about this,” re- 
plied Mr. Allen, but in the half-hearted 
way of one who credits much more than 
he rejects of the story he has heard. 

“Not a bit of it. Ask yourson. He’s 
at Judge Glendenning’s studying the 
catechism of this new religion every 
night, and can tell you all about it. 
Good-morning!” 

And with a half-mocking bow, the 
keeper of the Grant House passed on, 
leaving Mr. Allen in a maze of doubt, 
perplexity, and righteous indignation, but 
more than ever sternly resolved to set his 
face as steel against every effort to accom- 
modate the Church to the world, or to 
let its idle vanities and profane amuse- 
ments come in to eat the heart out of re- 
ligion. 


[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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HE eighteenth century was one of 
strange contradictions—full of splen- 

dor and luxury for the rich and of squalid 
misery for the poor; of contemptuous 
levity and mockery with the many; of 
earnestness, mingled almost with agony, 
with a few—a century of conflict, of the 
breaking up of old ideas, old institutions, 
old beliefs. Such an age, although a 
deeper and stronger faith may emerge at 
the end, is, during the period of transition, 
an age of doubt and denial to questioning 
souls, an age of unrealities. The society 
of the eighteenth century hid many ugly 


and sore places, with its fictitious gayeties, 
its pursuit of trifles, its fair shows of 
courtesy. Nothing was more character- 
istic than the favorite entertainment of 
the period, a masquerade. In the glitter- 
ing crowd moved harlequins and queens, 
flower-girls and Turks, troubadours and 
nuns, exchanging jests, sarcasms, or 
feigned vows with their unknown neigh- 
bors. 

One of the most brilliant leaders in 
this social world was Horace Walpole. 
His keen wit swiftly penetrated the dis- 
guises and pretenses of others; but even 
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as he mocks and jests at their weaknesses, 
he mingles with the crowd that he de- 
spises. In spite of his brilliancy and in- 
tellect, he does not rise above their level ; 
no living faith or noble purpose stir his 


spirit to higher ends, and his life is a fail- ‘ 


ure, even in regard to the happiness he 
seeks as the one aim of his efforts. 

He was born in 1717, third son of Sir 
Robert Walpole, the prominent statesman 
who did so much by his influence to de- 
grade the spirit of honor in English politics. 

Horace Walpole early gave proofs of a 
quick and keen wit, but he found logic 
utterly distasteful, and failed signally in 
mathematics. The blind Professor San- 
derson told him, after two weeks’ expe- 
rience: “ Young man, it is cheating you 
to take your money. Believe me, you 
can never learn these things; you have 
no capacity for them.” Deeply mortified, 
but sure of his own talents, he engaged a 
tutor to instruct him every day for a year, 
but the only result was to increase and 
confirm his dislike for this study. The 
death of his mother was a severe blow to 
Horace Walpole, who had been greatly 
petted and indulged by her, and the sec- 
ond marriage of Sir Robert could awaken 
no other feeling than disgust. Such was the 
reputation—or the lack of reputation—of 

- his second wife that it fully justified the 
popular sarcasm, which gave as a reason 
for Sir Robert’s singular selection that he 
had tried all other ways of robbing the 
public and had exhausted them. 

After Horace Walpole left school he 
traveled on the Continent, according to 
the fashion for young gentlemen of his 
day, and his letters from Paris and Italy, 
1739 and 1740, already displayed a 
marked interest in art. His description 
of the Convent of the Charteuse gives a 
strong suggestion of the “ mellowed light,” 

the softened gloom, the hints of the weird 

and antique that he found so attractive in 

Gothic architecture at a later period. 

When he was in Florence he resided fora 

year with Horace Mann, the English 
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Minister to that city. After this somewhat 
lengthened sojourn he did not meet him 
again for forty years, and it was wittily 
remarked that the solidity of their friend- 
ship was in inverse ratio to their proxim- 
ity ; but this was scarcely just, as they got 
on admirably during the one year which 
they did spend in close companionship. 
The witticism may have been suggested, 
however, by the estrangement between his 
traveling companion, the poet Gray, and 
himself, for their friendship seems to have 
been seriously impaired during their trav- 
els together. Several misunderstandings 
and altercations occurred, followed at last 
by a complete alienation. Gray was 
warmly attached to Horace Walpole, and 
therefore felt any slight from him keenly. 
He probably showed this feeling to an un- 
reasonable degree, but Walpole—with ex- 
traordinary candor—owns that he was 
too full of a sense of his own importance 
not to have been “ inattentive to the feel- 
ings of one, I blush to say, I knew was 
obliged to me.” 

The year 1742 was not a bright one in 
the family history. Sir Robert Walpole 
was defeated politically and was threat- 
ened with impeachment, and Horace de- 
fended his cause by speech and letter. 
Yet at the time of his death, in 1745, he 
shows little, if any, emotion, dismissing it 
with one sentence in a letter of four pages 
filled with vivacious gossip. There was 
little sympathy, indeed, between their two 
characters ; Sir Robert was robust, rude, 
and coarse, while Horace was fastidious 
and critical, and his wit was finely flav- 
ored. Six years after his father’s death 
he describes, in a letter to George Mon- 
tagu, a visit to Houghton and his childish 
memories of the old garden, now so 
changed. He speaks with more feeling 
of his father than he had displayed at the 
time of his death, and alludes to his mo- 
ther’s grave with emotion and with deep 
tenderness for her fond affection fur him- 
self. But this is an unwonted mood with 
him. 

















By the world he is best known now by 
his revival of the taste for Gothic archi- 
tecture and for the romances of chivalry. 
An absurd incongruity, it is true, char- 
acterizes his romance, The Custle of 
Otranto, and it abounds in wild and fan- 
tastic incidents, but it is impossible not to 
feel ‘some impulse of gratitude to the 
founder of that school which produced 
Sir Walter Scott and his magical pages. 
Nor, indeed, do we owe him less for his 
influence in favor of Gothic architecture ; 
fur the Gothic revival, as has been well 
said, was followed by a Saxon, a Norman, 
a Tudor revival, and many a beautiful 
and venerable church and abbey and 
mansion have been saved from utter de- 
struction indirectly because of his elo- 
quent plea on behalf of “the fretted roofs, 
pendant in the air,” the rich “solemnity 
of painted windows,” the ivy-wrapt ruins. 

The ideas he expresses in regard to 
gardening are far in advance of the stiff 
funereal arrangements common in old- 
fashioned gardens. “They should be,” 
he says, “as riant and bright as possible, 
in full contrast to the dim and shadowy 
aisles of the Gothic building.” 

The history of his favorite place, “Straw- 
berry Hill,” sounds like a burlesque, but 
it was destined to give a death-blow to the 
affectation of classical taste, then preva- 
lent. The original building was the 
property of a retired coachman of Lord 
Bradford’s, and he is said to have acquired 
the necessary funds for the purchase by 
feeding his master’s horses on an economi- 
cal substitute for oats. Horace Walpole’s 
immediate predecessor was Mrs. Chenevix, 
the toy woman, and he gives an entertain- 
ing account of a visit from her sister and 
herself after he began hisalterations. They 
greatly admired a rare cabinet he showed 
them. “Sure, sir, you don’t trust the ladies 
who visit you with this?” exclaimed the 
sister. The building occupied him for 
years, and was a source of absorbing inter- 
est and delight. The place was visited by 
crowds of the nobles and most distin- 
VOL. LVI.—36, 
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guished persons of that day. “ Princess 
Emily has been here,” he says in a letter. 
“ Liked it?” “Oh! no.” “ I don't won- 
der. I never liked St. James,” But most of 
his visitors were more easily pleased than 
this Princess, and were enthusiastic in 
praise. Hesoon became an authority on the 
subject of architectural art, although his 
taste was by no means pure or consistent. 
“Strawberry Hill,” at first a Gothic cas- 
tle, became afterward an abbey, and was 
crowded with Greek works of art, curi- 
ously mingled with Chinese vases and 
grotesque curiosities from Japan. 

It is pleasant to find a kindly mention 
of Gray in a letter written in 1755, and 
some of his wittiest letters from Paris, 
1766, are addressed to him; for the rup- 
ture was in part, if not entirely, healed. 
Many of his most charming character- 
sketches are found in these descriptions: 
of his visit to Paris. Madame Geoffrin,, 
Madame de Boufflers, the Duchess of Choi- 
seul, Madame de Rochefort, are drawn 
with a swift but distinct and sparkling 
touch. A curious episode of this period 
is his friendship, or tendresse, for Madame 
du Deffand, which began in 1765, when 
he was nearly fifty and she was a blind 
old woman of seventy, and which was, in 
spite of their ages, not without an appear- 
ance of romance, and was interrupted by 
misunderstandings more suitable for 
young lovers than friends of old age ; for 
the letters on these occasions were “ full of 
reproaches, suspicions, and coldness.” 
From the creed professed by each, there 
would not seem to have been much ground. 
for genuine or warm feeling, for Horace 
Walpole writes to Crawford: “I think one 
had better be dead than love anybody,” 
and Madame du Deffand says to Madame 
Genlis, “ You love this child [the little 
Pamela] very much?” “ Yes, Madame.” 
“That is very fortunate. I have never 
been able to love anything.” 

Madame du Deffand again remarks, in 
a very heartless letter announcing to 
Horace Walpole the death of one who 
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had been her devoted and faithful friend 
for many years: “ You have made me a 
perfect proselyte ; I have all your skepti- 
eism as to friendship.” 

The letters of Horace Walpole to his 
friends, although their wit is charmingly 
blended with gracefully expressed senti- 
ment, have a certain air of unreality. 
There is an anecdote told of him that 
when he was a child he had so ardent a 
desire to kiss the King’s hand that his 
mother obtained permission fur him to be 
earried by night to the palace and admit- 
ted into the royal presence. In mature 
life. however, he never omitted an oppor- 
tunity of sneering at any sentiment of 
loyalty. Nor does he hesitate to speak of 
the Church with derision and predict her 
downfall. His feeling for the people was 
one of contempt, and it was Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s warmly expressed sympathy with 
suffering and oppressed humanity that in- 
duced him to speak of her “ with rudeness 
and intolerant spite,” and to apply the 
word “virago,” with curious inappropri- 
ateness, to a timid and somewhat formal 
old lady, who wrote chiefly for the pleas- 
ure and instruction of children, whom she 
seems to have dearly loved. The same 
incapacity for feeling for “another’s woes” 
is shown in his cold indifference to the 
tragedy of poor Chatterton’s early death, 
although after his fate had touched the 
sympathies of the public he sought, rather 
ineflectually, to disguise his own share 
therein. His cold and slighting behavior 
no doubt did much to drive Chatterton to 
desperation. Horace Walpole could not 
easily forgive having been duped by a 
mere boy, and especially on the subject of 
archeology, in regard to which many con- 
sidered his opinion authoritative. Other- 
wise he would have been among the first 
to smile at the fabrication of the “ Ancient 
MSS.,” with their traces of real genius, as 
a clever device on the part uf so young a 
poet. 

Macaulay speaks of him contemptu- 


ously as possessing “the soul of a gentle- 
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man usher,’ but Miss Berry presents 
this comparison from a more favorable 
point of view when she relates that Wal- 
pole himself often playfully said that he 
was sure, from his knowledge of old cere- 
monials and etiquettes, that he must have 
been, in a former state of existence, a 
gentleman usher of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. His perception of minute de- 
tails and his powers of satire, which do not 
spare inner motive or purpose, have com- 
bined to give us in his correspondence a 
most vivid picture of the society of Eng- 
land during his period. The Gunnings, 
the beautiful Lady Sarah Lennox (who 
was the first love of George the Third), 
Mary Lepel, the Duchess of Queensberry, 
Fanny Burney, the clever and eccentric 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, the lovely 
Duchess of Devonshire, live again in his 
pages. The witty but coarse Lady Towns- 
hend called him “spirits of hartshorn,” a 
description well earned by many a sting- 
ing witticism at her expense. In one of 
his letters he mentions that “ Lady Towns- 
hend was ill and took prayers, but has re- 
covered now, even of her repentance.” 

The backgrounds to the pictures of so- 
cial life he gives are put in with many a 
characteristic touch, and afford some curi- 
ous information. Adventures with high- 
waymen abounded in those days, and in 
1782 he complained that he could scarcely 
get up a card party, because every one 
was afraid to venture out after dark, and 
added: “If they do not take up shooting 
highwaymen instead of partridges speedily, 
there will be an end of society.” The 
weather was then, as now, a topic of 
lamentation and wonder, and in August, 
1786, he speaks of the cold evenings. “In 
short, I am come to think that the begin- 
ning of an old ditty, which passes for a 
collection of blunders, was really an old 
English pastoral, it is so descriptive of our 
climate: 

“¢Three children sliding on the ice, 
All on a summer’s day.’” 


Again, in June, 1793, he says: “I am 














sitting by the fire, as I have done ever 
since I came hither” (Strawberry Hill), 
“and, since I do not expect warm weather in 
June, I am wishing for rain, or I shall 
not have a mouthful of hay nor a noseful 
of roses.” 

His account of an earthquake, written 
at an earlier date, August Ist, 1783, is 
most vivacious: 

“Have you had your earthquake, my 
Lord? Many have had theirs. I assure 
you I have had mine. Above a week 
ago, when broad awake, the door of my 
cabinet rattled without a breath of wind. 
I imagined somebody was walking on the 
leads or had broken into the room under 
me. It was between four and five in the 
morning. I rang my bell. Before my 
servant could come it happened again, 
and was exactly like the horizontal tremor 
I felt from the earthquake some years 
ago. As I had rung once, it was plain I 
was awake. I am quite persuaded there 
was some commotion. Nor is it surpris- 
ing that the dreadful eruptions of fire on 
the coasts of Italy and Sicily should have 
occasioned some alteration, that has ex- 
tended faintly hither and contributed to 
the heats and mists that have been so ex- 
traordinary. George Montagu said of our 
last earthquake that it was so tame you 
might have stroked it. It is comfortable 
to live where one can reason on them 
without dreading them.” Farther on he 
writes: “Sir William Hamilton is ex- 
pected. He has been groping in all these 
devastations. Of all vocations, I would 


not be a professor of earthquakes.” 

In 1792, at seventy-five years, he be- 
came Earl of Oxford, inheriting the title 
from his nephew. His old age—other- 
wise a dreary one—was brightened by his 
friendship for the Misses Berry, whom he 
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met in 1787, and for one of whom the friend- 
ship seems to have ripened into a warmer 
feeling. Delightful as they were, and 
much as he enjoyed his intercourse with 
them, there was a sadness in knowing that 
this flower of winter had blossomed too 
late. Even his beloved Strawberry Hill 
had its attendant shadow, for he feared 
that his heirs might sell or alter it, and 
that its fine flavor of antique art would 
be lost in uncongenial hands. 

There are few more melancholy pic- 
tures than some drawn by himself of his 
declining years: 

“The trifles that amuse my mind are 
the only points I value now. I have seen 
the vanity of everything serious, and the 
falsehood of everything that pretended to 
be serious.” In another letter he says, 
excusing himself from writing: “I scarce 
go out of my own house, and then only to 
two or three very private places, where I 
see nobody that really knows anything, 
and what I learn comes from newspapers, 
that collect intelligence from coffee-houses 
—consequently what I neither believe 
nor report. At home I see only a few 
charitable elders, except about fourscore 
nephews and nieces of various ages, who 
are each brought to me cnce a year to 
stare at me as the Methusalem of the 
family, and they can only speak of their 
own contemporaries, which interest me 
no more than if they were talking of their 
dolls or bats and balls.” 

He died in 1797, at the age of four- 
score, his brilliant wit, varied talents, 
rank, and wealth having proved ineffec- 
tual to secure happiness or contentment ; 
and we see a striking instance of the 
failure life becomes when lived for oneself 
alone, given in this history of one whom 
most men praised and envied. 

Ex.xia F. Mossy. 
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CHAPTER I. 
. te are feeling lonesome, Squire.” 
“ Yes, on Sunday I can’t begin to 
tell you how lonesome I am. Seems as 
how the day’!l never go by ; makes me think 
o’ what ole Mrs. Morris said one long, 
bilin-hot day. She wondered ef night 
ever would come. ‘ La,’ sez she, ‘I b’leve the 
sun’s got tangled in the hazel bushes, an’ 
can’t go down.’ I can’t sleep o’ mornin’s 
an’ I haven’t much work todo. Aunt Cal’- 
ine leaves us a cole dinner an’ goes gad- 
din’ allday. I take the chillen to meet- 
in’ an’ hev ’em read some to me, but time 
seems mighty long. Ev’rything, ’specially 
on Sunday, tells me Liddy is in the grave 
‘an’ I’m here. Ef I only had any learn- 
in’ I could kind forgit myself readin’—I 
s’pose some people do—but fact is, Ned, 
I can’t read only by spellen out words, an’ 
it’s mighty hard work ; ’fore you git one 
idee, t’other flies away,” and he snapped 
his fingers to express the flying. “ Not,” 
he continued, “as I think any the less o’ 
myself for knowin’ so little—for I’ve got 
more head sense than many a college 
chap—but, by doggies! I wish I had some 
of their spare learnin’ too.” 

Squire Reid (he had long been known 
as Squire—the title, it was said, originated 
from a wild frolic of his youth) was a 
man about forty-five years of age, but he 
looked much older; years of toil had aged 
him before his time. He was of slight 
frame, bent and shambling in his build, 
with keen, small gray eyes, heavy eye- 
brows, a fine, aquiline nose, firm, close-set 
lips, light-brown hair, so carelessly cut as 
to show itself guiltless of a barber’s touch. 
The face and whole figure told of keen- 
ness and strength—strength of the wiry, 
enduring kind. There were deep furrows 
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on his face for one so young, yet hardly a 
trace of sorrow or tenderness, though he 
had seemed almost heartbroken with grief 
for the loss of his wife, whom he had 
buried under the snows of the preceding 
winter, a wife whom he had loved and 
cherished, and to whom his conduct had 
been blameless. Other powers and pas- 
sions had written themselves there too in- 
delibly to be effaced or remolded even by 
deep sorrow. If the hard, keen face lacked 
beauty, it was not because nature had 
been niggardly in her gifts; it was the sec- 
ond face, the face of his own making, that 
was at fault. 

The person to whom Squire Reid was 
speaking, Edward Thompson, was a much 
younger man, tall and fine-looking, with 
a dreamy face and dark-blue eyes. His 
speech was slow and voice slightly nasal ; 
he was a farmer, but bore no traces of 
hard labor, having learned a-shorter road 
to wealth than following the plow. 

He was known to have a “long head” 
in making a trade. His dreamy face and 
fine, dark eyes indicated a man lost in 
great thoughts, but the tangible results of 
those thoughts showed only the adding of 
acres to acres, and a constant increase of 
wealth. 

Among the “cattle kings” of the re- 
gion he was regarded as the “coming 
man,” and if he had ever known other and 
higher ambitions than wealth-getting 
there was no evidence of it now. He was 
a bachelor, his mother’s only child, and a 
very devoted son. 

Business relations had drawn Thompson 
and Squire Reid together. They would 
talk about the buying and selling of cattle 
for hours and hours together, Thompson 
with his slow, low, nasal speech, the Squire 
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with his rapid, incisive words, plentifully 
interlarded with his favorite oath, “by 
doggies!” which oath seemed to give him 
a deeper insight into the virtue of the 
pending transaction, and when either of 
them acted it was generally found that 
they had gained largely, and thus lands 
and herds increased. 

And yet their gains, large as they often 
were, seemed poor when compared with 
some of their more fortunate neighbors’, 
whose farms of a thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred acres stretched over this beautiful, 
fruitful region of Central Illinois. The 
fine-homes of these great landowners, sur- 
rounded by and containing the appoint- 
ments of wealth, grew in beauty and 
adornment as their possessors grew in 
wealth, and they, with their wives and 
daughters, clothed in silk and jewels, 
formed a rising country aristocracy within 
whose charmed limits many of the less 
wealthy were exceedingly anxious to 
dwell. 

Squire Reid had learned the secret of 
wealth-getting late in life, after his lithe 
young frame was bent with toil—learned 
that not corn, but corn-fed and grass- 
fatted cattle, the vegetable transmuted 
into the animal, bring far quicker and 
richer results for labor and capital than 
is usually known to the tiller of the soil. 

On this beautiful Sunday afternoon the 
two farmers were sitting on the north 
porch of Squire Reid’s great, staring, white 
frame house. It was near the close of the 
day, and the low slanting rays of the sun 
danced and gleamed through the leaves 
of the trees, giving a golden hue to the 
green grass on which it fell. The whole 
scene was one of peace, quiet, and beauty. 
The white house, surrounded with green 
trees, seemed a green island engirt with 
green, for on the north and west, across 
beautiful meadows and waving corn, stood 
as guarding sentinels the native forest 
trees, while on the east and south was the 
great orchard, now filled with ripe and 
half ripened fruit. No public road was 
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in sight, and there was rarely any passing, 
as those of the neighbors who passed 
through, making thus a shorter way, felt 
that there was little gain, owing to the 
many gates that must be opened and 
closed. 

Sunday callers were rare, for it was a 
Sabbath-keeping neighborhood, and it 
was the hearty greeting of the Squire that 
had caused Thompson’s remark about his 
feeling lonesome. 

“T s’pose,” he continued, “they've got 
plenty o’ learnin’ to spare, they make sich 
poor use 0’ what they have. Any way, 
I’m awful lonesome, an’ I aint a-goin’ to 
stan’ it much longer, neither.” 

Thompson tipped himself back in his 
chair, smoothed the hat on his knee, and 
looked at the Squire with inquiring 
eyes. 

“T’ve made up my min’, Ned,” said the 
Squire, in answer to the inquiry of his 
friend’s eyes; “I’m goin’ to have a wife 
for myself an’ a mother for my chillen.” 

“Well, I guess that’s all right,” said 
Thompson. 

“Well,” said the Squire, with a short 
chuckle, “that’s pretty good, considerin’ 
you’re an ole bach. I do b’leve Liddy 
’ud think it right herself. A house is 
awful without a woman in it. I mean 
one you can love an’ be good to, for I 
have fat Aunt Cal’ine here, an’ she keeps 
things kind o’ comfortable like, but it 
takes a heap o’ money, an’ things don’t 
suit then. I can offer a woman a good 
home, an’ I aint past loven her, neither.” 

“No, I suppose not. You'll have no 
trouble in finding some good widow or—” 

“ Widder? no widder for me, nor old 
maid, neither—no, I want a young woman, 
a girl that aint set in her ways—one I can 
train ’cordin’ to my own min’—fact is, I 
got my eye on the right one a’ready, an’ 
"fore many days I'll fin’ out her ’pinion 
on the subjec’-—only trouble is I don’t 
know her, only seen her yesterday, an’ 
I’ve jus’ been a thinkin’ maybe you can 
help me git acquainted.” 
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Whatever surprise the listener felt he 
showed none, only asking: 

“Well, who is she?” 

“She’s the Widder Cole’s oldest daugh- 
ter. They live over on Limestone Crick, 
clost to Rossville. I was over at Ross- 
ville yisterday, tryin’ to collec’ some 
money Jim Miller owes me, an’ long the 
street comes the prettiest girl, dressed all 
in white, an’ leadin’ a little mite of a girl 
—says I to myself there’s a woman as ’ill 
be good to chillen, she’s so keerful o’ the 
little ’un—that took my eye. You can tell 
lots bout people by little signs, ef you'll 
use your head, an’ I reckon that’s what 
the brain was give us for. I spied roun’ 
an’ found out who she was. Ef I’d had 
on my stake an’ rider close I'd a made 
some excuse to speak to her—been think- 
in’ *bout it all day. Now, you got some 
kin over in that diggin’s, can’t you help 
me git acquainted ?—maybe you know her 
yourself.” 

“Well, no. I don’t know her. I’ve 
seen her, and know all about the family— 
bought some cattle of her father once. 
They’ve had a pretty hard time since he 
died ; the farm has gone down, and every- 
thing looks like starvation.” 

“Poor set o’ farmers over there, any 
way,” said the Squire ; “ fences down, pigs 
runnin’ roun’ the yard, everything lookin’ 
like distress hung up to dry. My! it'll be 
a change to get into sich a nice neighbor- 
hood as this un.” 

“Farming don’t seem to be their call- 
ing,” said Thompson—“ that’s a fact—but 
the Coles are very nice people. The girl 
you speak of can’t be more than twenty. 
Tom Wilkins told me something about 
her.” 

He paused, as if trying to recall what 
he had heard. 

“What did Tom say?” asked Squire 
Reid, impatiently. 

“ He said that she had been desperately 
in love with a young man, an idle, worth- 
less fellow, who had nothing to recom- 
mend him but his religion.” 
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“T foun’ out her name was Lyddy— 
you don’no how glad I was; but what 
about that chap that wanted her?” 

“To break up the attachment they sent 
Lydia to Cincinnati, where, it seems, they 
have some rich relations. The rich uncle 
wanted her to stay with them, but she 
thought it was her duty to come home 
and help her mother, promising at the 
same time not to marry without her 
mother’s consent. So, you see, the field 
isn’t clear for you, Squire, and, besides, 
she’s too young.” 

Squire Reid made no immediate reply. 
He was thinking how very fine his 
chances of success were—poverty at 
home and a discarded lover. She would 
be desperate and ready for anything, and 
the bird once caught, there would be no 
trouble in taming and training her. Too 
young? pshaw! Could Ned have his eye 
on her himself?—shy Ned, who seemed 
to love only his mother. «Yes, that was 
why he was trying to discourage him, 
and the jealous thought deepened his 
sudden passion. A good, obedient daugh- 
ter, of course; he knew she was good; 
little signs always told; he remembered 
how pretty she looked holding the little 
girl’s hand, and mentally he drew pictures 
of her cheering and beautifying his deso- 
late home. At length he said: 

“Well, I'll git acquainted with her, any 
way. I’llrideoverthereto morrow— taint 
mor’n fifteen mile—an’ see if the widder has 
any cattle to sell,” and a queer, cunning 
smile lighted for a moment his furrowed 
face. Smiles were not at all at home on 
his face; he often indulged in a hearty 
laugh, but the swift, lightning play of the 
smile was seldom seen. 

As he ceased speaking they heard the 
low foot-fall of children’s feet approach- 
ing. A boy of ten years and a girl of 
eight came through the sitting-room door 
which opened on to the porch, and after 
a polite greeting passed on to a large 
catalpa tree, from whose branches a low 
swing hung. 
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The boy held a book in his hand. It 
was Rollins’ Ancient History. He threw 
himself on the grass and began reading, 
while the girl swayed herself lightly and 
gracefully in the swing. 

Few looked at the boy without turning 
to look again. The white face, with its 
broad, smooth brow, the large, dark-brown 
eyes, the fair hair, the expression of purity 
and aspiration, the promise of strength, 
all made an alluring picture that caught 
the eyes of even the careless observer, and 
drew again and again the gaze of the 
thoughtful. 

But the girl—there was little beauty or 
promise of beauty, and she was painfully 
conscious of her deficiencies. Her face 
was very dark, her cast of features heavy, 
her expression usually that of anger and 
defiance, though there were often flashes 
of mirth that sparkled in her black eyes 
and lit up her heavy features; a deep scar 
from a burn disfigured one side of her 
face; lately she had very pretty thick, 
dark curls, which partly concealed the scar, 
but in a fit of impatience she had cut 
them off. She had not looked in the glass 
since, except the first frightened stare 
after the curls were off; she did not intend 
to look again until they had grown long 
enough to hide the scar. Her motions 
were quick and graceful, and the defiant 
look became more defiant whenever she 
thought herself an object of pity on ac- 
count of her ugliness. 

Neither of the children resembled the 
father strongly. Alfred had his mother’s 
eyes and face, his father’s fair complexion— 
the best physical features of both; Julia 
inherited her physique indirectly on the 
mother’s side, but in disposition was much 
like her father. 

“Come, Alfred, son, it’s time you were 
bringin’ the cows,” said the father, almost 
as soon as the book was opened. “ Dan 
won’t be home to-night, so we’ll have to 
milk—better go at onct.” 

“Yes, father,” he answered, closing 
the book and rising, and the two children 
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passed over the green grass through the 
lengthening shadows toward the meadow. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Whar a fine boy your Fred is,” said 
Thompson, as the children disappeared. 

“O Ned !”—and there was eager interest 
in his voice—* you don’t know how my 
heart is set on that child. He’s the pic- 
ture of Liddy, has her min’, too. Ef 
Liddy had a chance she’d a took to 
schoolin’ wonderful—many’s the night 
she’s set up readin’ after workin’ all day, 
for she was none o’ your liter’y women, to 
let work go for books—and how proud she 
was of our boy. All his teachers say what 
a min’ he has, an’ how he does take te 
learnin’—an’ he’s never done anything 
wrong in the world as I know on—allus 
does his work cheerful, then off to his 
books. I go in town sometimes an’ see 
them college chaps steppin’ roun’ so spry, 
an’ kind o’ lookin’ down on me as has no 
learnin’, an’ I sez to myself: ‘My fine 
misters, not one o’ you has sech a boy as I 
hev, an’ don’t you wish you had ? he’ll be 
up with you one of these days, an’ way 
beyan,’ for, Ned, that boy shall hev all 
the learnin’ he wants—yes, ef I have to 
sell ev’ry foot o’ lan’ I got to give it to 
him. I haint forgot nor forgive yit them as 
wronged me so as I can’t hardly read, an’ 
jes’ can write my name to my notes—had 
to have my wife do my calculatin’ for me, 
an’ now my boy doesit. It’s been mighty 
hard, I tell you, for a man o’ my pride. 
Shure ’nough, I look roun’ an’ see how 
much more I’ve done in the world than 
some o’ them learned chaps, but I can’t 
help a thinkin’ ef I’d had the learnin’ I'd 
a done all this an’ more too, an’ not been 
looked down on by two-cent ninnies.” 

“Yes,” said Thompson, dreamily, “ edu- 
cation is a good thing,” and he passed his 
hand over his brow, while an expression 
of sadness passed over his face, the empha- 
sis of an expression that was seldom absent 
from his fine, dark eyes. 
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“You know somethin’ o’ how it war 
with me, Ned,” continued the Squire, 
“livin’ down there in Ten’see mong them 
slavers as wouldn’t have no schools for 
poor folks—an’ my folks had been gittin’ 
poorer an’ poorer—father allus sick, an’ 
when I come into the worl’ we jes’ had a 
little patch whe:e we could raise a little 
corn an’ tebaccer—an’ sich poor lan’, the 
cats:’ud laugh at it here—an’ I had to 
work early an’ late from the time I could 
han’el a hoe. By doggies! ’twould make 
a body’s heart ache to hear what we had 
to stan’. There was four sisters, all 
younger than me, an’ we come o’ good 
stock, an’ was awful proud. Mother used 
to teach the girls while she was a spinnin’ 
an’ a weavin’ an’ at night, when we was 
all workin’ roun’ the pine knots a pickin’ 
cotton. She wanted to teach me, but I’d 
be so tired, I was sich an awful worker, 
that I kind o’ couldn’t fix my min’ on 
books; fore I’d learn a new thing I'd for- 
git the ole. I’d no ide’ what a help learnin’ 
ud be—I had a mighty notion o’ gittin’ 
rich by hard work. 

“Well, when I was ’bout grown, we 
managed to sell our little patch, pack our 
things in a two-horse wagon, an’ come up 
here. Ye better b’l’eve we was glad when 
we got here an’ seen this fine country— 
wild prairie, mos’ly then—a few scattered 
log-cabins. We had money ’nough to buy 
a little Gover’ment lan’ an’ give us a start. 
Right where this house stan’s father an’. 
me built a log house with our own han’s, 
an’ that big catalpa tree my mother put 
out the day we moved in. We camped 
out an slep’ in the wagon while we was a 
buildin’. It was hard work, I tell ye, them 
days, an’ a heap o’ sickness; the lan’ was 
so rich like it pisined the air an’ give us 
chills an’ fever. Then the cholera came, 


three of us down with it at onct, an’ poor 
father died. We had to bury him with 
our own han’s, for the neighbors was too 
scaret to come nigh. Then evrything 
come on me, an’ it was mighty hard—had 
to haul things forty mile to market an’ 
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then take jes’ what they please to give you— 
but it was sizhts better than we had been 
doin’, an’ I worked early an’ late an’ saved 
ev'ry penny, an’ thought o’ the good time 
a comin’. My sisters growed up, married, 
an’ went away. I bought the portion of 
each one as she left, an’ at las’ me an’ 
mother was left alone, an’ she was gittin’ 
old an’ was all broke down, she’d worked 
so hard, I wanted her to have a good 
time in her las’ days. An’ when I married 
Liddy an’ brought her home it pleased me 
so to see how they took to each other, for 
Liddy had no mother of her own, but mo- 
ther didn’t live long after that. I was 
mor’n thirty when I was married, an’ the 
years I knew Liddy was the bright years 
o’ my life. I thought we’d grow ole to- 
gether. I sha’n’t never forgit her, even ef 
I do take another. I’m so lonesome—it 
aint in nater, to live alone—an’ the chillen 
must have somebody to look after them, 
an’ ef sich a woman as Liddy could care 
for me I should think now, with my new, 
fine house that I built jis’ as she wanted it, 
I orto be mighty keerful to look high 
*nough, an not be chicken-hearted in this 
business o’ marryin’. Folks are mighty 
apt to strike their level when it comes to 
marryin’. You think sometimes one’s a 
heap better than the other, but I guess 
when you come to look into things they’re 
kind o’ on equality or they wouldn’t hitch 
for life. Yes, I'll be mighty particular 
*bout the family. I haint no learnin’, but 
I’ve come of good stock, an’ I know I 
can make some woman happy, an’ I’ve 
got my eye on the right one, too. 

“Well, there’s my chillen with the 
cows,” and they both rose and sauntered 
toward the cow-yard, talking of the fine 
weather, the prospective crops, and other 
subjects of mutual interest. They lingered 
a moment at the gate, and then Thompson 
walked on toward the setting sun to his 
home. 

The west was all aflame with many- 
hued, sunlit clouds. The sun sets glori- 
ously in the prairie lands. The broad, 
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low horizon shows all the death glory of 
the day; often the bright golden clouds 
flit with all their grace and changing 
beauty over the azure canopy to the far 
east, and linger as if they would wait the 
coming of the king. 

Such a sunset now illumined the sky. 
The man with the dreamy face and fine, 
dark eyes walked toward the west. His 
eyes were cast downward, and he did not 
seem to see this fleeting wonder of the 
sky; but Alfred, the boy with that face of 
beauty and promise, stood with an unboy- 
like gaze fixed upon it, and his sister 
looked with a pained expression at her 
brother’s face and then at the setting sun. 
Had the Squire looked at the sky, it 
would have been for an indication of 
coming weather, but he was too much 
engrossed with new and delightful emo- 
tions and thoughts to think of the weather. 
It is true he was in love, but it was not 
that first etherial love that lends itself to 
all sweet delusions and glorifies all aspects 
of nature. 


CHAPTER III. 

A. Fairview neighborhood was agape 
with astonishment when, in less than a 
month from the time that Squire Reid first 
saw Lydia Cole, he brought her home as 
his bride. . The strange wedding was more 
than a nine days’ wonder. 

It was indeed a queer and hasty court- 
ship. He would take no denial, and in his 
eagerness to win her insisted that there 
were no objections. What did he care, he 
urged, that she loved another ; he did not 
ask her love now, if she would only per- 
mit him to love her he would trust time 
for the return ; difference of age was noth- 
ing, fur his heart was young—in short, his 
vehemence and persistence quite overcame 
her, and she closed her eyes with a death- 
like faintness when she uttered the fatal 
“yes” —she had meant itshould be “no” — 
and yet there were so many reasons why 
she should say yes—release from a life 
of poverty, ability to help her mother, the 
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hopelessness of her love, the thought that 
she could care for and love his children, 
all these things she urged as excuse, and 
did not know that lack of truth to her 
best self, lack of energy to battle with her 
hard condition, caused the weaving of the 
fatal, self-deceptive web. 

The neighbors were gathered to welcome 
her on the evening of the home-bringing, 
and many curious, kindly eyes greeted her. 

She looked very lovely in her dark-blue 
wedding dress, with its lace frill at the 
throat and wrists, and had a tremulous, 
startled air about her as she stood by the 
side of her bent and ancient bridegroom 
receiving congratulations. 

She was rather tall, with dark-brown, 
wavy hair, blue-gray eyes, a high fore- 
head and irregular features, a counte- 
nance very winning in its expression, al- 
most noble. She was somewhat awkward 
and shy in her movements, and very much 
given to saying the wrong thing in the 
small talk of society, and then blushing 
and becoming eonfused about it. She 
talked so little on this memorable evening 
and was so little conscious of what she 
was saying that this pain was spared her. 

The next morning—a damp, warm, de- 
pressing morning—she found herself wazt- 
dering aimlessly about the house, staring 
at the white, unadorned walls, peering into 
closets, trying to comprehend the situa- 
tion in which she had so suddenly found 
herself. Sometimes she would stop and 
clutch her hands nervously over her heart, 
as if thus she might still its aching. 

She started with a quick flush on her 
face as she heard her husband’s heavy 
footsteps approaching. 

“Well, Liddy,” he exclaimed, playfully 
twitching her nose, “ been lonesome while 
I been away, haint you ?” 

She drew back, fairly quivering with re- 
sentment, but managed to make some po- 
lite reply. 

“T lowed,” he continued, not seeming 
to see her quiver of resentment, “you'd 
have ’nough to do spyin’ roun’ the house 
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this mornin’. Mighty big place, aint it? 
Tol’ you ’twould take ’bout a day to go 


over it. Could mor’n stan’ your ma’s 
house in one corner. By doggies! you'll 
have to fly roun’ like wind in’ bladder to 
ten’ to all the things here. How handy 
*tis you have the name as all us been used 
to! My other Liddy was awful smart, I 
tell you—wasn’t a crack or corner o’ this 
big house got ahead o’ her. Seemed like 
she foun’ time for ev’rything.” 

While he continued talking Lydia sat 
staring at a spot of bright red in the rag 
carpet that covered the sitting-room floor. 
In after years she remembered the cross- 
ing of each small thread, and the bright 
red squares, between which she seemed to 
number, and she remembered that with 
this indelible picture had come the thought 
of the terror and despair of a lost soul, 
and a wonder if it could bring greater 
pain than what she felt. 

“Bout time for dinner, aint it? You 
mus’ ‘take the reins in the kitchen putty 
soon an’ let Aunt Cal’ine go. She’s 
powerful wasteful—haint no ide’ o’ mend- 
in’ the corners an’ fixin’ up cole victuals 
in a deceivin’ way, as any woman 0’ 
brains ought to know how. But rest 
yourself an’ git acquainted first. I ‘lowed 
to keep her awhile. Oh! you'll like it 
here ; plenty of ev’rything, nice neighbor- 
hood, not sich poor trash as you got over 
in your diggin’s, an’ you'll forgit all ’bout 
that feller o’ your’n what never could 
make a livin’ for you. I’ve hearn all bout 
him, layin’ roun’ readin’ instid o’ gittin’ 
somethin’ ahead—” 

“Please don’t,” she whispered, hoarsely. 

“Love him yit, do you?” he said, with 
a short laugh, utterly oblivious of how 
she was suffering. “Well, it’s the nater 
of women to love, they can’t help it, an’, 
by doggies! I’m glad of it, fer there’s 
where our chance comes in—can allus git 
a woman’s love ef you'll be good to her 
an’ wait long ’nough—never knowed it to 
fail. You'll live to thank me for mar- 
ryin’ you ’most agin your will.” 
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“Now, this here bread aint good,” said 
the Squire, when they were seated at the 
dinner-table. “Aunt Caline kin cook 
somethings mighty nice, but she don’t 
allus hit it on the bread—should a seen 
the bread my other Lyddy use to make— 
fairly melted in your mouth o’ its own 
goodness.” 

The young bride, with a feeling of des- 
peration, tried to change the subject. 
Bread-making was a mystery she knew 
nothing about, and it may as well be 
added that it was mystery that required 
years for her to fathom, but the husband 
continued, at the first lull of the forced 
conversation : 

“My! the ide’ o’ beautiful wheat a 
comin’ up an’ livin’ all through the col’ 
0’ winter, an’ growin’ so big an’ fine in 
summer, an’ men a slavin’ their lives out 
to save it in the nic’ o’ time, an’ all the 
trouble o’ thrashin’ an’ millin’ it, an’ git- 
tin it safe in the flour bar’l, jest to have it 
spiled at last in the bread-makin’ cause 
the cook wont use her head ’bout it—by 
doggies ! taint Christian.” 

“TI wish,” she said, very gently, “ you 
wouldn’t use that word ; it sounds so like 
swearing.” 

“Swearin’,” he said, with a good- 
natured laugh, “why, I haint swore this 
many a year, not since I jined ghe church, 
but I s’pect I would sometimes when I’m 
mad, if I didn’t low myself this chimney- 
corner swearin’ that there aint no law 
agin. I'll try an’ quit, but I’m ’fraid I’m 
too ole—folks as ole as I am don’t change 
easy—ther’s the good o’ havin’ a young wife 
—’twon’t hurt you to fall into my ways, as 
*twould some cranky widder or ole maid.” 

Unfortunately for the immediate com- 
fort of the household, Aunt Cal’ine over- 
heard the conversation and concluded to 
leave at once. She was a distant relative 
of the first Mrs. Reid—called aunt by 
courtesy—a large, fat, good-natured 
woman, who prided herself, justly, on her 
cooking ability. She did not at all ap- 
prove of the new bride. 
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“Might have done much better nearer 
home,” was her comment. 

As she was a widow of about the Squire’s 
age, there was some significance attached 
to the remark by the gossips of the neigh- 
borhood. 

She thought, as she took her hasty de- 
parture, that she would “drop in” in the 
course of a week and learn how to make 
bread. 

She did drop in quite frequently, and 
her mild blue eyes showed all the amaze- 
ment they were capable of expressing over 
the deplorable state of the culinary de- 
partment. 

“My, my!” she would say, shaking her 
head and looking sad and astonished, as 
she repeated the doleful tale to eager, ques- 
tioning housewives. 

Lydia, forced at once to begin the 
heavy duties of housekeeping, began with 
brave hesitation and a determination to 
succeed. If she knew little about house- 
keeping, she had no natural dislike for it, 
and there .was certainly a good deal of 
pleasure in the consciousness that she was 
mistress of this home, which was in such 


wide contrast to the scantily provided 


home she had thus far known. Often in 
her day dreams she had built and fur- 
nished houses much like this, before that 
fairer dream of love in a cottage had come 
to her. Even when she first explored the 
house, with that lost and hopeless feeling 
in her heart, she had thought of various 
changes and improvements that she would 
make. She began bravely, and tried to 
be brave over her failure and disappoint- 
ment in small matters, battling at the same 
time with agony which gave her new insight 
into the capacity of the human heart for 
suffering. She began to feel so old,so weary, 
and a few days after she was married, 
after a sleepless night, she looked into the 
glass to see if she were not turning gray. 
There were no silver threads among the 
brown waves, but the haggard look star- 
tled her. One week from the night of the 
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home-bringing Lydia Reid wrote in a lit- 
tle square book which she called her 
diary: 

“Within the last few days I have been 
capable of committing a great crime. I 
thank Thee, O my God! that Thou hast 
preserved me. I have been ready to 
break all bonds and fly from my hated 
prison. There have been times when I 
could have risen at midnight and walked 
to him whom [I still love with my whole 
soul. But I have cried unto Thee, O 
God! and Thou hast preserved my soul 
from snares; I have suffered. But why 
need I attempt to put into words what I 
have suffered? language is powerless. 
Ah me! me! if I could only save some 
woman who still is free—could tell her 
that earth holds no misery equal to that 
which comes from marriage without love.” 

This was the last she wrote in her little 
diary. Up to this page the little book 
was filled with rather weak and senti- 
mental confessions, such as many young 
girls write. Here was the strong cry of 
anguish, the confession that words were 
powerless, and she wrote no more. 

Squire Reid set himself vigorously to 
work to train his new wife. He meant to 
be exceedingly good and kind after his 
own manner, and was at first very patient 
about things that did not suit him; some 
weeks passed before he so far forgot him- 
self as to emphasize what he was saying 
with harsh words. Always something of 
a “ Betty,” he seemed to think that now 
he must look after things very carefully 
and see that things were started right— 
that there were no innovations. 

Lydia soon found that she was expected 
to fall into the old round of things, as 
they were explained to her in all their 
minute details, that she could not have 
her own way even in small things, and if 
her astonishment was great, it was not 
greater than her husband’s astonishment 
when he found that, with all his pains- 
taking efforts, he could not “train” her. 
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UNT TABITHA was cross. There 
was nothing strange or unusual in 
that. Aunt Tabitha was always cross. 
Every boy and girl in the neighborhood 
knew that. Even Aunt Tabitha herself 
admitted that she hadn’t so good a disper- 
sition as she used to have, but then wasn’t 
there good reason ? 

Hadn’t she a shif'less, good-for-nothin’ 
husband, who often came: home a little 
boozy? and didn’t she hev to work like 
a nigger, takin’ in washin’s and anything 
she could get to do to buy their vittles 
and clo’es? and could she trust Uncle 
’*Kiah to so much as git a pound of tea at 
the corner store? No, not she; for he was 
the curistest man you ever see, and likely 
as not would give theirlast penny to some 
lazy good-for-nothin’ like himself, and his 
own wife and children starvin’ at home; 
or, if the fit happened to take him, he 
would spend the money for whisky down 


to Henson’s saloon; and then hadn’t her: 


two little girls, who might hev been old 
enough to be some help and comfort to 
her now, died when they was little ?— 
though Heaven knows what happiness 
they’d found in this world, and it’s a mercy 
they’ve gone, with such a father—and 
then hadn’t her only son George, who 
ought to be in his own home that minnit 
helping his poor old mother from workin’ 
her gray hairs into the grave—though as 
to that the sooner she was out of this 
troublesome world the better, Aunt Ta- 
bitha said—and a keepin’ a holt, as it were, 
of his poor old father—for George allus 
could do more with him than almost any- 
body else when he was a mint to—hadn’t 
this same George agone to pickin’ up of 
his father’s lazy, shif’less ways, and a lay- 
in’ aroun’ and doin’ nothin’, and when 
she had jest told him what was what and 
how one shif’less one in the family was all 
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she could stand, and if he was agoin’ to 
be like his father and not take after the 
Dobsons—of which she would say there 
wasn't a lazy hair in their heads—he 
might as well go to the poorhouse or 
State’s prison first as last ; and hadn’t he 
jest riz up and said, rather proud-like, 
“Yes, mother, I'll go,” and then walked 
out without another word, and he only 
sixteen and not asolitary word been heard 
from him since, and it’s nigh on to four 
years ? and hadn’t Uncle’Kiah been worse 
than ever sence then, and worked less, and 
lazied more, and come home boozy oftener, 
and grown sulky and gloomy, and not 
talked back when she’d scolded him, but 
jest took it all like a whipped dog? and 
if that wasn’t enough to make anybody 
cross Aunt Tabitha would like to know 
what was. oP 

Yes, Aunt Tabitha was generally cross, 
but on this particular Thanksgiving morn- 
ing she was, if possible, more so than usual. 

Uncle ’Kiah had come home the night 
before a little “boozier” than ever, and 
what with getting him to bed and giving 
him a “piece of her mind”—though she 
had done that so often one might feel sure 
she had not ascrap left big enough to offer 
any one—Aunt Tabitha had forgotten to 
get her kindlings. 

She always would scold at Uncle ’Kiah’s 
shortcomings, though she herself “allowed 
it didn’t never do no good, he would go 
and do jest the same ag’in.” 

“Uncle Kiah never got the kindlings. 
If he split her enough reg’lar wood, and 
coarse at that, she might think herself 
well off,” Aunt Tabitha said. 

It had rained in the night, and all the 
wood and chips in the yard were damp. 
The morning was cold and gloomy, and 
not especially adapted to inspiring one 
with cheerfulness, neither has it been re- 























corded that building fires of damp wood 
has a tendency to improve one’s amia- 
bility. 

Aunt Tabitha was far from being an 
exception to ordinary mortals in this par- 
ticular, and was just contemplating the 
last flickering flames of her second failure 
with anything but a satisfied state of 
mind when there was a light tap at the 
kitchen door. 

Aunt Tabitha was not the only person 
who has felt annoyed at callers. They 
have such a provoking way of coming 
just when one most wishes they would not, 
and of all hours early in the morning be- 
fore the fire was built. seemed the most 
out of season. 

An additional scowl implanted itself 
upon Aunt Tabitha’s forehead as she 
slammed the stove door with a decided 
bang and opened the kitchen door as if 
she would like to bang that and whoever 
was behind it. 

If it had been anybody bit sweet little 
May Southerland, there is no telling how 
Aunt Tabitha might have treated her 
caller on this very inauspicious morning. 
An ordinary tramp would have felt wilted 
and withered beyond his own recognition, 
and would ever afterward have had a 
source of regret in the fact that he had 
tapped at that kitchen door. 

Even brave little May looked the least 
bit frightened, notwithstanding Aunt 
Tabitha’s face softened a little at sight of 
May’s, although she would not have 
acknowledged it, even to herself. 

There is no kind of defeat to a person 
in Aunt Tabitha’s frame of mind like that 
of owning they are touched by any soften- 
ing influence, or that their cross moods 
are unjustifiable. 

May’s cheery voice had the least bit of 
a tremble to it as she said: “Good-morn- 
ing, Aunt Tabitha. Here is a turkey 
mamma sent you, and wishes you will have 
a happy Thanksgiving.” 

“H’m,” growled Aunt Tabitha, as she 
took the turkey from May’s tired arms; 
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“it’s a wonder anybody thought of me; 
folks don’t usually. Why didn’t your 
mother dress it? It’s a deal of work to 
dress and stuff a turkey.” 

A less resolute heart than May’s would 
have been quite overcome by this thank- 
less return; but May had started out to 
accomplish a purpose, and was deter- 
mined not to go home until she had fin- 
ished her errand, so she replied, cheerily : 

“Why, mamma has not dressed our 
own yet. The boys have just killed them, 
and she said I might bring this right over 
to you so you could have it in time not to 
kill a chicken or anything else for dinner. 
And Daisy and I are coming over to din- 
ner; mamma said we might. I asked her 
to let us, for I thought maybe you would 
like to think we were your little girls 
come home to spend Thanksgiving. And, 
Aunt Tabitha,” added May, growing 
bolder as her little heart warmed with 
her theme, “if I were in your place I 
would put on a plate for George; ’cause 
he might happen to come, you know, and 
it would be so pleasant and nice to have 
it look as if he was expected ; and then if 
he should come it would be all ready, and 
we would have such a nice time altogether. 
Mamma said tell you not to mind about. 
any pie or cake ; she has plenty baked, and 
Daisy and I will bring some when we 
come, and if you haven’t bread enough 
baked we can bring some of that too.” 

“ You needn’t do that, I’ve got enough 
—dinner will be ready about two o’clock,” 
and Aunt Tabitha turned as abruptly as 
she had spoken, and walked into another 
room. 

It was a sorry sort of welcome for this 
little self-invited guest, but it was a great 
deal from Aunt Tabitha. Her face had 
softened more and more during May’s 
last words, and a close observer might 
have discerned a slight moisture about the 
eyes and a little huskiness to the voice. 

There must have been something very 
important for her to look after in that 
other room, for she remained much longer 
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than was courteous with a caller standing 
in the open doorway who had not even 
been invited to sit down—so long that 
May concluded not to wait for her return, 
but started for home with a heart not 
quite sure of success, yet yielding not to 
the thought of defeat. 

What would the boys say if they knew 
how cross Aunt Tabitha was, and what 
she said about the turkey? 

It was with many a remonstrance and 
a great deal of pooh-poohing that they 
had greeted May’s announcement of her 
desire to take Aunt Tabitha a turkey 
and invite herself and Daisy there to din- 
ner. 

“She'll freeze you to death if she don’t 
bite your head off the first thing,” said 
Tom, “and find fault with you instead of 
thanking you for the turkey.” 

Even Mrs. Southerland, although as 
kind at heart as May herself, did not quite 
approve of the plan, thinking it would 
make a dreary day for her little daughters, 
and doubting if Aunt Tabitha appreciated 
their efforts to add to her happiness. 

May was so persistent in her request, 
so certain that she should succeed in 
overcoming Aunt Tabitha’s ill-will and 
make her happy in spite of herself, that 
imamma finally gave a reluctant consent, 
and told the boys to kill another turkey. 

Tom so far relented as to select a choice 
turkey and carry it to Aunt Tabitha’s 
gate for May, yet all the while insisting 
it was a “fool’s errand” she had under- 
taken, and that Aunt Tabitha would do 
nothing but scold and make them miser- 
able if they went there to dinner. 

“Poor Aunt Tabitha,” said May, as she 
climbed the hill between Aunt Tabitha’s 
shabby little wood-colored house and her 
own spacious, pleasant home, “ maybe she 
would be better-natured if her little girls 
had lived, and if George had not gone 
away, and Uncle ’Kiah was like other 
folks.” 

Dear, kind-hearted May, she could al- 
ways find an excuse foreverybody. Tom 
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was glad of his share if he did think her 
charity must be stretched threadbare to 
cover Aunt Tabitha’s multitude of sins. 

Aunt Tabitha was aunt to everybody, 
perhaps because she was aunt to nobody, 
and just as May’s slight figure had reached 
the top of the hill, she had finished that 
important work in the “other room” and 
came back to the kitchen. 

The fire, which, when she was inter- 
rupted by May’s entrance, seemed in doubt 
whether to live or die, exhibiting a pre- 
ponderance of evidence jn favor of the 
latter alternative, had since decided to 
live, and greeted her with a cheerful 
crackle. 

The sun was peeping from behind a 
cloud and made brilliant patchwork on 
the floor as it shone through the small, 
many-paned window and the open door- 
way. 

It must have been this that wrought 
the change in Aunt Tabitha’s face, and 
made her step so lightly as she moved 
about the kitchen getting breakfast and 
preparing the turkey for the oven. 

And could it have been this that made 
her stop occasionally, forgetful of break- 
fast and turkey, as she gazed thoughtfully 
away and muttered to herself something 
about the “little girls” or “George,” and 
“how should she know how much I'd sot 
my heart on ’em.” 

There was almost a smile on her face 
as she sat on the side of the bed witha 
clean white shirt on her lap when Uncle 
’*Kiah woke up some time later. 

She was on the watch, for Uncle ’Kiah 
never liked to change after he was once 
dressed in the morning. There was really 
something like cheeriness in her voice 
when she said: 

“We're goin’ to hey company to-day 
and I'd put on a white shirt if I was you. 
And there’s your black pants you was 
married in and hev been hung away so 
long; I’ve brushed ’em up so’s they look 
better’n your everyday ones. And-——and— 
if you didn’t mind wearin’ it—there’s a 














coat of George’s in the closet as will ‘pear 
more dress-up like than your’n.” 

Uncle ’Kiah was speechless. He was 
so overcome with wonder at such a greet- 
ing after his night’s “spree,” that if Aunt 
Tabitha had produced Cinderella’s robes 
and glass slippers and told him to put 
them on and go with her to the moon, he 
would have obeyed without a word. 

Nor did he sufficiently recover from his 
astonishment to ask who was coming until 
after he had split and brought in three 
armfuls of wood, an unusual thing for 
him to do the first thing in the morning. 

He did wake up enough, however, to 
notice the five plates when Aunt Tabitha 
set the table for dinner, and said, “ Who 
did you say was comin’, Tab’tha?” 

“May and Daisy Southerland,” she 
replied, not noticing the cause for the 
question. 

“Then who is that other plate for?” 

“ For George,” was the quiet answer. 

“George! is he coming?” and Uncle 
’Kiah looked quite wild and startled, and 
his hand shook nervously as he clutched 
at Aunt Tabitha’s new gingham dress. 

“No; not as I know of,” said Aunt 
Tabitha, trying hard to conceal a slight 
tremor in her voice; “but May and Daisy 
will take the little girls’ places, and I 
thought I would like to hev it look as if 
we was goin’ to all be together, and then 
ef he should come, the plate would be 
ready.” 

“Oh! is that all?” and Uncle ’Kiah sank 
into his chair and deep thoughtfulness. 

“Poor man,” said Aunt Tabitha to her- 
self a little later, as she went into the 
kitchen to baste the turkey, “how he 
misses George and the little girls too; 
mebbe he thinks of them as much as I.” 

Aunt Tabitha would not for the world 
have let Uncle ’Kiah hear her speak in 
that manner. It displayed weakness, she 


thought, to be soft and tender, and then 
how could she ever get along with him in 
that way? she could hardly do anything 
with him as it was. 
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Nobody but little May Southerland 
would have thought there was anything 
remarkable in that Thanksgiving dinner. 
To be sure, the turkey was crisp and juicy, 
and the mashed potatoes done just right, 
and the squash rich and yellow, and the 
cranberry sauce beautiful, and the fruit- 
cake and pumpkin pie and doughnuts— 
why, they were fully as nice as mamma 
ever made. And Uncle ’Kiah looked 
quite good-natured and attractive in his 
clean white shirt and wedding pantaloons, 
which were a little too small, and George’s 
coat, which was a little too large. And 
Aunt Tabitha—well, she did the best she 
could; she did not appear exactly jolly; 
the settled lines and curves which mark 
an unhappy, discontented nature cannot 
be erased in a day; the corners of her 
mouth had been too long accustomed to 
draw down to relax very much into 
smiles; but no one could deny there was 
a pleased look in her face, and, if she was 
thoughtful and said but little, she cer- 
tainly did not find fault or scold, and 
that was something. 

What were all these things to May? 
She could have had this much and more 
at home, with mirth and jollity and good 
cheer without stint; but here was a bit of 
happiness of her own making, a ray of 
sunshine of her own bringing. Giving 
happiness to others is like throwing a ball 
at a building, it bounds back to yourself. 

After dinner Uncle ’Kiah really be- 
came enthusiastic over the stories of when 
he was a boy, as he cracked the hickory- 
nuts Aunt Tabitha had brought from the 
garret in a little blue and white checked 
bag. And May and Daisy ate the nuts 
and laughed at the stories and chatted 
and sung, until the old house must have 
felt quite awkward in the presence of so 
much more merriment than it had known 
before in years. 

“ Now, we must all tell what we are 
thankful for,” said May, when the nuts 
had been put away and the “scattering 
pieces” swept up so as not to grease Aunt 
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Tabitha’s poor, but clean, old carpet. 
“Aunt Tabitha, you must begin.” 

It was a hard place for Aunt Tabitha. 
She had so long indulged in complaining, 
it was difficult for her to acknowledge she 
had any blessings. 

At last she said: 

“Well, I’m glad you came here to-day, 
but—” 

Aunt Tabitha never finished the sen- 
tence. She was suddenly very thirsty, 
and had to go to the water pail in the cor- 
ner for a drink, and then she thought of 
something she wanted in the pantry. 

It took her so long to find it because of 
something that would get into her eyes 
some way and had to be wiped out with 
the corner of her blue-checked apron, 
that when she did come back May 
thought it was time they went home, and 
actually had the courage to kiss Aunt 
Tabitha good-bye. 

Who knows how long those wrinkled 
lips had missed a kiss, or how much that 
innocent, childish one might have sweet- 
ened the embittered life. 

George did not come that Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, though Uncle ’Kiah looked often 
and eagerly toward the door; but he was 
so pleased with May’s suggestion of hav- 
ing his plate on the table, that he asked 
Aunt Tabitha to have it there at every 
meal. 
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And so, when George did come the fol- 
lowing spring, one morning just as his 
father and mother were eating breakfast, 
he found it there waiting for him ; and he 
found, also, what was much better to him, 
a hearty welcome from his mother, with 
never a word of reproach. 

And Aunt Tabitha was really proud of 
her boy—who had turned out like the 
Dobsons after all—when he stood up so 
tall and manly before her and said : 

“Well, mother, I did not go to the 
poorhouse or State’s prison, but I have 
got enough ahead to start in business, and 
I’ve rented Mr. Monroe’s south eighty, 
and if you'll go and keep house for me 
you needn’t do any more washing or 
working for other folks, and if you are 
ready we will move into a pleasanter 
house this very week.” 

“It is reely ’stoinshing,” Aunt Tabitha 
said, afterward, “to see how ’Kiah takes 
to helpin’ George on the farm—chorin’ 
’round, tendin’ to the chickens and pigs, 
and actually follerin’ the plow in hurryin’ 
times, when George has bigger work to 
do. He’s the curistest man you ever see, 
reely got more gumption than he had 
when he was younger and wasn’t stiff 
with rheumatiz, and then he hardly ever 
gits boozy nowadays. Well, George allus 
could do more with him than almost any- 
body else when he was a mint to.” 
Apa M. Simpson. 
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RUSHING, splashing, dashing, the 
sound of falling waters, the whir of 
wheels, and the shadows played with the 
sunlight on the great stone mills, and 
wavered and danced with the dashing 
fuam. All day long the whir and splash 
continued, drowsily, monotonously, yet 
pouring the sweetest music into many an 
honest heart. John Harland thought there 
never was such music, and so thought little 
lame Joe, whose father worked in the mills. 
“Tf only some day I mightn’t be lame, 
and would grow up big and strong, and 
lift them long iron things like father does,” 
sighed little Joe. 

And his mother, listening too, drew the 
curly head close to her shoulder, and 
looked down into the dark blue eyes, and 
somehow could not wish him changed, for 
there was something of the angel about 
little Joe. 

All day long the busy toilers worked 
on in Harland Mills, worked on and sang 
at their work, for the master was liberal 
and kind, and because he had lived in a 
cottage once himself, and not so very long 
ago, he knew just how to make those other 
cottages comfortable and cozy. 

Jim Perkins raised his head from the 
heaps of crimson cloth, glanced through 
sunlight and shadow at the winding road, 
and laughed softly to himself. Another 
laugh resounded through the room, and 
two pairs ofeyesexchanged amused glances. 

“A goin’ up to Hughes’, I be bound; 
wonder which gal it’ll be ?” 

“It’s time he war choosin’. They’re 
puttin’ the finishin’ touches on the house 
mighty fast.” 

“ Miss Lizzie’s rether stuck up. Reckon 
the boss ’ll think twice ’fore he ventures 
in that quarter.” 

Here the voices were lost in the whir- 
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ring, but they took a higher pitch and 
went on: 

“Miss Laurie, she’s the perty one— 
black hair a curlin’ round her face and 
cheeks like apples. I bet on Miss 
Laurie.” 

“And you don’t give Miss Jennie no 
chance at. all? I heered the boys say as 
Miss Jennie aint one to stand still and let 
her bird fly.” 

“The boss is too good fer any of ’em.” 
Jim Perkins snapped his great brown 
fingers and bent aguin to his work. 

Not a shadow about the parlor windows 
of the brick house on the hill, only the: 
yellow sunshine and here and there a. 
waving morning-glory clinging to the sills. 
John Harland sat on one end of the stiff” 
little sofa feeling guiltily homesick for the 
leather-seated chair in the dingy office of* 
the mills. But the new house was pro- 
gressing wonderfully, and, of course, the: 
new house must have a mistress. The: 
mill-hands never dreamed that the per- 
plexity of the “boss” was equal to their 
own. Should it be Miss Lizzie, the model’ 
housekeeper, who admired and coveted 
his bay windows to an almost alarming 
extent? Miss Laurie was very charming. 
when she shook her curls, and her cheeks. 
—Jim Perkins hit it when he called them 
apples—ripe, red October apples. But, 
somehow, the little one, Miss Jennie, had’ 
such a way of paying pretty compliments- 
dear to a bachelor’s heart. It was she- 
who discovered how the new house was- 
situated on the highest point of the- 
country round. 

“ And, O Lizzie! you can sit on the side 
porch and look right down on the great 
heavy wheels splashing and dashing 
through the foam!” cried Miss Jennie, 
with beaming, ecstatic eyes. “Mr. Har- 
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land, I do think you've got the sweetest 
place in the world.” 

Whichever one he took to the picnic of 
course would be the one. He knew the 
neighbors expected it of him, that they 
were waiting with high-pitched curiosity. 
In his indecision John Harland wished 
he had gone and done this thing twelve 
years ago when he was young and foolish, 
and maybe wouldn’t have minded it so 
much, not waited until the sober age of 
thirty-five. . 

“Which one I’m to ask I declare if I 
know,” he sighed to himself; “and how 
on earth I’m to ask the one with the 
other two looking on it’s impossible to 
say.” 

Tf only two of them had been away 
from home he would have had it all ar- 
ranged quite comfortably by this time. 
But the three were there, each doing her 
best to entertain the welcome guest, each 
asking a portentous question quite quietly 
to herself: “Could it possibly not be I?” 

Miss Lizzie gathered together the latest 
pieces of music and called her sisters to 
come and sing. And the master of the 
mills sat pretending to listen, with all the 
shadow in his heart and not one bit of 
sunlight. 

By and by he became conscious of an 
old familiar sound right under the back 
parlor window, the brisk rubbing of a 
pair of hands up and down a wash-board, 
and blushed angrily to think that in his 
heart of hearts he preferred it to that 
other sound got up for his particular 
entertainment. If only they would sing 
some of the sweet old songs his mother used 
to sing when he was a boy. Suddenly 
that someone outside burst into a ringing 
laugh. The man ‘smiled in unison, such 
a pretty laugh it was, like a bird-note, 
high and clear; and then the same voice 
broke out joyously : 


“Oh! [ love the merry sunshine, 
It makes the heart so gay 

To hear the sweet birds singing 
On a summer holiday.” 
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He wished that he were closer to the 
window, so that he might peep through 
the shutters at the suds dashing up about 
the bare arms. He remembered long 
ago—why, it must have been more than ten 
years—when he came across the corn-tields 
with his gun over his shoulder and one 
poor little rabbit he was almost ashamed to 
carry, and old Billie Hughes would have 
him come to the house to taste the fall 
cider. They were walking along together 
talking of the crops, when, passing under 
the walnut-tree, a great, green nut came 
thumping on his hat, and out from among 
the branches sounded a happy, childish 
laugh. And there she was, that little 
madcap, Annie Brown, perched high up 
on a swaying limb. Her uncle would 
have her get down then and there; and 
he remembered how when she saw the 
rabbit she burst out crying. Two years 
ago she had come back to the farm in the 
capacity of poor relation, and he had 
thought it kind and generous in old Billie 
to take her in and give hera home. But 
as he listened to that laugh, like an 
echo to the child’s laugh he had heard so 
long ago, he didn’t like to think of 
little Annie having to work so hard as 


he heard the neighbors say she had to 
work. 


A heavy footstep tramped hurriedly 
along the hall, and farmer Hughes's burly 
form appeared at the parlor door: 

“Good-morning, John,” he called out. 
“Look yer, girls, I’m in a pickle. Can't 
you spare the little nigger! I want some 
one to hold the bags—we're about to 
begin, and Ed Riggs aint come. Mighty 
near dinner-time- to begin thrashin’, eh! 
Harland? but somehow my folks is lazy 
this year. Well, Lizzie, can I have the 
boy ?” 

“O Pa!” cried Laurie, shaking her 
curls, “he’s fixing the calla lilies, and in- 
deed! it must be done to-day.” 

“Pa!” exclaimed Jennie, running to 
him and clasping his arm, “you promised 


faithfully you wouldn’t take him away 

















fur anything, and you know, Pa, you 
always keep your promises.” 

“You're too much fur me,” said the old 
man, winking across at John Harland ; “I 
guess I’ll have to do with Nan; she’s next 
thing to a boy, anyway.” 

“Pa! she’s washing our white dresses 
for the picnic,” called Lizzie, but he was 
out of hearing. 

Jennie ran over to the back window 
and peeped through the shutters’ where, 
awhile ago, some one else had longed to 
peep. “She’s just finishing up,” she an- 
nounced, “and they’re done beautifully. 
I’m so glad Pa let us keep Sam. Don’t 
you like callas, Mr. Harland ?” 

“Nan is very fond of that kind of 
work,” declared Miss Lizzie, who had 
caught a glimpse of a little frown deepen- 
ing on John’s forehead. “She isn’t 
domestic in her tastes at all, but we are 
trying to improve her.” 

Then Laurie ventured on the subject 
of the picnic. Didn’t he think the old 
Ford woods was the best place to have it? 
And he listened and assented and hoped 
they would have a pleasant day of it, and 
thought going in a crowd was, after all, 
the best way to go to a picnic, and 
blushed furiously after he had said it. 
When the dinner-bell rang out the dinner 
hour, he started up in a great hurry and 
looked at his watch. No, he couldn’t 
possibly stay to dine; he had already 
overstayed his time. 

He unhooked Robin and led him down 
the green hillside toward the meadow; 
he was going home the short cut. He 
could hear the merry threshers laughing 
and jesting. It hurt him to think the 
little madcap, who sang so sweetly over 
the washtub, was out there enjoying the 
rude jests of the workers. She wouldn’t 
cry over the rabbit now, he thought; she 
probably wouldn’t believe she ever had 
done such a thing. Robin wondered why 
the master walked so slowly, and, taking 
advantage of it, bent his head and nibbled 
at the short, sweet grass. 
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Down by the spring-house he tied the 
horse to a gnarled willow, and went round 
to the sparkling spring. 

With a start of surprise he almost let the 
yellow gourd slip from his grasp, for there, 
with her pretty head buried in her arms, 
half sitting, half reclining on the rocks, 
was Annie Brown, in a wild abandonment 
of grief, sobbing as if her very heart 
would break. She heard the approach- 
ing footsteps, felt a great hand laid softly 
on her throbbing shoulder, and turned 
angrily upon the intruder. But the in- 
dignant words would not come forth, there 
was such wonderful kindness in the eyes 
that met herown. The red lips quivered, 
the head went back to its resting place 
on the bare arms, again the shoulders rose 
and fell with that convulsive motion so 
pitiful to see. John Harland could not 
see it and remain silent. When he spoke 
his voice was as tender as if speaking to a 
grieved child: 

“ Won't you tell me what’s the matter?” 

A catching of the breath, a long-drawn, 
sighing sob. 

“You didn’t like it holding the bags, 
maybe?” ventured John. 

This time the brown head came up 
again ; two little, hard-worked hands were 
held out before her. “What difference 
does it make what I do?” the girl said, 
hopelessly ; “ but oh! what would mother 
have said?” The tears that followed this 
were gentle tears that trickled through 
the small fingers, the sobs were softer 
sobs. Then suddenly she jumped up and 
stood before him, gazing scornfully down 
on the scanty print frock barely reaching 
to the tops of the rough little shoes, 

“Just look at the length of my dress,” 
she cried, “and I’m nineteen to-day.” 

Just as suddenly she reseated herself on 
the rocks and let her glance fall on the 
gurgling water. “You must think I’m 
a strange kind of a girl to live on a farm,” 
she said, with an odd little laugh, “ taking 
a cry instead of a dinner,” and over her 
face there swept a blush, sweeter than 
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Miss Laurie’s apple-red, just a faint, 
peach-like tint, kissing her cheeks and 
dyeing her ears. 

“T don’t think you’re a strange girl at 
all,” he answered, “and I'd like it very 
much if you'd tell me al/ the trouble.” 

She glanced up at him swiftly, in in- 
credulous wonder; then her dimples deep- 
ened and a smile crept to her eyes and 
mouth. “It might make war,” she said. 
The madcap was not all out of her yet. 

But by and by she did tell him her 
troubles, looking into his kindly face the 
while, confided to him, with naive frank- 
ness, her childish hopes and fears—how 
she wanted to teach school over in the 
village as soon as she was twenty-one. 
She could do it now, if only it wasn’t for 
the arithmetic, but she was studying every 
night. Then she asked him, while he 
shaded his eyes that she might not see the 
gleam of amusement in them, if he really 
saw any use of arithmetic, cube-root, and 
all that ? 

And when he supposed that she could 
play on the organ quite as well as her 
cousins, sbe ran those restless little fingers 
up and down upon the rocks as on a 
mimic key-board and hummed a line or 
two of Annie Laurie. Two tears that 
still lingered under her long lashes here 
fell on the dimples of her cheeks. Poor 
child! with all her planning, she was 
wretchedly homesick for the home that 
was gone from her forever. 

But the picture of another home was 
being beautified in Jubn Harland’s busy 
brain, and when he lighily jumped to 
Robin’s back and rode along the lower 
meadow he was also making wonderful 
plans. 

And he was going to the picnic, but not 
in acrowd. It had not taken so much 
courage, after all, to ask some one to go 
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with him when that some one was Annie 
Brown. 

A few leaves fluttering through the air, 
a light fall of snow glistening on the 
ground; and lying here and there in great 
white patches on the slanting roofs of the 
mills. Tumultously, hurriedly, the creek 
rushed on, as if fearful the ice-king would 
grasp it and hush its boisterous melody. 
There was a solitary look about the mills 
that Thursday morning—not a sound of 
busy looms, not a sight of busy figures 
moving beyond the panes. If you had 
asked the villagers over at Middlebrook, 
five miles away, they would have an- 
swered, with a stare at your ignorance, 
that it was Thanksgiving Day. But had 
you gone down to Saunders’s whitewashed 
cottage and put the same question to little 
Joe he would have had quite a different 
tale to tell. 

Looking out from beneath that wonder- 
ful new hat, with the button on the top 
and the rubber under the chin, bought 
down at “Simmons’s” only the night be- 
fore, little Jue’s blue eyes would have 
grown as round as saucers while he ex- 
claimed, “ Didn't you know the boss was 
a’goin’t a be married.” 

“To Miss Lizzie, is it, little Joe?” 

A vigorous shake of the golden curls. 

“Miss Laurie?” 

The new hat almost shaken off this time. 

“Oh! then it is Miss Jennie?” 

In all probability the new hat would 
have fallen off entirely while little Joe 
cried out, “ No, no!” 

“Then who on earth is the master’s 
bride to be?” 

The dimples would have deepened, the 
blue eves flashed forth the answer before 
the red lips framed it: “ Why, it’s Annie 
Brown.” 

KaTHARINE HULL. 











GOING HOME. 





“(\ MAMMY! mammy! don’t die and 
leave me here alone! Oh! dotry to 
live!” ° 

The fast-glazing eyes were full of pity- 
ing love. The soul struggled for speech. 
In vain. Again the wailing, agonized 
voice of the boy— 

“Oh! don’t die here. I couldn’t take 
you home that way! You know they’ll 
all be waitin’ for us at the depot, and 
poor old daddy—” 

The words ceased, and sobs shook the 
form of the sturdy fellow until it quivered 
like an aspen. An agony of intense long- 
ing filled the dying eyes. If it only 
might be so! Only to meet them once 
more ! 

Death is always solemn. In the quiet 
of home, with soft pillows and snowy 
sheets, it is full of mysterious awe. Far 
out in the Western desert, amid the roar 
of the rushing emigrant train, the hard 
seats covered by a quilt the only bed, a 
dark shawl the only pillow for the aged 
head, it was terrible. The grief-stricken 
boy knelt on the floor murmuring words 
of endearment, kissing the blue lips, chaf- 
ing the icy hands. Now he begged her 
to speak to him once more, to try to live 
till a doctor could be reached, and again 
the sobs would choke his utterance as the 
feeble breath grew shorter and more 
labored. He took no heed of those 
around him. He remembered nothing, 
except that he was her boy, and she was 
dying out in the desolate world, away 
from husband and kindred, and only two 
days’ journey from home. 

Six months ago they had sent her with 
him, the child of her old age, to the health- 
giving vales of California. The husband, 
feeble and infirm, had remained with 
other children, their limited means being 
insufficient for the expense of more than 


two. The separation had been a severe 
trial to the aged couple, but it seemed the 
only hope for prolonging the life already 
ebbing away with pulmonary disease. 
They had gone to friends who had cared 
for her, and she grew better. Frequent 
letters from home had solaced her Joneli- 
ness. At length one came bearing news 
of the old man’s illness, and she could be 
persuaded to remain no longer. A mis- 
sive fixing the date of their departure for 
home was sent, and on the morning of 
their leave a return came, filled with the 
joy of the aged husband’s heart at the 
prospect of meeting his loved ones so soon. 
The wife’s eyes filled with tears as she lis- 
tened to the words of love—the last she 
was fated ever to hear from the companion 
of her youth—and she counted the hours 
until they should be reunited. 

She had borne the journey well while 
ascending the pine-clad Sierras, and the 
boy of seventeen had cared for her with 
devoted tenderness. Unused to traveling, 
he had not known to provide his mother 
with the mattress and pillows indispensa- 
ble to comfort-in an unfurnished sleeper, 
but in all that he saw or knew to do he 
was gentle and considerate. 

There had been much to enjoy, for 
Heaven’s gifts are for the poor as well as 
the rich, and the grand scenery of nature 
cannot be restricted to first-class tickets. 
Perhaps no millionaire or railroad king, 
reclining in the elegant chairs of the 
palace cars that passed overland in those 
golden August days, enjoyed the glorious 
pictures more than did many of these toil- 
ers of the busy world, who stood on plat- 
forms and at open windows watching the 
unrolling of the peerless panorama of the 
Sierra Nevadas. It was Switzerland now, 
with its wild grandeur of mountain and 
cafion ; now Norway, with rugged hills of 
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pine and rushing, crystal streams. Here, 
the boy pointed out an overhanging cliff 
seemingly ready to fall; there, the aged 
eyes were directed to an emerald valley, 
with its nestling village and white spire. 
Sometimes a fountain sparkling in the 
sunlight awoke her admiration; again a 
towering, snow-capped summit filled her 
mind with awe. In their way they had 
enjoyed it all, while the air was full of 
bracing balm, but when the alkali region 
was, reached, the weak lungs had begun 
to fail, and now, far out from the settle- 
ments, the end was drawing near. 

Almost every phase of human nature 
may be found in an overland railway- 
train. When her illness became known, 
kind strangers sought to soothe the suffer- 
er’s pain and comfort the sorrowing boy. 
(How cold and heartless the kindest word 
from stranger-lips in such an hour!) A 
fair, blue-eyed girl, herself an invalid, 
bathed the parched lips and wiped the 
damp brow. Curious ones came, and, 
glancing at the rustic garb of the woman, 
passed on to their pursuits of pleasure, 
heedless of the lowering shadows of the 
Unknown Life. Over in the corner a 
group of Chinamen huddled, their wild 
eyes and chattering teeth proclaiming 
their craven fear of the Death Demons of 
their religion. A young woman who de- 
voted her time to a dirty-looking pug dog 
came to the door of the coach, and, look- 
ing down the aisle, “ thought people ought 
not travel when there was danger of their 
dying, it was so unpleasant for others on 
the train,” and this duty done, she hugged 
her little darling close and sailed back to 
her berth. With an eye to future busi- 
ness, a woman with cold, glittering black 
orbs came, and, standing beside the sink- 
ing form, volunteered the information 
that she had often been employed by the 
undertaker in her old home to care for 
those of her own sex. The conductor—a 
man with a soul—during a momentary 
halt searched a west-bound train for a 
physician. “Nothing can be done now,” 
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was the verdict of the man of medicine 
after a hasty examination, and a moment 
Jater he was steaming on toward the sun- 
set. 

The embrace of the Angel of Death 
grew colder and closer still. The lips 
paled beneath his icy kiss. The form 
stilled within his chilling arms. The feeble 
breath grew fainter, fainter—ceased. 

The despairing boy was led away by 
another as youthful as himself. Burial 
clothes were donated from the valises of 
the passengers, and the quiet form, obliv- 
ious to their iron hardness now, was 
straightened upon the seats. During a halt 
at a station containing a store, some one 
procured some creamy satin ribbon for 
the throat and wrists of the snowy drapery 
of the dead. Sheets of drifted whiteness 
were spread above the silent sleeper. 
Nothing more could be done, and men 
who hours before had left their seats and 
ridden upon platforms to give room and 
air to the sufferer resumed their places— 
all save the terror stricken Chinese, whom 
nothing could induce to return. 

The train rolled on in the burning Au- 
gust sun, but to the crushed and sobbing 
boy, drinking of the Marah of life, the 
route was only a barren and desolate 
waste. A telegram had been forwarded, 
and when Ogden was reached an under- 
taker stood waiting fur orders. A little 
later a polished casket was carried from 
the sleeper and placed in the baggage car 
of the east-bound express. The hurrying 
crowd of humanity gave only a passing 
glance at the little procession followed by 
the one mourner, upon whose heart the 
grating noises and jarring cries of the 
multitude fell like lead. The shrieking 
trains, the ringing bells, and the restless 
roll of life were sacrilegious things. They 
were left at last, and he was glad when it 
was so. The day wore on and sunset came. 
Its golden glory was a bitter mockery. 
How could it shine so brightly when she 
lay dead, alone in her coffin there! It 
seemed cruel to leave her so. He wished 


















he might spend the night by her side. 
‘To-morrow night they would be at home. 
The thought opened new avenues of grief, 
and, leaning his aching head upon his 
folded arms, bitter sobs shook his frame, 
until kind nature ended his tears in sleep. 

She was going home. Through the 
long night, the still, watchful stars stood 
guard above her bier. When morning 
came her couch was bathed in floods of 
rosy gold. The dazzling noonday shone 
in pomp and splendor on the dead. 
Again, and yet again, in wayside town 
and city street, her knell was rung. Such 
floral wealth as mighty magnates never 
knew was strewn around her rushing 
funeral car. Miles of sweet, wild verbenas 
carpeted the way. Acres of mountain- 
snow and portulacea bowed their heads in 
silent grief. Mvyriads of the rare sensitive 
plant of the plains lifted their balls of 
radiant, gold-powdered pink. Broad fields 
of bannered corn and billowy grass stood 
floating in the breeze, and vast sweeps of 
wild sunflowers bent their heads like 
mourning multitudes in voiceless woe. 

She was going home, and the homage 
of nature was fitter for her, the child of 
nature, than would have been the sable 
pageantry given to the world’s great—the 
tolling bells, the sad dirges, the crape- 
hung streets. Living, she would have 
shrunk away from these. Dead, they 
were out of harmony with her whose 
childhood had been spent in quiet, shady 
groves, whose girlish heart had been won 
beneath the Eastern apple-bloom, whose 
wifehood had been spent in honest toil 
remote from city noise, and whose old age 
had found peaceful rest on the far fron- 
tier. 

Again the sunbeams fell aslant, and 
evening breezes cooled the burning air. 
At a little prairie hamlet a half-score of 
teams are tied. An old man, trembling 
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and stricken, sits within the shade of the 
station, and groups of men and women 
arenear. The whistle of an engine brings 
them together. A moment later, the boy 
is received by weeping friends, the casket 
is lifted to the platform, and again the 
cars glide on, a funeral train no longer. 
The old man’s eyes are riveted upon the 
pitiless prison-house that holds the form 
he loves, and tears are raining down upon 
his snowy beard. There is for him no 
longer any hope or joy in life. The waves 
of desolation break over him; its waters 
submerge his soul. The boy, clasping 
his arms about him, in broken words tells 
the story of theend. The old man’s grief 
is speechless, and with quivering lips and 
quaking limbs he is led away to join this 
last procession. 

The few villagers have learned the 
story, and they stand with uncovered 
heads and sympathetic faces as the hum- 
ble hearse moves slowly toward the west. 
Over the level prairies they bear her now, 
following the winding wagon-road that 
leads to their settlement milesaway. The 
unbroken quiet soothes the sore heart of 
the boy more than words have ever done. 
To him the silence of the vast plains is a 
voiceless Peace. At length they turn 
from the serpentine trail, and drive to 
where a few small mounds—one headed 
by a marble slab—mark their little burial- 
ground. Mothers weep afresh as they 
draw near the resting places of their lost 
darlings, for until now only children have 
been buried here. A new-made grave 
stands ready to receive its silent sleeper. 

The sun is setting as they gather around 
the rude bier; the tired voice of an over- 
worked woman is lifted in a hymn; an 
elderly man offers a prayer, and clods 
cover her who until the Resurrection- 
morn has Gone Home. 

ALvA Ross. 
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THE TOP-RAIL CLUE. 


\ E were all pleased with the “new 

things” that Mrs. Oakes brought to 
the Club this month. She is one of the 
women who has a knack of knowing and 
seeing and doing the best. Our meeting 
was very informal, only six of us present. 
Colonel Copeland lectured at the Town 
Hall the last two evenings, and people did 
not get home and have their running fire 
of comment and congratulation over a 
minute before midnight, and that ac- 
counts for the slack attendance. It was 
a good reason, and we do not care how 
often the Colonel comes to the Dell. 

How to make quince honey—one of 
Mrs. Oakes’ good things—comes opportune 
to us this year, for the fruit is very scarce. 
Put three pounds of white sugar and one 
pint of water in your preserving kettle 
and let it come to a syrup, then add two 
grated quinces. After it has boiled a few 
minutes it is done, and you will find with 
surprise that you have a good quantity of 
it. 

Grandpa Appleman, an old relative 
who lives in the Oakes family, has a notion 
that rye bread “agrees” best with him, so 
the good woman—they get his Pottsville 
property for keeping him as if he were 
their father—makes him a loaf every bak- 
ing day or oftener. 

Folks think it is troublesome to humor 
the whims of different members of the 
family, but we don’t think so ; neither does 
she. In the morning when she goes to 
mix her bread she takes out one pint of 
the sponge, adds to it a pint of warm 
water, a spoonful of sugar, pinch of salt, 
and then stirs in rye flour with a spoon as 
stiff as she can make it. It must not be 
kneaded. Put into a buttered bread pan, 
smooth down, and when it is light enough 
bake. Makes wholesome and excellent 
bread. 

Another of her contributions was, how 
to make mittens out of stockings. We 
all wrote it down, because it will be good 
for somebody if it isn’t for ourselves, but 
I do-declare for it, I cannot make the 
formula in my mind’s eye seem a bit like 
a mitten! More like a poke to keep 
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seeds in, I tell Lily, but she says we'll get 
at it one of these days and we’ll see for 
ourselves when we make some mittens for 
Jack Rangway’s red-headed boys to wear 
when they go out “skeetin on Coon 
Crick.” Poor little fellows, two span of 
them, and they find this world such a de- 
lightful abiding place, too. 

The Club met to sew for Caddy Winters 
the last meeting. Caddy has got behind- 
hand, and cannot catch up without a little 
friendly assistance. Besides her own 
family, she has two little orphan children 
of her dead brother’s to look after. Such 
a great, good, warm heart as that woman 
has! Her wings of pity could hover over 
all the bereft babies in town. 

We carried our dinners with us. We 
had arranged that the lunch should be 
plain, with plenty left over for the family 
to pick at for two or three days. 

Mrs. Lenox made a loaf of raised cake ; 
good it was, and when made on regular 
baking day is no trouble at all: 

Two cups of bread dough, two of sugar, 
one of raisins, one of currants, one of but- 
ter, three eggs, half cup of sweet milk, 
teaspoonful of soda, and flour enough to 
make a good dough. Raise and bake. 

Now a lot of women cannot get together 
without talking a good deal. Whatever 
busies one she is apt to think about and 
talk about. 

Every woman is interested in knowing 
the easiest way to manage the weekly 
washing. We have often talked about 
using kerosene, and its value as a deter- 
gent. There is no mistake about that, 
it is invaluable—the formula we gave in 
the Club talks not very long ago—but 
here came another woman-saving plan, 
and it is just as good. 

Mrs. Blair spent two weeks at Chautau- 
qua last summer, and among the other 
good things she learned was a wash-day 
dodge from the woman with whom she 
boarded—a sharp Yankee woman who 
made things count, made every job of 
hard work subservient to her will. This 
way the washing trick read: Dissolve 
one pound of concentrated lye in two gal- 














lons of soft water. Then dissolve in a 
separate vessel five cents’ worth of salts of 
ammonia, and the same of salts of tartar 
and of borax. Mix all together in a close 
jar or jug. Soak the clothes over night 
in cold soapsuds. Wring out in the 
morning, and put on to boil, allowing 
a teacupful of the fluid to the boiler of 
clothes. 

Both these ways of washing are admir- 
able. 

One thing puzzles us, though, and that 
is, when a woman finds out something 
that will be a blessing and a benefit to 
others, why will she keep it to herself? 
We were beginning to tell Percy Fluke’s 
wife about this the other day, when she 
laid her knob of a hand on ours with: 

“For the land’s sake, Pizziway Potts, 
w’y, I've washed after that fashion ever 
since my Moses Adoniram was in short 
coats.” 

We said, “Did you tell other poor 
women of it?” and she said, “ No, ma’am! 
I thought they might find it out for their- 
selves.” 

We were a good deal riled, but we only 
remarked : 

“Now, Mary Jane, first time you sit 
down to cool, and want to read something’ 
to think about, just read Matthew xxv, 40. 
You little, old, wrinkled witch, you ought 
to be named Goody Fluke instead of 
Mary Jane!” and then we hurried out 
for fear the flush that reddened her very 
ears meant anger. 

When Mary Bennett was called on for 
her contribution, she took a letter out of 
her pocket from her Aunt Mercy, in Mis- 
souri, and read it aloud from beginning 
to end. It was a real folksey letter; told 
about fruit and health and dry summer 
and Uncle Ury’s lame shoulder and 
Cousin Sam’s twins—Horace and Morris— 
the girl’s new cloth dresses, and then 
rounded up with some of Aunt Mercy’s 
best old recipes. She is Mary’s saint. 
Well, we all have such women whom we 
think were, or are perfect. And how 
many of us remember with longing and 
loving tenderness the good ways of this 
one or that one; good cooks they were or 
good entertainers or good women to tell 
stories and sing songs and answer ques- 
tions, dress dolls, make pictures, contrive 
play houses, and in the most instructive 
manner teach natural history, embracing 
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everything new and wonderful about birds, 
insects, and animals. 

These young-old folks are a treasure to 
the growing little ones eager for knowledge. 
We jotted down Mary’s Aunt Mercy’s 
choice recipes—all of them responses to 
the girl’s questions. 

The delicious corn-meal muffins, or pan- 
cakes, as Mary calls them, are made this 
way: Toa pint or a quart of sour milk 
add one well-beaten egg, a pinch of salt, 
and meal enough to make a moderately 
stiff batter. Do this, say at bedtime if 
you want them for breakfast, or in the 
morning if wanted for dinner. 

Then after the table is set and every- 
thing about ready, have the spider or 
griddle heating on the stove, waiting, and 
a platter warming. 

If you do not have to bake for a very 

large family, use butter to fry in—other- 
wise half butter and half lard or nice fry- 
ings. 
Then dissolve a teaspoonful of soda and 
stiz into the batter with a spoonfui or two 
of white flour. Drop your cakes on the 
heated surface, about a large spoonful in 
each one. They will soon fry and will 
be light as foam and crisp and delicious, 
especially for a meal in cold weather. 

Chicken cheese like they used to take to 
church fairs, picnics, and festivals when 
Mary was alittle girl was easier made and 
carried than to fry the separate pieces. 
Boil two fowls till tender enough to quite 
drop off the bones, pick out all bones, and 
while hot chop the meat fine; season to 
taste with pepper, salt, and butter; put 
back into the kettle with the liquor which 
had been boiled down; let it become 
heated through; mix well and pour into 
whatever mold you wish. When cold it 
will turn out and is nice to cut in slices 
for sandwiches or otherwise. 

Both Aunt Mercy’s lemon and pump- 
kin pies were made so simply that any- 
body could not fail to make them good. 

First, she made a real good, rich cus- 
tard, with creamy milk, or new milk not 
skimmed, sugar, eggs, flavoring of salt— 
the usual formula. If for lemon, she then 
added, for two pies, one lemon—seeds re- 
moved and pulp cut up finely—grating 
off the best of the yellow peel into the 
mixture, and one level spoonful of dis- 
solved corn-starch. 

The pumpkin pie is made by stirring 
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into the custard the stewed pumpkin. In 
either case, taste and see that it is sweet 
enough after all ingredients are added. 

For a speedy sponge cake, one to be 
made in a hurry, her recipe was: one cup 
of butter, one of sweet milk, two cups of 
sugar, the whites of five egys, and pre- 

ared flour enough to make a good batter. 
lavor with lemon, vanilla, or whatever 
one prefers. 

She said, too, that aleohol would take 
any kind of fruit stain from washable 
goods provided it had not been washed 
after the stain was made, but Mary said 
the better way was to pour boiling water 
on to the stain and remove it immediately. 

We were all pleased with the good wo- 
man’s recipes, and we know of three fam- 
ilies who had the nice, puffy corn-meal 
muffins for breakfast the next morning. 

At our house some of the batter was 
left over. We stood the little quart crock 
containing it in the well bucket and let it 
down the whole forty-four feet to the wa- 
ter’s edge, and kept it sweet and light un- 
til the next breakfast time. 

A new wrinkle, that from the milliner’s 
guest who met with us—one that none of 
us had ever thought of before. She read 
it. She was not accustomed to speak in 
public, not even to make a set speech be- 
fore a lot of women. It put us all to 
thinking, and it is not likely we will ever 
forget the “ good word :” 

“Time writes his lines unceasingly on 
the delicate skin of the face, and the 
longer and harder he writes, the deeper 
the grooves left by his ineffaceable style. 

“ But these grooves become for the 
most part apparent by the lodgment of 
dust. A few hours’ exposure to the air or 
avery few minutes on dry, windy days, 
are sufficient to make the wrinkles appar- 
ent to a close observer on any but the 
youngest face. 

“To efface these records of time and 
weather a pure and bland soap should be 
used, with plenty of water. 

“To preserve the softness of the skin a 
few drops of good glycerine may be added 
to the pure, clean water, which should al- 
ways be used to rinse the suds from the 
face. 

“This simple and unromantic recipe for 
the toilet will do more to beautify the 
complexion and preserve it smooth and 
clean than all the cosmetics in the world.” 
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How many of us remember of meeting 
our friends at the end at a long journey 
when they were tired and dusty and be- 
grimed with soot and smoke, black under 
their eyes, with the creases and wrinkles 
showing so plainly, that, not making any 
allowance, we could hardly like them in 
our disappointment for being so ugly look- 
ing. 

Mrs. Oakes was surprised that she had 
never thought of this before. That was 
why her new daughter-in-law’s appearance 
struck her so unfavorably the day Tom 
brought her home after a carriage ride of 
thirty miles across the country. 

That was why Mrs. Colby looked so 
dark and coarse complexioned at the har- 
vest-home picnic in September. Her 
dusty ride of twelve miles had brought 
forward the tales of the busy forty years 
of her life printed in her hitherto sweet 
pink and white face, and every hint of 
crow’s feet and wrinkles and mole and 
blemish asserted itself. It was unfair. 

And that was why the faintly stippled 
skin of the fair girl who recited so well 
the poem of “Appleseed John,” by Lydia 
Maria Child, was more than stippled; it 
was as though punctured with thousands 
of pricks, each one showing dark and 
dirty. 

Mary Bennett said we must always 
wash our faces with a soft bit of old flan- 
nel rag, very hot water, and the purest of 
soap. We must scrub and then rinse in 
plenty of clean, hot water, and this should 
always be attended to at night. 

If it is done in day time, and one goes 
out-doors, the fresh, new complexion so 
lately made will all the more readily 
take sunburn and dust, and the skin will 
get rough and chapped. 

Mrs. Lenox asked the girls what she 
should do to stop Jessie’s hair from falling 
out. Jessie is fifteen years old, rosy and 
bright, and active and healthy, and they 
said her scalp and hair it was that 
needed attention. Begin by dividing the 
hair—by parting so as to bare the scalp— 
and wash it with an old teeth or nail 
brush in warm water into which had 
been put borax enough to make the water 
taste of it, or weak ammonia water or the 
yelk of a fresh egg. Rub well, then part 
in another place, and proceed all over her 
head. Then rinse in clean warm water 
after the same manner, with the brush, 














and then dry the head and hair with a 
soft towel, making it absorb all the mois- 
ture possible. Clip the fringy ends once 
a month. It is the sluggish scalp that 
needs the active treatment with the brush 
and lather, and clean water and dry towel 
and clipping, just as one’s geraniums in 
pots require the soil lightly stirred with a 
hair-pin or a bodkin. The breathing 
pores are closed or dozing or dreaming. 

Mrs. Susie came late. She had hands 
to cook for that day, and when the trac- 
tion engine left she rode on it as far as to 
the Top-Rail. 

She said riding behind the chained 
beast was inspiration. One could not 
help comparing the old times with the 
new and thinking of the wild, weird words 
of Scripture, which must have been pro- 
phetie. 

Lily made us all laugh when she said, 
in a serious way: “ Well, the traction 
engine and the locomotive, after night, 
make me think of the old Scratch. The 
breath, and the roar and bellow, and flam- 
ing, fiery eyes, and the feet that fly, and 
the panting and rushing, are like to noth- 
ing else in the world.” 

Our Susie, good soul, she loves every- 
body so, and her contribution was 
another washing fluid—no doubt just as 
good as Mrs. Blair's. 

We can’t get too many of them. Let 
ustry all. Wash day is a tiresome, hard 
day, taking it the easiest way one can, and 
we mean to fight it as long as we live in 
a generous sort of a half-and-half warfare. 

Still, we know lots of women who are 
satisfied and will seek no further than the 
kerosene plan. It is good. It is the 
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shears that has cut off the old Samson’s 
locks for many a poor, tired, toiling wife 
and mother. 

We followed on the trail of that admir- 
able new innovation, and tracked it to the 
originator, an elderly priestess in Western 
Massachusetts, an intellectual, sweet ma- 
tron, whose genius has wrought great 
good in many directions. She is known 
by her good works. She well merits the 
plaudit—* She hath done what she could.” 

But the other wash-day trick : 

Dissolve one and a half pounds of wash- 
ing soda and a quarter of a pound of 
borax in a gallon of water, boiling it. 
When cold, add one-half a teacupful of 
aqua ammonia, put into a jug, and cork 
tightly. Two cupfuls to a boiler of soft 
water is sufficient. Soak the clothes, 
squeeze them out, soap the very, dirty 
places, and put on to boil while the water 
1s cold. 

Some of the women asked for our old- 
time oft-given recipe for gingerbread. 
We wish they’d write it down firm and 
fast. Too good to lose: 

One cup and a half of sorghum or Or- 
leans molasses, half a cup of Letter, same 
of sweet milk and brown sugar, teaspoon- 
ful of soda and same of allspice, and half 
teaspoonful of ginger. Mix all together 
thoroughly with about three cups of 
freshly sifted flour, enough to make a 
stiff batter, and bake in shallow pans. 
We always, to make the ingredients come 
together in a friendly way, put in a level 
teaspoon of salt. It is the tie that binds 
and blends in one. Delicious and easy 
made. 

Prpsey Ports. 














BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE BOY-SPY. 
A STORY OF THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 
(From the French.) 


E was called Stenne—little Stenne. 

It was a child of Paris, sickly and 
pale, who might be ten years old, perhaps 
fifteen, with those bits of candle-snuff one 
never knows. His mother was dead ; his 
father, an old marine, was keeper of a 
square in the quarter of the Temple. The 
babies, the nursemaids, the old ladies with 
folding chairs, the poor mothers, all the 
sauntering Paris which comes to put itself 
out of the way of the carriages among 
those flower-beds bordered by walks knew 
Father Stenne, and had a great opinion of 
him. They, knew that under that rough 
mustache, terror of dogs and loafing vaga- 
bonds, was hid a good, kind smile, almost 
a motherly one, and that to see this smile 
you had only to ask the old fellow— 

“ How is your little boy ?” 

He vd | his boy so much, Father 
Stenne. He was so happy in the evening, 
after school, when the little chap came to 
find him, and they made together the 
round of the alleys, stopping at every 
bench to salute the accustomed frequent- 
ers, to reply to their civilities. 

With the siege, unfortunately, all that 
changed. Father Stenne’s square was 
closed; they had stored petroleum in it, 
and the poor man, obliged to keep inces- 
sant guard, passed his life in the deserted 
and disordered clumps of trees, alone, with- 
out smoking, no longer having his boy 
with him till late in the evening, at home. 
So you should have seen his mustache 
when he used to speak of the Prussians ! 
* * * * Little Stenne, for his part, 
did not complain over-much of this new 
life. 

A siege! It is such fun for the urchins. 
No more school! No more lessons! 
Holidays all the time, and the streets like 
a fair ! 

The boy stayed out all day, running 
here and + Beg He accompanied the but- 
talions of the district on their way to the 
fortifications, choosing by preference those 
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which had a good band, and on that point 
young Stenne was quite a critic. He 
would tell you very plainly how that of 
the Ninety-sixth was not worth much, but 
that in the Fifty-fifth they had a capital 
one. At other times he looked on at the 
drill of the mobiles; then there were the 
rows of people waiting to get their rations 
in turn. 

His basket under his arm, he took 
place in those long strings which, by the 
gasless dusk of the winter mornings, were 
formed before the butchers’ and bakers’ 
doors. There, with their feet in the wet, 
people made acquaintances, talked poli- 
tics; and, as the son of M. Stenne, every 
one asked his opinion. But the most 
amusing thing of all was to see the shying 
at coins set up on a cork, that famous 
game of galoche which the Breton mobiles 
had brought in fashion during the siege. 
When little Stenne was not on the ram- 
parts or at the baker’s shop, you might be 
sure of finding him by the ga/oche players 
on the Place du Chateau d’Eau. He did 
not play himself, you understand; that 
needed too much money. He was con- 
tent with standing by, all eyes for the 
a ng 

ne especially excited his admiration, 
a big boy in a blue round-about jacket, 
who never wagered less than five-franc 
pieces. When he ran, this fellow, you 
heard the crowns clinking at the bottom 
of his pocket. 

One day, as he picked up a coin which 
had rolled to little Stenne’s feet, the big 
boy said to him in a low voice— 

“That makes you squint,eh? Well, if 
you like, I will tell you where some of 
them are to be found.” 

The game over, he led him into a cor- 
ner of the Place, and proposed to Stenne 
to go with him selling newspapers to the 
Prussians—thirty francs were to be had for 
the trip! At first Stenne refused, very 
indignant; and, for the time, he passed 
three days without returning to watch 
this game—three terrible days! He did 
not eat nor sleep now. At night he saw 
heaps of Galoches laid out at the foot of 














his bed, and pieces of five francs spinning 
and shining before hiseyes. The tempta- 
tion was too strong. On the fourth day 
he went back to the Chateau d’Eau, saw 
the big fellow again, and let himself be 
led astray. 


They set out one snowy morning, shoul- 
dering a linen bag, with newspapers hid- 
den under their blouses. It was hardly 
daybreak when they arrived at the Flan- 
ders gate. The big boy took Stenne’s 
hand, and approaching the sentinel—a 
worthy citizen-soldier who had a red nose 
and a good-natured air—he said to him 
in a whining voice— 

“ Let us pass, my good sir. Our mother 
is sick, papa is dead. My little brother 
and I are going to see if we can’t pick up 
some potatoes in the fields.” 

He was blubbering. Stenne, all shame- 
faced, hung his head. The sentry looked 
at them a moment, then cast a glance 
along the white, untrodden road. 

“ Pass quick,” he said to them, turning 
away; and there they were on the Auber- 
villiers road. Didn't the big fellow 
laugh! 

Confusedly, as in a dream, little Stenne 
saw the factories transfurmed into bar- 
racks, the abandoned barricades, decked 
out with wet rags, the long smokeless, 
battered chimneys, which pierced the fog 
and rose toward the sky. From distance 
to distance, a sentinel, hooded officers who 
examined the horizon with glasses, and 
little tents soaked by melted snow beside 
expiring fires. The big boy knew the 
roads, and cut across country to avoid the 
watchposts. They came, however, with- 
out being able to get by it, upon a guard 
of franc-tireurs. The franc-tireurs were 
there in their little huts, hidden at the 
bottom of a ditch full of water, all along 
the Soissons Railway. This time it was no 
good for the big boy to begin his story; 
the soldier would not let him pass. Then, 
as he was lamenting, from the house of 
the barrier-keeper came out on the line 
an old sergeant, white-haired and wrin- 
kled, who looked like Father Stenne. 

“Come, don’t cry,” said he to the boys. 
“We will let you go to your potatoes, but 
first come in and warm yourselves a bit. 
He seems to be frozen, that youngster 
there.” 


Alas! It was not for cold that he 
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trembled, little Stenne ; it was for fear, for 
shame. In the guard-house they found 
some soldiers huddled round a scanty fire, 
a true widow’s fire, by the flame of which 
they were thawing biscuits at the end of 
their bayonets. They pressed closer to 
make rvom for the boys. Some one gave 
them a drop of coffee. While they were 
drinking, an officer came to the door, 
called the sergeant, spoke to him in a low 
voice, and went off in a hurry. 

“Lads!” said the sergeant as he re- 
entered, with beaming face, “there will be 
tobacco to-night. They have found out 
the watchword of the Prussians. I believe 
that we are now going to take it back 
from them!” 

There was an explosion of cheers and 
laughter. The men danced, sang, clashed 
their sword-bayonets ; and, taking advan- 
tage of this tumult, the boys slipped off. 

The trench crossed, the open plain lay 
before them, and beyond it a long white 
wall pierced with loopholes for firing. To- 
ward this wall they took their way, stop- 
ping at every step to make a pretense of 
picking up potatoes. 

“Let us turn back—don’t go there,” 
little Stenne kept saying all the time. 

The other shrugged his shoulders, and 
still went on. Suddenly they heard the 
click of a gun being cocked. 

“Lie down!” exclaimed the big boy, 
throwing himself flat on the earth. 

Once down, he whistled. Another 
whistle answered over the snow. They 
crawled forward. Before the wall, on a 
level with the ground, appeared two yel- 
low mustaches under a dirty cap. The 
big fellow jumped into the trench beside 
the Prussian. 

“Tt’s my brother,” he said, pointing to 
his companion. He was so small, this 
Stenne. that at the sight of him the Prus- 
sian began to laugh, and had to lift him 
in his arms to hoist him up to the breach. 

On the other side of the wall there were 
great piles of earth, fallen trees, black 
holes in the snow, and in every hole the 
same dirty cap, the same yellow mustaches 
that laughed to see the boys pass. 

In one corner stood a gardener’s house 
fortified by tree trunks. The lower story 
was full of soldiers playing at cards, cook- 
ing by a great bright fire. How good 
smelt the cabbages, the bacon—what a 
difference from the bivouac of the franc- 
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tireurs! Over head the officers. A piano 
could be heard playing, champagne being 
uncorked. When the Parisians entered 
an hurrah of joy welcomed them. They 
gave up their newspapers ; then the offi- 
cers poured out something for them to 
drink, and made them talk. All these 
officers had a proud and unfriendly look ; 
but the big boy amused them by his street 
smartness and his scampish talk. They 
laughed, repeated those slang words of 
his after him, rolled themselves with en- 
joyment in this Paris mud which was 
brought them. 

Little Stenne, too, would like to have 
spoken for himself, to prove that he was 
not a dunce; but something kept him ill 
at ease. Opposite him sat apart an older 
Prussian, more grave than the rest, who 
was reading, or rather pretending to read, 
for his eyes did not leave the boy. In 
their look was a certain tenderness and re- 
proachfulness, as if this man had at home 
a child of the same age as Stenne, and 
might be saying to himself: 

“T would rather die than see my son at 
such a trade—” 

From that moment Stenne felt as it 
were a hand laid on his heart and stifling 
its beats. 

To escape this distress he began to 
drink. Soon all was whirling about him. 
Vaguely, amidst coarse bursts of laughter, 
he heard his comrade making fun of the 
National Guard, of their way of drilling, 
imitating a rush to arms in the Marais 
quarter, a night alarm on the ramparts. 
Then the Fin, ant lowered his voice; the 
officers drew close and their faces became 
serious. The wretch intended to put them 
on their guard against that attack of the 
franc-tireurs. 

Now little Stenne got up furious, come 
to his senses again. 

“ Not that, you big one—I won’t have 
it!” 

But the other only laughed and went 
on. Before he had finished, all the offi- 
cers were on their feet. One of them 
showed the boys the door. 

“Get out!” he told them. And they 
fell to talking eagerly among themselves 
in German. The big fellow went on, 


proud as a lord, making his money clink. 
Stenne followed, hanging his head ; and 
when he passed near the Prussian whose 
looks had so much troubled him, he heard 
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a sorrowful voice saying, “Not goot, dat— 
not goot.” 

Tears came into his eyes. 

Once out on the plain, the boys set to 
running and quickly retraced their way. 
Their bag was full of potatoes which the 
Prussians had given them ; with that they 
had no difficulty about passing the trench 
of the franc-tireurs. Here preparations 
were being made for a night attack. 
Troops were coming up in silence, mass- 
ing themselves behind the walls. The old 
sergeant was there, busy posting his men 
with a cheerful air. As the boys went by 
he recognized them and gave them a good- 
natured smile. 

Oh! how that smile hurt little Stenne. 
For a moment, he felt ready to cry out: 

“Don’t go over there—we have be- 
trayed you!” 

But the other had told him, “If you 
say a word we shall be shot,” and fear 
kept him silent. 

At La Courneuve they went into an 
empty house to dividethe money. Truth 
obliges me to say that the division was 
made honestly, and that little Stenne did 
not find his crime so frightful when he 
heard the fine crowns jingling under 
his blouse and thought of the games 
of galoche which he now had in pros- 
pect. 

But when he was alone, the unhappy 
child ! when, the city gates passed, the big 
boy had left him, then his pockets began to 
grow right heavy and the hand that 
pressed upon his heart pressed it more 
strongly than ever. Paris no longer 
seemed the same to him. The people pass- 
ing looked at him severely, as if they 
knew whence he came. That word spy, 
he heard it in the noise of the street, in 
the rolling of the drums which were 
practicing along the canal. At length he 
reached home, and, glad to see that his 
father had not yet come in, he mounted 
quickly to their chamber to hide beneath 
his pillow those crowns which were such 
a heavy weight to him. 

Never had Father Stenne been in such 
good humor, such high spirits, as when he 
came home that evening. News had just 
come from the provinces; the affairs of 
the country were going better. As he ate, 
the old soldier looked at his gun hung up 
on the wall, and said to the boy with his 
pleasant laugh— 

















“Hey, lad, how you would go against 
the Prussians if you were big!” 

Toward eight o’clock the cannon was 
heard. 

“That’s Aubervilliers—they must be 
fighting at Bourget,” said the good man, 
who was well up in the forts. Little Stenne 
turned pale, and pretending great fatigue, 
he went to bed, but did not sleep. The 
cannon kept on thundering. He pictured 
to himself the franc-tireurs arriving by 
night to surprise the Prussians, and them- 
selves falling into an ambuscade. He re- 
membered the sergeant who had smiled 
at him, saw him stretched out in the snow 
over there, and how many more besides !— 
The price of all this blood was hidden 
here, under his pillow, and it was he, the 
son of M. Stenne, of a soldier—his tears 
choked him! In the next room, he heard 
his father walking about, opening the 
window. Down below, on the place, the 
rappel was sounding, a battalion of mo- 
biles mustering to set out. Decidedly, it 
was.a regular battle. The unhappy boy 
could not keep down a sob. 

“ What’s the matter, then ?” said Father 
Stenne, coming in. 

The boy could no longer bear it, 
jumped out of bed, and came to throw 
himeelf at his father’s feet. At the move- 
ment he made, the crowns rolled on the 
floor. 

Then, all in a breath, little Stenne re- 
lated how he had gone among the 
Prussians and what he had done there. 
As he spoke, he felt his heart more free ; 
it was a relief to accuse himself. * * * 
Father Stenne listened with a terrible 
face. When it was finished, he hid his 
head in his hands and wept. 

“Father, father—” the boy would have 
spoken. 

The old man pushed him away without 
answering, and picked up the money. 

“Ts that all?” he asked. 

Little Stenne made a sign that it was all. 

The old man took down his gun, his 
cartridge-box, and putting the money in 
his pocket— 

“Very well,” said he, “I am going to 
give it back to them.” 

And without adding a word, without 
even turning his head, he went down to 
join the mobiles, who were marching off in 
the darkness. He was never seen again! 
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ANOTHER “ HOME-MADE SONG.” 


OU remember Benny and Junie 
Bringle, don’t you? and their 
mamma and the “home-made” songs? 
Would you like to hear about the one 
Benny called his “ Brown Song,” and said 
it made fun of him? 

Once upon a time (as he liked all 
stories to begin) Mrs. Bringle and Benny 
were coming home from town together 
along the shady path by the roadside. 
It was only a short walk, and they were 
almost home. 

Benny marched along in his new brown 
suit, trying to be “manly” and walk by 
mamma’s side as papa did. He came 
right by the brook, neyer stopping—only 
just long enough to toss two little stones 
in, and that didn’t do any harm, only 
spattered a little bit of mud on his 
brown stockings—and crossed the wooden 
bridge without jumping on the planks 
to make them rattle and rumble like 
the ponies do, as he had been in the 
habit of doing when he was a “little” 
boy. 

Last week he had thought of himself as 
only five years old. 

But his birthday came very unex- 
pectedly—for no one reminded him of it 
till the very day, so that the birthday 
supper under the elms should be a com- 
plete surprise. 

What a nice time he did have! Six 
little friends were invited, and Barker 
and Ketchem too; and the doves came 
without an invitation. 

He had a nice present himself, and a 
basketful of little gifts beside his plate to 
distribute, so that each little guest had a 
birthday token to carry home. Barker 
looked dignified in his chair, and behaved 
beautifully. Kitty Ketchem sat in Junie’s 
lap, with a pink ribbon round her neck 
and a napkin under herchin. Miss June 
said she was a “tobblesome child.” Then 
she relented and said wisely, as she gave 
the little white head a motherly pat: 
“ But I don’ s’pose she knows any better. 
She is very young.” 

But that all happened last week, when 
Benny was “very young” too, or thought 
he was. 

When the children had all gone home 
and he and June were resting in the 
hammock he heard mamma say: “O 
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Ben! does it seem possible that our little 
Benny is six years old?” 

- Hardly,” answered papa; “but I sup- 

se he is six, and in his seventh year! 

e’ll be a man before we know it.” 

“ And a good, manly man, too, I hope,” 
said mamma. 

“TI hope so, too,” said papa. “ Heisa 
manly little fellow now, isn’t he ?” 

He felt two years older all at once—a 
little boy no longer, but a “ manly fellow,” 
in his seventh year. 

Well, as I said before, they were 
nearly home from town, almost on their 
own grounds, when, just as they were 
passing an apple-tree whose branches al- 
most swept the roadside fence, he gave a 
sudden start. 

“Q mamma! mamma! see there!” he 
whispered, and bounded away. He was 
on the fence in a moment, and scrambling 
up among the great limbs. 

Then mamma saw a lovely picture. 
Benny, all red-cheeked and breathless, 
was perched up on a great forked branch, 
cap off and curls flying, eagerly watching 
a bird’s nest. 

The brave mother-bird would not leave 
her little brood, but sat, silent and watch- 
ful, closely covering them from harm. 
Just then her brown mate came flying to 
a twig close by, and for a moment all was 
still. Mamma suddenly noticed that all 
this could be seen against the sky, through 
a broad space in the foliage, shaped just 
like the wide-open leaves of a great book. 

“ Good-bye, Benny—I am going,” she 
called suddenly, saying to herself: “That 
is a littke poem—an idyl—in brown. 
1 ll write it down, and sing it to Benny 
to-night.” 

Sv, hurrying home, she soon wrote 
another “hume-made” song? Here it is: 


AN IDYL IN BROWN. 


Once a funny little ladiie, 
Trudging home from town, 

Oh! such a manly little body 
Clad in garments brown: 

Yes, brown his stockings, cap, and frock, 
All buttoned up and down, 

And brown his bands and earnest eyes, 
And brown his curly crown. 


He caught a glimpse above a fence, 

Beside the road from town, 
Of drooping limbs—brown swaying arms— 
Soft rocking up and down 
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A tiny nest; and coftly pressed 
Within its circle brown, 

A mother-bird, and to her side 
Her busy mate had flown. 


Straining muscle, lots of tussle, 
All by the way from town; 

A panting lad with glowing eyes, 
Perched high, is peering down 

On nest and birds. O birds and lad, 
And baby birds half grown ! 

You’re sure—on fair sky-pages there— 
An idy] writ in brown. 


“There!” said she to herself, “I have 
got a song fur Benny at last that doesn't 
sing of disaster.” But just at that moment 
in he came running, frightened and cry- 
ing, and threw himself into her arms. 

“Why, Benny, dear! what has hap- 
pened?” said mamma, anxiously. 

“TI tu-um-bled /” sobbed Benny, “ way 
down to the ground! Just mo-oved a little 
mite, and down | went.” 

Mamma tried in vain to comfort him. 
He said he was not much hurt, but still 
he cried. At last he burst out with, “O 
mamma! I cried! What made me? I 
can’t stop it now, either,” he angrily sobbed. 
“Oh! dear! Oh! dear! ’taint manly—a 
bit! Shouldn’t think IP's mor’n five years 
old |” 

Then mamma understood his trouble 
and soon had a happy Benny again, who 
was glad to believe, when she told him, 
how he could climb trees, tumble down, 
and even ery, and still be “ manly,” so he 
could laugh about it with the rest before 
night; and when the “children’s hour” 
arrived and mamma sung the new song, 
to the tune of “ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” 
he and Junie were delighted. 

But before they could say a word, papa, 
who had been a witness of Benny’s fall 
and knew all about the song, exclaimed 
in a reproving tone, but with merry eyes: 

“Mrs. Bringle, we must tell, not only 
the truth, but the whole truth! Listen to 
the sequel.” Then he sung in solemn 
tones : 


But, oh ! ’twas sad this little lad 
Stopped on the way from town. 

For soon he found ’twas funnier far 
Going up than tumbling down; 

For a homeward-scamp'ring lad, whose shrieks 
The frightened bird-notes drown ; 

Wild wings, and long-necked nestlings four— 
That chirp with frightened tone— 

And broken twigs, are all that’s left 

Of our idyl writ in brown. 

















“O Ben! how could you ?” said mamma, 
laughing. “Too many lines for the tune, 
too!” 

But Benny added to the merriment 
by exclaiming: “That’s where you're 
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wrong, papa! Guess you forgot my ca 
in the grass, and that piece of my froc 
hanging on a limb up in the tree, didn’t 


you ?” 
Frances H. P. 
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MISS POLLY’S BOY. 


“1 [ISS POLLY ’s adopted a boy!” 

M This remark passed from one end 
of the neighborhood to the other, and was 
uttered in all the varying tones of incre- 
dulity, amazement, and disgust. 

“He'll worry the life out of her,” said 
some of the prophets. “She'll worry the 
life out of him!” said others. 

And it did seem as if there was some 
foundation for their words, for a more se- 
date, precise elderly maiden could not be 
found the country over ; and a boy—well, 
every one knows that boys are strange and 
indescribable mixtures of humanity ! 

“ But time will tell how the plan works,” 
said the observant neighbors, and they set 
themselves to wait and watch and in many 
instances to go and see. 

Miss Polly West could not remember a 
time when she had received so many calls 
and visits as in the two weeks following 
the advent of her new possession. Aunt 
Melinda Bassett was the most persistent 
of the questioners, and prided herself on 
gaining more information than her col- 
leagues. 

“An’ so you’ve taken him for your very 
own, Miss Polly. Well, I must say I’m 
beat !—an’ him no blood relation neither, 
you say.” 

“But he is the child of a very dear 
friend.” 

“Indeed, I want to know! But it’s a 
terrible responsibility to bring up a boy; 
I ought to know, for I’ve brung up three. 
Now, if you’d only taken a girl to be 
company for you, folks could a seen some 
sense in it, an’ girls is bad enough, mercy 
knows!” 

“If this child had been a girl I should 
have taken it just the same. I know it is 
a task requiring great wisdom and patience, 
but I shall try and do my very best.” 

“Well, I s’pose you know your own af- 
fairs better than other folks does, but if 
VOL. LV1.—88, 


it was me, there’d have to be some money 
depending ’fore ever I’d undertake it !— 
but perhaps there is in this case—hey ?” 

“I think he is a very nice child,” said 
Miss Polly, ignoring the last question. 
“ He’s coming in. 1 wanted you to see 
him.” 

A swift trample of feet across the glist- 
ening painted floor of the piazza and a 
bang of the hall,door were his heralds. 

“Aunt Polly! Aunt Pol-lee! Where 
are you?” 

“Here, Raymond,” she said, advanc- 
ing to the door. “Come right in, child!” 

“Can’t, cause I’m allovermud. Rover, 
he pushed me in the frog-pond, and —” 

“Bless me! I should think you had been 
in the pond! Go right around to the 
kitchen door, and I’ll bring you some dry 
clothes. Do excuse me a few minutes, 
Mrs. Bassett !” 

“Land, yes! One has to be always on 
the trot to wait on children. Poor crea- 
tur’!” she said to herself; “it'll come 
tough on her, having her time all broke 
into, and her nice clean house all tracked 
up with mud an’ littered with angle- 
worms an’ mud-turtles an’ bird’s-nests, an’ 
mercy knows what else that boysare forever 
lugging in. There’s something back of it 
all that I aint found out yet, sartain ’s the 
livin’ world! His name is Raymond; 
an’ he calls her aunt; an’ aint no rela- 
tion? Hum!” 

Mrs. Bassett laid aside her knitting 
and went to the front door to enjoy the 
fresh air and to inspect the porch. 

“Tt’s a sight to see!” she said, compla- 
cently. “ Polly’ll have to come an’ scrub 
it. Well, it’s her own doin’—pickin’ up 
sech work.” 

A little later the lady returned to the 
parlor, leading lovingly a bright boy. 

“Mrs. Bassett, this is my boy, Ray- 
mond.” 

“Do tell! He’s a proper nice-lookin’ 
child, aint he? How old be ye, sonny?” 
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“ight years old last December.” 


“Dear me! you don’t look it! It'll be 
a long time "fore he’s any use to you, 
Miss Polly, a long time; an’ boys is sights 
of trouble!” 

The boy straightened himself up and 
said: “I help her now. I sweep the 
walks, an’ fetch in kindlings, an’ save lots 
an’ lots of work, don’t I, Aunt Polly?” 

“Yes, an’ you fall in the mud an’ make 
her lots more than you save,” said Mrs. 
Bassett, laughing. ‘“ You ought to see the 
stoop!” 

This suggestion had the desired effect, 
and the tidy housekeeper—ashamed of 
her forgetfulness—hastened after a pail of 
water and a broom to remove the offend- 
ing dirt, while the old lady improved the 
chance for conversation with the little 
boy. It consisted of searching questions 
and rather unsatisfactory answers, as she 
confided to her eager family and some cal- 
lers at night. 

“I couldn’t, to: save my life, find out 
anything, but that he lived or boarded at 
some place with such an outlandish name 
that I’ve clean forgot it; that his mother 
died a long while ago, an’ his pa is a sea- 
captain, or was—for they s’pose he’s dead 
now, ’cause it’s so long sense him or his 
ship was heard from; an’ then Miss Polly 
come an’ asked him to live with her an’ 
be her own boy. He don’t know why on 
earth she done it, but says he loves her 
like fury; an’ that’s every blessed thing 
I could find out; but if she don’t git sick 
of her bargain I'll miss my guess, for that 
boy's a limb, an’ no mistake.” 

ut Miss Polly kept her own counsel, 
and if she regretted her act no one was 
the wiser, not even the boy. She pa- 
tiently cleaned after his muddy boots, 
mended his frequently torn clothes, and 
let him whittle water-mills and paste kites 
in the once-tidy kitchen. She endured 
the celebration of the Fourth on her quiet 
premises, she baked loads of pies and 
cookies, and made jelly and jam sufficient, 
as old Mrs. Bassett said, “to supply a 
rousin’ fam’ly.” 

Raymond made the acquaintance of all 
the boys and dogs in the vicinity, and 
Rover, instead of being a staid, respectable 
watch-dog became a horse or wolf or 
bear at the fickle fancy of his young 
master. 


And yet with all the added work and 
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care and noise, Miss Polly was happier 
than she had been in twenty years, for, 
like most other people, she had. had her 
romance. It was before she came to live 
in the quiet rural village with an aunt, 
who, dying, bequeathed her the little cot- 
tage and few acres of ground, and here 
Miss Polly had been content to remain. 

Her present neighbors had never had 
the least reason to connect the thought of 
romance with the gentle, kindly woman 
whom everybody liked, although they 
criticised her, in common with everything 
else that came in the way of their monotv- 
nous lives. 

But years ago, when the woman was a 
light-hearted, curly-haired girl, she had 
had a lover—a brave, brown-eyed sailor, 
whom all the girls envied her and who 
was the pride of her heart; but it was the 
oft-repeated, unhappy story of misunder- 
standing and pique—each believing the 
other treacherous and fickle, until they 
drifted far apart, and years rolled in be- 
tween them. 

At last the sailor (who had become 
captain of a ship) married his second 
cousin, and a few years after was left a 
widower with one child. 

Then a little later the merchantman he 
commanded was reported overdue, then 
missing, and finally given up as _ lost 
with all on board. 

Miss Polly, who always pored over the 
shipping news and prayed fervently for 
sailors every storm, watched eagerly for 
tidings of the missing ship, and read the 
latest verdict with a Sianaied face. 

A few months passed, and then, after 
some correspondence with a friend who 
was familiar with the facts, she went after 
the Captain’s friendless boy, and brought 
him to cheer her lonely home and hungry 
heart. 

How often the look of his loving brown 
eyes—so like the father’s—stirred her 
pulses with the remembered thrill of 
youth; and how tenderly she spoke his 
name—also the one his father bore. The 
child knew nothing of these hidden feel- 
ings and recollections, but he did under- 
stand that he was cared for and petted 
beyond anything that he had ever known 
or dreamed, and he gave love for love. 
And the neighbors saw and wondered. 

Months sped by, and one day a middle- 
aged stranger descended from the lumber- 

















ing stage-coach at the little hamlet of 
Redfern and inquired for Miss West. 

A half-dozen loungers eagerly directed 
him with their voices and hands, and as 
he strode away in the direction of the 
pleasant cottage, speculation was rife. 

“He’s some relation to that boy o’ 
hern !” 

“Come after him, mebbe!” 

“Nive lookin’ man!” 

“T wonder what under the sun he 
wants?” 

These were some of the comments of the 
interested villagers, whose excitements were 
few. 

The surprise and joy that the stranger’s 
coming brought to the inmates of the cot- 
tage may be imagined, though the par- 
ticulars of the meeting and subsequent 
arrangements were not given to the pub- 
lic. But Raymond hastened to inform 
his boy friends that his lost papa had 
come back; that he and some of his men 
were rescued from an open boat by an 
outward-bound ship, and that he had been 
sick a long time from the exposure before 
he could return; but now he was as well 
as ever, and Raymond guessed he was go- 
ing away with his papa across the ocean. 

The news went before night into every 
home in the vicinity, but the event that 
happened a week later capped the climax. 

There were a half dozen tea-parties held 
the afternoon after Miss Polly was mar- 
ried, and at all of them the only topic of 
conversation was this: 

“How wonderful to think of such a 
settled old maid gittin’ married an’ goin’ 
off to furrin countries on a weddin’ tower; 
an’ it all happened because she adopted a 
boy!” Littian GREY. 


A PLEA FOR FARMING. 


c is a fact which is lamented by think- 
ing people that the occupation of 
farming is coming to be looked upon with 
something of contempt. It is certainly 
an unfavorable sign that so many sons of 
farmers who should rise in the places va- 
cated by their fathers to positions of re- 
spect and competency are preferring to 
stand behind a counter, sleekly attired, 
obliged to cater to the whims of every 
silly customer, and under the stern eye of 
the manager; or are leaving the schools 
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and colleges, and enduring the strain of 
the slow building up of a profession, which, 
if it is gained after long years of effort 
and waiting, is at last a crowded, wearing 
life; and leaving the great, beautiful 
country, with all its peace and plenty, the 
homesteads of their fathers and grand- 
fathers, still echoing with so many sweet 
memories, to fall into the hands of the il- 
literate foreigners who are crowding so 
thickly upen us. 

I admire that big, brown, handsome, in- 
telligent fellow, who says: “I'd rather be 
a farmer than to spend my life in any 
other calling. Farming is the most inde- 
pendent, the pleasantest life for me. This 
farm used to be my father’s, and I am im- 
proving it every year. I enjoy reading 
my paper and magazine as well as any of 
your city fellows, and this work in the 
open air makes me tough, keeps me free 
from dyspepsia and the dumps. I take 
agricultural papers, and I learn the best 
methods of doing my work, and how to 
get the largest crops.” 

A farmer, in order to stand high and to 
make a success of his business, needs to 
be a man of wide information. He should 
understand physiology and have some 
practical knowledge of medicine, in order 
to care properly for the dumb animals 
that are under his care. 

He should be well informed in botany, 
and the structure and requirements of dif- 
ferent plants, so that he may understand 
what kind of a crop will do well upon 
this moist lot or on that sandy soil, and 
to give him a knowledge how to propagate’ 
his vines and trim his fruit trees. He 
should become as well acquainted with 
the peculiar needs and habits of each 
plant as he is with the habits and require- 
ments of his sheep and calves. Nature 
does not reward us according to our mo- 
tives, as God does. We must obey her 
laws or she gives us no returns; hence, 
the farmer—the petitioner of Nature— 
needs give these laws careful study if he 
would receive from Nature rich returns 
for his labor. 

He will find it convenient to remember 
accurately many rules of arithmetic, so 
that he may calculate, for instance, in a 
moment, the amount of grain in a bin 
without the trouble of handling it all 
through a measure. An understanding 
of philosophy is necessary in the direction 
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of his water power, horse power, etc., 
chemistry in fertilizing his crops, book- 
keeping in the accurate keeping of ac- 
counts, which is necessary in any success- 
ful business; an acquaintance with the 
rinciples of geometry trains the eye to 
be intelligent and observing in the laying 
out of ground or in any architectural 
work. 

When we come to think the matter 
over, we find that a good education is by 
no means wasted on a boy who intends to 
be a farmer; and, if more of God’s knowl- 
edge and truth were sent out to use its 
force upon his broad fields, our idea of the 
term farmer would no longer be repre- 
sented, as it has somehow come to be, by 
the rusty, plodding, woe-begone looking 
man, but it would be a term of high re- 
spect, as it is now when applied to one 
who has made a great success of this 
calling. 

If f were @ young woman, with a rea- 
sonable amount of health and strength, I 
would marry a young farmer in prefer- 
ence to one of any other class of men, 
supposing, with proper feminine reserve, 
that one something to my liking should 
ask me todoso; and I’d take my chances 
with that great bugbear in the life of a 
farmer’s wife, hard work. There are dif- 
ficulties to be surmounted in wt 
calling, and I understand those whic 
confront a farmer’s wife; but a woman 
living in the country is free from many 
causes of weariness which come to the 
women of city life—much attention to 
‘dress and formality, so many things to go 
to and to take one’s attention, the weari- 
ness of late hours and the great care of 
bringing up children among so many evil 
influences. 

A woman of moderate means, living in 
the city, may not work as hard perform- 
ing her bare household duties as her 
country sister, but there are other neces- 

sary duties which will make her quite as 
weary and leave her as little leisure. 

In speaking thus far of country life, we 
have been entirely practical; but there 
are many pleasures to be had only for the 
gathering; the ride to the sugar place 

when the team goes to bring home the 
syrup, and only the trouble of throwing 
on a hood and shawl, and one is quite 
ready. How restful the rudeness, the 
savoriness of the rough sugar house, as a 
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rest from one’s own thrifty housekeeping! 
How delightful the fragrant, damp, mossi- 
ness of the woods! The blue-birds, just 
arrived, and the hepaticas, struggling to 
push their pale buds from beneath the 
carpet of dead leaves! And there are 
restful rides, in the easy spring wagon, in 
the long summer twilights, after the milk 
has been brought in and strained, to make 
a call perhaps upon some friend, when, 
as the sleek horses trot comfortably along, 
husband notices this field and that crop, 
and compares them satisfactorily with his 
own. Oh! the soft radiance of that 
bright western sky; the sweet peace of 
this quiet country road! Then there are 
afternoon teas, when one returns home for 
the usual early hour of retiring, occa- 
sional short trips from home, and as much 
of the pleasures of company as one need 
care for. 

How innocent looking are the children 
of these quiet rural homes! It is one of 
the pleasures of a country ride to see their 
sweet faces and shy manners, so different 
from the bold rudeness of many children 
who play constantly in the streets of a 
city. People who live in fresh country 
homes dwell a step nearer Heaven than 
the rest of mankind. I sometimes do not 
wonder that people are led to worship 
Nature as their God. That majestic elm, 
in view of my window, stands like a sen- 
tinel over my soul, its great, sturdy limbs 
silently pointing me upward, its strength 
and firmness bidding me patiently endure, 
and the soft beauty of its clinging foliage 
filling my soul with delicious draughts of 
pleasure. E. V.G. 


LICHENS FROM WAYSIDE ROCKS. 
No. 33. 


{WIFTLY the summer months have 
passed, despite the intense heat which 
through its noontide weeks reached us 
even here in the mountains—swiftly, be- 
cause of the bright hours spent with con- 
genial companions and in pleasant occu- 
pations, making each day seem short and 
each eve to fly on wings. 

Many friends from home—some of our 
dearest ones—have visited the springs; a 
few remaining all the season, so that we 
have had almost daily around us the old 
familiar faces, which looked so homelike. 














HOME CIRCLE. 


At twilight there was the usual walk to 
the great central spring, where, among the 
hundreds gathered on the large platform 
with its many seats, we were sure to meet 
many whom we knew among old and 
new friends, and pass a delightful social 
hour. 

When the long row of gas lamps crown- 
ing the arch above the spring are lighted, 
and their light thrown upon roek and 
tree and thickly wooded hill behind, and 
on the concourse of people around, it is an 
interesting scene. 

Sometimes we would go to the house of 
some friend who had a piano and listen 
to delightful music. On one occasion we 
were invited to meet a blind gentleman, 
who is the finest pianist we ever heard, 
and were charmed with his wonderful 
execution of some of the most elaborate 
compositions. Music seemed to be his 
very soul, and dropped from his fingers 
like summer showers from the clouds, or 
water rippling over the pebbles of a brook. 

Then there were the home evenings, 
when all would gather in the parlor, and 
with two guitars, and a number of voices, 
we would have our own little concerts, 
attended with much enjoyment. 

But the summer days are gone, and 
with them the friends from home, and now 
the cool, bracing airs are coming, and the 
leaves already begin to don their bright 
tints. 

Oh! the glory of these autumn woods, 
where on every side rise hills whose groves 
of forest trees are putting on their crimson 
and golden hues, which, mingled with the 
green and brown, make rich paintings. 

The bright sumach bushes are gleam- 
ing everywhere—in the woods, and upon 
the cliffs and rocks right among the 
houses of the town. 

And oh! the wild flowers that border 
the mountain paths, and peep up between 
the rocks, and cluster down in mossy dells 
beside the fallen trees, or stand tall and 
. Stately on the top of great bowlders where 
little earth can be seen to nourish them. 
Surely such golden-rod and aster never 
bloomed anywhere else, and in such pro- 
fusion! The children bring them to me 
by handfuls, and vases of them adorn table 
and brackets. 

When we walk over the hillsides, my 
steps are arrested every few paces to 
stoop and gather some wild blossom or 
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pick up bright bits of rock, orange, red 
and white, until my companion often calls 
out for me to come along, and not waste 
so much time over trifles. 

Then I wish for my old friend, the doc- 
tor and geologist, who delights in such 
things, and would take interest in every 
curious rock and stone and petrified frag- 
ment, and we could linger long as we 
chose, while we talked of the beauties and 
wonders of this field of nature. I come 
home with hands full of them, though 
knowing well that many will have to be 
thrown away in time for want of space to 
keep or carry. But it seems impossible 
to pass them by when my eye first lights 
on their attractions. 

On the summit of the hill which rises just 
across the street from us, in a pretty, vine- 
wreathed cottage, a dear friend was located 
dufing the summer months whom it was 
one of my especial pleasures to visit. Her 
large, airy windows looked out upon the 
slopes toward the south and east, and far 
away to the distant mountain range which 
lies between us and our more Southern 
home. 

In her cool, shaded porch, on a warm 
afternoon, lying in the hammock, with the 
cool breeze blowing over it, idly swinging, 
and looking down upon the pretty, white 
paths leading through green groves of oak 
and hickory, while the town lay in sight 
just below, listening to the occasional notes 
of forest birds, or the voices of children at 
play, I often enjoyed the perfection of 
luxurious ease and comfort for a passing * 
hour. 

Half way up this beautiful hill, beneath 
a great tree which is the centre of a grove 
of oaks, there stands a rustic bench. The 
winding path leads past it, the wild sun- 
flowers stand nodding their gay heads 
close by, and the delicate, sensitive mimosa 
grows in clustersjust below. A romantic, 
shady-looking spot to entice any one to sit 
and rest. Thither my favorite companion 
and I sometimes go in this delightful 
autumn weather, to have long, quiet talks 
together, watch the distant scenery, or 
read from some interesting book. 

Nature is so lovely in this calm, culmi- 
nating time, when the year seems resting 
a little while before its summer beauty 
dies, that we are fain to be out in her so- 
ciety all we can, and hear all the beauti- 
ful things she has to tell us. She whispers 
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to her listening children in the soft sigh- 
ing of the pines, the opening of a tiny 
floweret, the falling of the leaves, and the 
tinted clouds that float across the sunset 
skies. And never is her voice more 
earnest and impressive than at this quiet 
season and in such a place as this. The 
mountains and the hills lift up their heads 
in an anthem of praise and blessing, and 
the fields and orchards are smiling with 
their rich burdens. 
“Methinks the earth beseeches with sweet 
pleading, 
‘Oh! leave me not in loneliness to pine, 
While wintry winds, unpitying and cheerless, 
Rob me of all the beauty that was mine.’ ” 
And my heart always echoes this feel- 
ing, for the autumn loveliness has a 
_— charm for me than any other, and 
am loth to see it fade away and be num- 
bered with the things of the past. 
LICHEN. 


MAKING HER THINGS LAST. 


HEN I wasagirl there was one of my 
young friends who was distinguished 

for “ making her things last.” Her dress, 
hats, gloves, and ribbons were a marvel of 
durability. I used to wonder how she 
managed to make them last so without 
their looking shabby, but I ceased to do 
so after I had visited her at her home. 
The reason why her clothes wore so long 
was that she took such good care of them. 
Her dresses were brushed and folded away 
carefully, and the slightest spot on them 
was removed as soon as it was discovered. 
Her hat was wrapped in an old pocket- 
handkerchief and put away in a box as 
soon as done with, the strings and laces 
being straightened ‘and rolled out most 
systematically each time. Her gloves were 
never folded together, but were pulled out 
straight and laid flat in a box, one upon 
the other, each time they were used, the 
tiniest hole being mended almost before it 
had time to show itself. But the thing 
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that impressed me most was the care 
she bestowed on her ribbons. When mak- 
ing up bows she used to line the upper 
part of the ribbon with white paper, and 
this not only prevented the ribbon, from 
becoming limp and creased, but kept it 
clean, so that when the bow was soiled on 
one side she could turn the ribbon and 
the part that had been covered came out 
looking new and fresh. That girl married 
and brought up a large family. Her 
husband had to fight his way, and did so 
bravely and was unusually successful, for 
he became wealthy. But his prosperity 
was due quite as much to his wife’s care and 
economy in saving money as it was to his in 
making it. 


MERRY OLD DAYS. 
\ ERRY old days of the long ago, 


How dear is your mem’ry to me, 
How dear are the forms, the faces, the 
scenes, 
Which now in my fancy I see! 
My heart was light in the long ago, 
For it knew no weight of care ; 
My life was that of a bird’s in spring, 
With never a burden to bear. 


Yes, merry old days of the long ago, 
You are dear to my heart, alway, 

But dearer still to my heart and life 
Are the busy hours of to-day. 

The bird-life is past, and in its stead 
Is a life of work, not play, 

And the duties of labor and toil it brings 
Make my life up day by day. 


Merry old days of the long ago, 
I loved you when you were here, 

But dearer I love the conscious strength 
That comes to me year by year— 

The strength that is gained alone by toil 
And makes me strong and true, 

For the effort to bear the burden to-day, 
Gives me strength to bear a new. 

Marie MaRLe. 











RELIGIOUS READING. 





CUPS OF COLD WATER. 


“The least flower with its brimming cup may 
stand, 
And share its dewdrop with another near.” 


HIS was my sermon for to-day. It 
was preached by a very humble 
minister, a milkman, who, after dispens- 
ing his quart of milk at the gate, noticed 
a pale, sickly looking child standing near, 
and pouring out a generous portion from 
his can, called her to him, saying, “ Here, 
Sis, I'll have this much more than my 
customers will need this morning, I guess,” 
and gave it to her to drink. “The ‘cup 
of cold water’ given to one of His little 
ones,” I said to myself, as I went up the 
garden walk. 

The next minute the little daughter 
of a friend who is visiting us followed me 
into the porch and said: 

“Auntie, I gave that little girl a pitty 
fower, cause she looked like she didnt 
have any at home.” 

“ Dear little heart !” I thought ; “evenso 
small a one as she is ready to share her 
cup with another, and I let so many 
chances pass by, thoughtlessly forgetting 
to make use of them.” 

I wonder if nearly all of us are not 
guilty of the same delinquency, and often 
from the same want of thought. 

They stand around us on every side— 
these “cups of cold water,” ready for us 
to hand to many a needy fellow-traveler 
along the way. It is a little thing to do, 
and there are none who have not some 
opportunities of giving them. Are we 
always ready to do it? There are in- 
numerable ways which cost us nothing, 
yet give help or pleasure to some one and 
are worth taking heed of, although they 
seem to us as trifles. 

There are sick ones to send flowers or 
dainties to. There are strangers to wel- 
come and extend cordiality to until they 
feel at home among us. There are sad 
ones whom we can read to, or cheer with 
bright words, or lessen their little burdens 
in some manner. There are lame or help- 


less ones to take steps for, and old and 





weary ones to wait upon with little, loving 
services which are appreciated, no matter 
how small. We can carry the heavy 
basket or bundle for some feeble or tired 
one whose steps lie the same way with our 
own. We can relieve the tired mother 
by taking her children out for a walk, or 
sit with an invalid child while she goes 
out to walk herself. There are the poor, 
whom “ye have always with you,” to 
minister unto in one way and another. 
And many little humble offices may be 
performed for those about us or for our 
neighbors which are not a real duty, but 
a grace, given freely from the heart, and 
when they are such they receive the 
reward from the Master. There are times, 
tis true, with some when it is not exactly 
pleasant to our self-hood to do these 
things. It often involves a little sacrifice 
of personal pleasure or time. But if the 
sacrifice is made it will very likely result 
in a feeling of satisfaction which will com- 
pensate, and soon a love for such sweet 
service will grow in the heart. 

But there are some hearts that are al- 
ways ready to offer the cup and take some 
trouble to get it. It has been my good for- 
tune lately to become acquainted with one 
who, although in the vigor of young man- 
hood, yet has never had his mortal vision 
open to see the material objects of this 
world, and when in a strange a as at 
present, must depend on the kindness or 
carefulness of others to guide him wher- 
ever he goes and minister to the most of 
his daily wants. Such a life seems to us 
as sorrowful in the extreme and filled 
with privations; but he has a happy, con- 
tented nature and a generous disposition, 
which prompts him to do good to others; 
and he is always hunting opportunities for 
it as he goes on his way. 

He has wonderful musical talent and 
skill, and one of his greatest delights isin 
the pleasure he can give to others by play- 
ing for them the fine productions of the 
great composers. But he is just as ready 
to do the most simple little errands for 
friends as he goes on his own rounds with 
his little guide. 
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Last week he told me he had sent away 
for a card, prepared with raised lines to 
write on, so that he might hold conversa- 
tion with a very deaf old lady boarding 
in the same house with himself. He was 
so sorry for her lonely situation, because 
no one could talk with her, that he was 
doing this just for her pleasure. J had 
met her several times, but had never 
thought of this expedient. 

I read once of an old Quaker, who 
rayed, “Lord, make us willing to run on 
ittle errands for Thee.” That is the true 

spirit of doing for others, and if we pos- 
sess enough of it we will find ways of ex- 
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ercising it, and make use of our oppor- 
tunities. Beware of saying “Oh! that is 
such a trifle it is not worth doing,” for 
that is an error which has kept thousands 
from doing half the good they might to 
their fellow-creatures. 

It is usually safe or right-to follow the 
prompting of the heart when it bids us 
to offer a kindness or a helping hand to 
another, however small a matter it may be. 

Tupper says— 

“A thing is great or little according to a mor- 
tal’s thinking, 
And wise and happy is the man in whose thought 
existeth not a trifle.” 
Epya. 





MOTHERS. 


AFTER MANY DAYS. 


E can seldom know—even in the 
course of a lifetime—the effect 
which our good words or efforts to wield a 
good influence with others may have. 
Tis true, in some cases we soon see the 
fruit of such endeavor, and feel stimulated 
to go on with farther ones, but oftener, we 
fear, the discouraging thought is enter- 
tained that it is of little use to try. 

The mother who strives year after year 
to instill steady habits and good principles 
into her children often grows disheart- 
ened with the thought that some of them 
seem to profit little by her admonitions, 
and the children may tire of “mother’s 
rosy teachings,” and really care very 
ttle for them at the time; but in how 
many cases does the seed take root, and 
the fruit show itself “after many days,” 
bringing forth, it may be, “an hundred 
fold.” 

It may sometimes have been covered 
by rubbish, and lie so deep in some 
neglected corner of the mind that it is 
long in coming to the surface. Or it 
may be that there is nothing to call it 
forth for a long period; but in time, when 
its fruit is most needed in some par- 
ticular event of life, where deep prin- 
ciple or strength of purpose or moral 
courage or self-conquest are called for, 
it springs up, suddenly developed into a 
power for aid or action. 


Very recently I was reading of a young 
mother who said—“I did not pay much 
attention to some of my smether's seri- 
ous talks when I was growing up, and 
thought they were of little consequence; 
but now as I begin to teach my own 
children, they come back to me, clear 
and forcibly, and I thank her inexpressi- 
bly for them.” “After many days” they 
were bearing rich harvest. 

The young girl just grown starts out 
into society; and perhaps her mother or 
some wise elder friend counsels her to 
use an influence for good with the girls and 
young men who will be her companions. 

She will very probably say then—“Oh! 
I have no influence. No one would be 
any better for what J could say to them.” 
But the advice remains in her mind, and 
if she becomes an’ earnest, conscientious 
woman, with thoughts reaching beyond 
the enjoyment of the present, and has a 
true desire for the good of society, she will 
follow it some time, even though doubtful 
of its producing any effect. 

She will do it because it is right, be- 
cause it is what every true woman should 
do, and hope for the result. 

And in after years some man will say 
to his mother or sister, as the writer heard 
one say last year: “That girl’s influence 
saved me from being a reckless young 
man ;” or “A girl’s earnest words and de- 
taining hand stopped me from drinking just 
after I had commenced it, and have made 














me ever since a temperance man.” The 
girl herself may never know anything 
about the result, but who can tell how 
many lives she may have helped to bless 
by this one successful effort for good? 

Oh! if girls would only think more of 
what their words may accomplish, and try 
oftener to make them such as will benefit 
their companions, there would be many 
more good men. 

There is also the influence to be used 
with those whom we see careless about re- 
ligion, and with whom we are thrown in a 
way to bring it within our province to do 
80. 
This is often a very hard thing to sum- 
mon courage for. There are many, no 
doubt, who feel it a duty, yet shrink from 


EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 
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it for fear it will not be kindly received, 
or from an unconquerable shyness about 
speaking of sacred things. Sometimes the 
example of one’s own good life, carefully 
and consistently lived, will do the most 
good with certain ones. Then again the 
word in season, well chosen, and fitted in 
at the right moment, will make an impres- 
sion never to be effaced, and slowly sink- 
ing deeper and deeper, will in time turn 
the heart which has received it to walk in 
the way of eternal life. 


“Yes, only a word, for all we know, 

May hinder a sin or save a soul; 

For the words we utter, they live and grow, 
Though they pass in a breath beyond control.” 


LIcHEN. 





EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


THE INVALID. 


“TT OW be I this mornin’? Why, terri- 
ble bad I be, 

Achin’ from head to fut—it’s awful in 
that ther’ knee. 

Dick—a cheer fur the lady—what be you 
after, Dick ? 

Take a duster and dust it; the dust is as 
thick as thick. 


“ Lor, that’s jest as it’appens wi’ mea-layin’ 
here! 

Nothin’ as it should be—jest look at that 
ther’ cheer, 

Aint been dusted mebbe these three days 
since, or more, 

Me as was al/us so careful about the cheers 
and the floor! 


“ Never a morsel o’ dust when I was about 
myself, 

You might have et your dinner off any 
cheer or shelf. 

There was that chist o’ drawers—’twas 
nigh as good as a glass, 

Now it’s as dull as can be—look at th’ 
rust 0’ the brass! 


“As fur that row o’ chiney, it frets my 
heart to see, 

I know if I look’d int’ it ’tis durty as well 

can be, 





The cups as my mother left me, the cups 
as I bespoke! 

I’d sooner the roof ’ud tumble than one o’ 
them cups was broke. 


“T mustn’t worry, you tell me—ah! how 
can you understand 

What it is to lay. here helpless, not able to 
move your hand ? , 

Me as was such a woman to work, and to 
look alive— 

Never was one to lay abed, I was allus 
down by five. 


“Now I’ve to lay here quiet, and watch 
the things go wry, 

Lor, it do fret me so; sometimes I can’t 
but ery. 

Miriam comes an’ gives ’em the little sat- 
tlin’ they get, 

But Miriam’s ways aint my ways, and 
never was my ways yet. 


“Miriam? She’s my neighbor—she mar- 
ried my brother Sam, 

Got a fam’ly o’ ten, so her time’s took up, 
it am. 

Sam’s a well-meanin’ critter, but fond of 
a drop o’ gin, 

And then he gives it to Miriam—but he 

gits it back agin ! 
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“ Dick’s as good as ’e may be, but he have 
his work, you see. 

He’ve summat better to do than bide here 
nussin’ of me; 

An’ when his day’s work’s over, he’s home 
soon’s ever he stop, 

Not like Miriam’s ’usband, as must go in 
fur his drop. 


“ Miriam, she comes in here, but she makes 
me downright ill, 

What wi’ her slammickin’ ways, and her 
voice as is never still, 

Pulls my knee, she do! you’d ammost 
hear it crack ; 

Says it’s good for rheumaticks; I wish she 
had my back. 


“Lor, how it aches jest now, like needles 
down i’ the bone. 

Miriam rubbed it fur me, but she might 
a’ left it alone. 

Such a hand as she've got! It’s as hard 
as a bit o’ slet, 

And Miriam’s ways aint my ways, an’ 
never was my ways yet. 


“ Doctor, he cum an’ see me, and he says I 
may lay here 

Fur months; an’ he muttered summat 
that I was too deaf to hear; 

An’ when I questioned Miriam, who was 
standin’ ther’ by me, 

I couldn’t get nowt out o’ her. I don’t 
think nothin’ o’ she. 


“May-be he said I was dying. Well, 
death must come to us all. 

I b’aint afraid to die—I might ’a bin up 
at t’ Hall, 
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Fur I were a giddy lass then, wi’ no 
thought beyond the day; 

’Tis since I’ve bin layin’ here that I’ve 
learnt to think an’ to pray. 


“There’s nothin’ like layin’ helpless for 
bringin’ yer past life back, 

Lor, how it comes i’ the night! And 
some on’t looks so black! 

And then I tell it to Him, though He 
knows it all, to be sure, 

And I ask Him to blot it out, and to make 
me strong t’ endure. 


“Sometimes, when the pain’s so bad, I do 
git tay-rible days, 

And Miriam, she do try me, wi’ all her 
slatte’nly ways. 

Sweeps the dust i’ the corners when she 
thinks I’m lookin’ away, 

And handles the chiney that rough! She 
shall touch it no more, I say. 


“Good-bye, ma’am. Must you be going? 
It’s good of you settin’ here, 
List’nin’ to all my troubles. Nay, don’t 
you sattle that cheer! 

May-be next time you’re comin’ you'll 
find the old woman gone, 

For death must come to us all, an’ my 
time ’ill not be long. 


“Good-bye, an’ thank you kindly. I sup- 
pose you must leave us now— 

Listen—that’s Miriam knockin’—jest hark 
at that woman’s row! 

The pain do try me, awful, especially these 
bad days, 

But I'll do my best to be patient, and to 
bear wi’ Miriam’s ways.” 















HOUSEKEEPERS. 





“THE sTAFF OF LIFE.” 


HERE is nothing on which the health 
and comfort of the household so 
much hinge as on having good bread, 
therefore a housewife ought to spare no 
pains to thoroughly master the art of mak- 
ing it. To learn the theory of it is not 
sufficient; every woman ought to know 
how to put the theory in practice, be she 
rich or poor; in the latter case she will 
probably have to make her own bread, and 
in the former case she ought to have suffi- 
cient practical knowledge of breadmaking 
to be able to direct her cook. Besides, in 
this country fortunes are made and lost 
with such rapidity that the wealthy woman 
of to-day may have to do her own cooking 
to-morrow, so it is well to be prepared for 
all emergencies. 

You must have both good flour and 
good yeast to insure good, light bread. 
The following is a thoroughly reliable 
recipe for yeast. Scrape or peel about a 
half dozen Irish potatoes and put them on 
to boil in a half gallon of hot water. 
When they are done, take them out and 
mash them very fine, running them 
through a colander to free them from 
lumps. Mix with them a small teacup of 
granulated sugar and a half teacup of 
salt. Make a little bag of thin muslin 
and put a handful of hops in it. Drop 
this into the hot water as soon as you take 
out the potatoes and let it remain there 
about ten minutes. Then pour the hop 
tea over the potatoes. Do not fill the 
vessel, but leave an empty space for the 
escape of the gas generated by fermenta- 
tion. If you wish to hasten the fermen- 
tation, stirup the yeast from the bottom 
frequently during the day. After it has 
gotten cold, or milk warm, add to it a 
cup of old yeast. This will make the new 
yeast work more rapidly, though it is not 
essential to it. Yeast made by the above 
recipe will work out in about eight hours 
in summer and twenty-four in winter. In 
the former season keep it in a jug in your 
spring-house or ice-house, if you live ina 
warm latitude. 

Four pints of good flour, properly man- 


aged, will make both breakfast and supper 
bread for a small family, one of four or five 
members only moderately hearty. To this 
amount of flour put a teacup of yeast, a ta- 
blespoonful of lard, and a tablespoonful of 
salt. Mix thedough with lukewarm water 
and knead it a half hour by the clock. Then 
put it in a tin bucket or stone crock, first 
greasing the vessel. Set it in a warm place 
in winter, behind the stove or on the hearth, 
but in summer put it in the furthest cor- 
ner of the kitchen from the stove. One 
thorough working is sufficient ; when you 
put it down for the second rise, you need 
only shape it. Fill a pot with hot water 
and set the bread over it for the second 
rise in the pan in which it is to be baked. 
In winter set this pot on the stove, but in 
summer set it off. Grease the bread a 
little on top. An hour and a half is am- 

ly long for the second rise, a hot morn- 
ing, but in cold weather it takes longer. 
For breakfast rolls are the most desirable 
shape of light bread, as they obviate the 
necessity of slicing it, which is difficult to 
do when it is hot, but the bread intended 
to be kept for supper had better be in the 
shape of a loaf, as this slices nicely when 
cold. In making up four pints, put about 
two and a half in the breakfast rolls and 
the remainder in the little supper loaf. It 
is well to occasionally vary the shape of 
your bread. Itseemsto give more variety 
to the bill of fare, although the light bread 
dough is really the same in all the differ- 
ent shapes. You might, for instance, 
sometimes make up your dough in the 
form of turnovers or French twist. 

It is very important to master the art 
of baking Lens properly, else you may 
spoil a loaf after it has been well kneaded 
and has passed successfully both through 
the first and second rise. You need a 
rather slow fire for light bread, as it ought 
to be cooked slowly and gradually. If 
you attempt to cook it rapidly by a hot 
fire, it will cook only on the outside 
whilst remaining raw and clammy inside. 
A fire of mixed green and seasoned wood 
is best for cooking light bread. Put it 
first on the lower shelf of the stove, and 
in about fifteen minutes remove it to the 
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upper. A half hour is the least time you 
should allow for the baking of a loaf. If 
it seems to be browning too rapidly on top, 
lay a piece of light-brown wrapping-paper 
on top of it. After it is done let it remain 
about five minutes in the stove to “soak,” 
as negroes express it, leaving the stove 
door open. 

In winter it is a good plan to make up 
the light bread dough for breakfast the 
next morning or soon after dinner, so it 
may get a good start at rising before the 
long, cold winter night sets in. At bed- 
time put it in your warmest room, with a 
rug or old blanket wrapped around it. I 
think it is also desirable to knead your 
light bread dough before sundown in sum- 
mer, not that you need do anything to ex- 
pedite its rising then, but because it is 
yee to round up the work of a long, 

ot summer day before sundown, so the 
weary housekeeper or cook may be able 
to have a breathing spell in the cool of 
the evening, that refreshing time when 


“ There comes a truce to tumult and to care, 
And God's peace hovers in the quiet air.” 


I have my light bread dough for break- 
fast made up a little before six in the even- 
ing, just before the cook begins to get 
supper, and by this means she is free as 
soon as supper is over and the table 
cleared, and breakfast is considerably 
earlier the next morning than it would be 
if the light bread were not made up till 
after supper. 

If you are going to make up light 
bread to have hot for supper, make the 
dough about ten or half-past ten in the 
morning in summer. Put it down for 
the second rise at five or half-past, and it 
will probably be ready for baking in an 
hour and a half. In winter make it up 
immediately after breakfast. — 

A delightful boiled pudding may be 
made of light bread dough. When you 
are. going to have this pudding knead up 
an additional quart of flour the night be- 
fore, and separate it from the breakfast 
dough the next morning, setting it away 
in a cool place till time for its second rise. 
Then roll it out and spread over it layers 
of raisins, dried currants, or cherries. 
Roll it up like a valise pudding, and lay 
it in a greased bread pan for the second 
rise, setting this pan on top of a pot of hot 
water. When it has risen sufficiently pin 
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it loosely in a thin cloth, and put it on 
in a boiler of hot water, giving it two 


hours to boil. 
sauce preferred. 

When you aim to have two kinds of 
bread at a time, select two that require 
the same degree of heat in cooking. Sally 
Lunn and muffins require about the same 
amount of heat as light bread, whilst bat- 
ter bread and beaten biscuit require a 
similar degree. Sally Lunn is a show 
and delicious dish, especially desirable for 
supper when you have invited guests at 
that meal. The following is a reliable 
recipe for it: One quart of flour, a half 
teacup of yeast, a teaspoonful of salt, a 
tablespoonful of lard and the same of but- 
ter, a tablespoonful of white sugar, three 
eggs, well beaten up. Mix these ingredi- 
ents with sweet milk, making them into a 
soft dough, which must be set to rise like 
light bread. Put it into a cake mold 
for the second rise, and bake it in this, 
after giving it as much time to rise as you 
would give light bread. 

If you want a dish of Sally Lunn in a 
hurry, you can make it up with a tea- 
spoonful of soda and two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar, and bake it instantly, in- 
stead of using yeast and setting it to rise, 
but the latter way of making it is the 
best. 

Waffles and batter cakes are very palat- 
able, but I think they ought to be discarded 
from the bill of fare where the housekeeper 
does her own cooking, as anything cooked 
in relays is very troublesome, and pre- 
vents a woman from sitting down and eat- 
ing her breakfast with her family. Then 
they require a large amount of butter, a 
fact embodied in the riddle, “Why is a 
batter cake like a chrysalis?” the answer 
being “because it makes the butter fly.” 
For the benefit, however, of women who 
have a servant to do their cooking, and 
who can command a good supply of butter, 
I subjoin some well-tested recipes for waf- 
fles and batter cakes. Waffles may be 
made either with yeast or soda, but the 
latter mode is much the easiest, and the 
wafiles taste just as well. If you will save 
a half dish, or even a teacup, of rice from 
dinner to add to your wafiles, it will im- 
prove them very much. - To a quart of 
flour add two or three eggs, well beaten, 
a teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of 
melted lard or butter, a teaspoonful ef 


Serve it with any kind of 

















soda. Mix the batter with buttermilk, 
and bake quickly by a hot fire. It isa 
good plan to get two sets of waffle irons 
and cook in them at the same time, which 
will prevent the long intervals that usu- 
ally elapse between the relays of waffles. 
Batter made by the above recipe will also 
make good batter-cakes, but the latter 
bread is better made of equal parts of 
meal and flour, say a pint of each. 

The old Virginia batter bread, which is 
one of the most delicious breads ever 
tasted, is made as follows:—To a pint of 
sifted meal add a teaspoonful of salt, a 
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beaten up egg, and nearly a quart of 
sweet milk, stirring them all into a batter. 
Melt a heaping tablespoonful of lard or 
butter in a baking dish, and pour the 
batter over the melted lard or butter, and 
then put it into the stove to bake. A 
gentleman of my acquaintance says it is 
impossible for any one to make genuine 
old Virginia batter bread except an “old 
time” Virginia negro-woman, with a red 
bandanna handkerchief tied around her 
head, but it is such a delicious dish that I 
would advise all housekeepers to try to 
add it to their bill of fare. 
Mary W. Ear ty. 
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b fpree Bpoce recipes, helpful sug- 
gestions, and plain, practical “talks” 
on subjects of special interest to house- 
keepers will be welcome for this depart- 
ment, which we have reason to believe that 
most of our readers will find interesting 
no less than useful. Our “ Home” friends 
will here have opportunities of assistin 
each other by giving timely and helpful 
replies and letters, and of asking informa- 
tion on any topic they wish light thrown 
upon. All communications designed for 
this department should be addressed to 
the Editor “ Home” Housekeeper, P.O. 
Box 913, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ANOTHER PUSH.” 


Dear HovusEKEEPERS :—I agree with 
Marguerita in thinking it will be a very 
nice thing if all the “Homer” housekeep- 
ers—and their name is Legion—send in 
occasionally some tested recipes. So I will 
give the ball she set rolling another push. 

Preach Puppine.—Pare enough 
peaches to fill a medium-sized pudding 
dish ; put them in the’ dish whole; pour 
over them one pint of water ; cover them 
over, and bake in a hot oven till soft. 
Then drain off the juice; allow it to get 
cool ; beat four eggs thoroughly ; add one 
cup of sugar, one tablespoon of butter, a 
pinch of salt, one pint of sweet milk, and 
one teacup of flour in which is sifted one 
teaspoon of baking powder. Turn this 
mixture in the juice and beat all well to- 
gether; then turn over the peaches and 


bake till the top is a nice brown. To be 
eaten with sugar and cream. This may 
be too late for this season, but I hope the 
“Home” housekeepers will try it when 
the peach season comes around again. 
Preserved peaches can be used, but, of 
course, are not so nice. 


CrumB GrIppLE CaKes.—This is a 
very nice and appetizing way of using u 
dry bread. Cut stale, light bread in small 
bits ; cover it with sour milk, and let it 
stand, if wanted for breakfast, over night. 
In the morning mash and beat it smooth, 
and add to every quart of the bread one 
or two well-beaten eggs, a little salt, one 
teaspoonful of soda, and flour to make a 
batter as for ordinary griddle cakes. 


Corn Caxe.—Sift together one half 
pint of corn-meal, one tablespoonful of 
flour, one teaspoonful each of sugar and 
cream-of-tartar, one half teaspoonful each 
of salt and saleratus; add a beaten egg, 


a little melted butter, and one cupful of - 


sweet milk, beating all thoroughly to- 
gether. Bake fifteen or twenty minutes 
in a shallow tin. I often make this cake 
with sour milk, leaving out the cream-of- 
tartar; and I frequently leave out the 
melted butter, and use molasses in place 
of sugar, and it is very nice with these 
changes. I have other recipes I will send 
soon, if desired, and I hope my example 
will be followed, as I enjoy trying the rec- 
ipes contributed by other housekeepers. 
Mrs. E. C. L. 


—— 
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A LITTLE SERMON. 


Dear “ Home” :—While looking over 
the page of recipes in a home publi- 
cation not long ago, hoping to find a rule 
fur making an inexpensive and palatable 
dessert, I came across a recipe for pudding 
which seemed to be just what I wanted. 
“There,” thought I, “I will try that.” 
And then I stopped, for there, at the end 
of the printed directions, I read: “ Eat 
with wine sauce.” 

I turned back to the title-page of the 
magazine, thinking I had made a mistake 
in it; but I hadn’t. It was just what I 
thought, and a thorough-going temperance 
on yeaa yet there in its page of house- 

old recipes was the rule for pudding to 
“eat with wine sauce.” Dear me! I 
looked at it so steadily and long that the 
words seemed to grow big and black and 
to stand out from the rest of the page: 


“EAT WITH WINE SAUCE.” 


And then I began to think. I forgot 
all about the dessert I had intended to 
prepare, and my mind went back to a day 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, when 
at the table of a friend I partook of a 
pudding, the recipe for which said, as did 
thisone: “ Eat with winesauce.” I hadn’t 
the righteous scruples then that I now 
have, and I ate of the sauce and praised 
it highly, and I was not alone in my en- 
joyment of its delicate flavor. Five-year- 
old Harry, the pet and pride of the house- 
hold, teased for one spoonful after another. 
“P'ease dive Harwy more, mamma,” he 
would say, coaxingly ; and many times 
his mother complied, saying, as she did so, 
laughing: “ Harry is a rogue; he doesn’t 
eat a bit of his pudding, only the sauce.” 
But at last Harry’s grandmother inter- 
fered. “I would not give him any more 
of it, daughter,” she said, gravely, “it isn’t 
good for him. And I wish—I do wish— 
you wouldn’t make wine sauce again.” 
“ Nonsense,” laughed my friend, “ you’re 
getting whimsical, mother. What hurt will 
two or three spoonfuls of wine or brandy 
in a bowlful of sauce do? If you didn’t 
know it was there, you wouldn’t know it. 
But Harry would, I verily believe, little 
rogue! There’s nothing he likes better 
than wine sauce.” 

Poor, short-sighted mother! it was quite 
too true. But as Harry grew older, the 


wine he found in the sauces at his mother’s 
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table fuiled to satisfy the craving they had 
implanted. He was scarcely nineteen 
— old when he was brought home to 
ver one night—drunk; her beautiful, 
idolized, only boy. And when, later, she 
reproached him tenderly, tearfully, he 
tossed his curly head and laughed: “I 
did get a little too much, didn’t I?” he 
said; “ but I'll promise not to let it hap- 
pen again. And, after all, it was only 
wine, mother, no worse than that you've 
fed me in pudding sauce since I was old 
enough to eat it.” 

Poor mother, once more! Wine sauce 
was banished from her table from that 
hour. If she could only have banished 
the taste it had created in her boy as 
readily! But that could not be. And 
now, though he is not a drunkard in the 
common acceptance of the term, we know 
that his life is one long struggle with his 
appetite for drink, with always the haunt- 
ing fear of defeat at the end. 

I told this little story to a neighbor of 
mine the other day, a worthy woman, and 
a most notable housekeeper. Happening 


-into her kitchen just as she was about 


making up a batch of mince-pies, I spied 
a brandy bottle on her table. “ Well,” 
said she, “I don’t make wine sauce, I 
don’t believe in it.” “But you make 
brandy pies?” I said. “Oh! what little 
brandy I put in my mince-meat don’t 
hurt,” said she; “besides, our folks 
wouldn’t think they had mince-pies with- 
out it!” And then she added, quickly, 
“It’s a little thing to make such a fuss 
about, anyway.” A little thing? Yes; 
but it is the little leak in the dyke that 
opens the way for the great, destroying 
flood. An acorn grows an oak; and 
“little things” grow often great and seri- 
ous evils. How many housekeeping 
mothers in this broad land of ours are un- 
wittingly training their boys to a love of 
strong drink by flavoring the cookery of 
which they are so proud with wine and 
brandy ! 

But I did not mean to preach so long a 
sermon, dear friends, though the text I 
chose would furnish material for a still 
longer one. I cannot help feeling sure 
that none of our “ Home” housekeepers 
ever use wine for flavoring; but if you 
ever should be tempted to, when you wish 
to have a particularly nice sauce, try a 
spoonful or two of currant jelly melted in, 
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and see if it isn’t as much better than 
wine for the purpose as wine is worse than 
nothiug. Aunt TEMPERANCE. 


SOME HOME-MADE CANDIES. 


Dear Eprror:—I am greatly obliged 
to “L. C. McD.” for her recipe for harle- 
quin cake. I tried a loaf of it immedi- 
ately upon receipt of the magazine for 
September, and it is really an elegant 
cake, and not expensive. 1 would advise 
other friends to try it also. And now, as 
I would like to show a substantial appre- 
ciation of her kindness, I inclose some of 
the home-made candies recipes asked for. 


MarsHMALLows.— Dissolve _ one-half 
pound of clean gum arabic in one pint of 
water, strain, then add one-half pound of 
powdered sugar, and set over the fire, stir- 
ring continually until the sugar is dis- 
solved and the mixture has become of the 
consistence of honey. Now add gradually 
the well-beaten whites of four eggs, stir- 
ring all the time until the mixture loses 
its stickiness and does not adhere to the 
fingers when touched. Flavor with rose, 
or to taste; turn out ina shallow pan, dust 
lightly with starch, and divide into small 
squares, or cut in strips when cool. Or 
the mass may be rolled in thin sheets 
while warm, dusted with starch, and strips 
cut off and rolled up. 


PeprerMint Drops.—Mix two cup- 
fuls of sugar with one-half cupful of water 
and boil five minutes. Flavor with a lit- 
tle essence of peppermint, more or less as 
desired, stir until growing thick, then 
drop on a buttered paper. The next time 
I make these, [ mean to color a portion of 
them red by stirring in a little cochineal, 
prepared as directed by “ L. C. McD.” 


Motasses Canpy.—Two cupfuls of 
molasses, one cupful of sugar, one teaspoon- 
ful of vinegar, and a piece of butter as 
large as a walnut, added when the candy 
is nearly done. Boil until it will harden 
and “snap” after being dropped into cold 
water. ; a before taking from the fire 
stir in quickly a pinch of soda, then turn 
into buttered platters. As it cools keep 
turning the edges in toward the middle so 
it will cool as evenly as possible, and be- 
gn to work it as soon as it can be handled. 

ork or “pull” it as fast as possible 
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until cool; the more it is worked the whiter 
it will be. 

I fear I am taking up too much space 
for once, or I would give others. Willdo 
so in the future if desired. I agree with 
Mrs. A. W. Willis in wishing the ladies 
would give directions for crocheted lace, 
as I enjoy the work and can doit rapidly. 
Now, will some one tell me of a good 
cement for mending a crack in a large 
stone jar? also give me a rule for making 
good Graham bread. I have eaten such 
that I liked, but have never been able to 
get into the “knack” of making it. 

Mrs. K. 8. G. 


HELPFUL REPLIES. 


In the August number a lady asks for 
a recipe for making potted liver. As I 
have an excellent one, I take pleasure in 
sending it to her: 


PotrepD LivEer.—Place a slice or two 
of fat salt pork in the bottom of a deep 


- that may be covered closely, and al- 


ow it to fry for a few minutes. Thor- 
oughly wash, wipe, and trim the liver, 
then lay it upon the fat meat, placing 
another thin slice of the fat pork on the 
top of it. Add a sliced onion, a pinch of 
pepper, and three or four each of cloves 
and peppercorns, if liked ; turn into the 
venil tall a cupful of good soup stock 
(or water if you haven’t the stock), cover 
closely, and allow to simmer two or three 
hours. Then remove the liver, chop it 
fine, stir into it a small cupful of soft but- 
ter (or half the quantity of roast goose 
drippings if you should be fortunate 
enough to have it on hand), and a dash 
of lemon juice, a little grated nutmeg, and 
a pinch of white and red pepper. Rub 
through a sieve, and pack the paste in a 
jar, turning melted butter over the top. 
Serve cold, cut in thin slices. This is 
very nice, though some prefer it seasoned 
with the pepper alone, adding just a 
sprinkling of sweet herbs.. 

Here is a good baked omelet for A. M. 
C., as baked omelets go. . Heat three gills 
of milk with a spoonful of butter; beat 
four or five eggs thoroughly, wet a table- 
spoonful of flour and a pinch of salt in a 
little cold milk, mix well with the beaten 
eggs, then add the boiling milk, stirring 
the whole rapidly. Bake in a quick oven 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Some time I 
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will give directions for making water ices, 
which she asks for; it is now too late to 
use them this season, as she says. 

I would like to say to “A Subscriber” 
that I can the small vegetables, as well as 
the large ones, just as r do berries or any 
fruit, and always have had the best of 
success with them. Prepare and cook 
them just as you would for the table, of 
course, without seasoning, etc., and fill the 
cans and seal them while the peas, beans, 
corn, ete., are boiling hot. The corn 
should be scalded on the cob to cook the 
milk slightly before being cut off. Beans 
must, of course, be “strung” before cook- 
ing, and it is a good idea to slice them, 
either across or lengthwise, exactly, in 
fact, as you would do fur immediate use. 
It gives peas a nicer flavor to boil them 
in the pod; and, by the way, corn is very 
much sweeter and nicer if boiled with the 
husk on. I discovered this fact by acci- 
dent this past summer, and make the 
“Home” housekeepers welcome to it. 


Try the method, please, when the green-. 


corn season comes around again, and re- 
port how you like it. 

Another thing: when you open canned 
fruits or vegetables, do so an hour or two 
before they are wanted for use, and turn 
them into a wide dish, stirring frequently. 
I don’t understand the philosophy of this 
matter myself, but the “professor” says 
that by this means they acquire the 
oxygen which their air-tight condition has 
kept out of them. 

efore time to use them next season I 
will give rules for various pickles and 
sauces which our housekeepers may make 
at home with less expense and more satis- 
faction than to buy them. And another 
month, if you wish, I will give some ways 
of using apples, which may be of benefit 
to many. HovusEKEEPER. 

[Doso, please. Wehave answered your 
question by mail.] 


A FEW NOTES. 


Dear “Home:”’—I wish you would 
tell the housekeepers of our circle to try 
this (Southern) way of cooking rice, and 
see if they do not find it superior. To 
boil, say, a pint of rice, salt half a pint of 
water to the taste, and after the water 
boils add the rice. Boil over a slow fire 
until the water disappears, then cover the 
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vessel closely and set it on top of the 
stove, over a kettle of boiling water, or in 
any place where only heat enough will be 
obtained: to slowly steam the rice. Do 
not stir until after the rice has been 
steamed some time, and then only ver 
little. Rice cooked in this manner will 
be thoroughly done and tender, yet whole. 

I would like to say to the “Homes” 
mothers who may have to use bottles for 
feeding their babies milk or any prepared 
food, if they will cut up raw potatoes in 
long, narrow pieces, and put these pieces 
in the bottle with a very little water and 
shake them around, the bottle will be 
very easily and quickly cleansed. 

At times when eggs are high, I have a 
little bag of very thin muslin, put my 
coffee in it, pour the boiling-water over it 
several times, and then allow it to stand 
and steep. Have the bag large enough 
to allow of its swelling. When eggs are 
cheap, I use a teaspoonful of beaten egg to 
every heaping tablespoonful of coffee. 
Mix; pour on boiling water, and set the 
coffee-pot for five minutes or so in a 
very hot place, just so it will not boil. 

I have tried Mrs. F. R.’s recipe for 
boiled icing, and Mrs. B. H.’s mock mince 
pies, and like both very much. Will 
somebody please give a good recipe for 
making chicken-pie? _ Also, tell me what 
will remove the smoke-stains from a white 
lamp-shade? 

I would like to ask if the hints written 
for the “Home” housekeepers’ depart- 
ment must be original—that is, invented 
by the writer—or such as have been tested 
and are known to be good? 

Mary J. 


[It would be almost too much to ask 
that all recipes, etc., should be original. 
We would like them and all household 
hints, however, given in your own lan- 
guage. Your communication is very 
welcome, thank you; and for further re- 
plies to your questions read the heading 
of “ Notes.”’] 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Dear HousEKEEPER :—Please tell “ Y. 
H.”. that I use and like Mrs. B. H.’s 
recipe for mock mince pie, but I never boil 
it (only stir ingredients together), and it 
fills four of my pie-pans. 

D. E. B. 




















Will some one please give directions 
for making mayonnaise sauce? also for 
crocheting a tuboggan cap, and oblige, 

Eva H. 


Pumpkin Pre.—Will some one try my 
way of making pumpkin pie, when apples 
are scarce? Make a crust as for apple 
pie; fill your plate with raw pumpkin 
sliced very thin; add three tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar, two of sugar, two of molas- 
ses, one of flour, and flavor with lemon, or 
to taste. Put two or three bits of butter 
over the top or salt slightly: cover with 
crust and bake slowly nearly two hours. 

Roru. 


I would very much like some informa- 
tion concerning the Chautauquan studies ? 
May any one become a student of the fine 
arts, painting, etc., under the‘direction of 
the Fine Art Society and remain in their 
homes while studying? 

ANXIETY. 


Dear HovsEKEEPER :—I have long 
wanted to thank you all for the many 
good things that come to us with each 
number of the Home MaGazine, and 
nearly every month I especially want to 
thank somebody for something that seemed 
intended just for me. I often think I 
would like to add my mite by answering 
some request. 

I want to tell Mrs. Jennie A. that I 
never could make cookies fit to eat until 
I tried her recipe in the August number, 
and they were very nice. 

I would say to “Sister Mary,” a very 
effective remedy for “blues” is to take 
some light work, run into a neighbor’s, and 
sit for an hour. You will be likely to hear 
of some one worse off than yourself; if 
not, you will go home with your thoughts 
started on a new track, and will have no 
more “blues” that day. If indigestion is 
the cause, chew spruce gum—not the 
made gum you buy at the drug store, but 
real spruce just as it comes from the tree. 
You can probably get it at most New 
England drug stores if you cannot get it 
from the tree. I abhor gum chewing, but 
believe in using it when needful, and [ 
know it has saved me some suffering. It 
is also good for stomach burn and nausea. 
Chew directly after eating. 

VOL, LYI.—39, 
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Now I will tell you my mother’s way of 
baking beans, the old-fashioned Yankee 
way: 

Put the beans in an iron kettle with 
plenty of cold water and let them come 
to a boil; stir in a spoonful of soda and 
drain off the water; rinse off with more 
water, then add plenty of fresh water and 
boil until the skins crack, or until nearly 
soft enough to eat. Turn into a flat dish 
—dripping-pan will do, but earthen or 
iron is better—add more water when 
necessary; cut a good-sized piece of salt 
pork in gashes and lay on top; bake for 
two or three hours; if the pork does not 
season them sufficiently, add salt to the 
water; if you like them sweetened, turn in 
a cupful of molasses before putting in the 
oven. We prefer ours without. 


CuEeaPp Sponge Cake.—Three eggs 
well beaten, with one cup pulverized or 
granulated sugar, six tablespoons cold 
water, two small cups flour, two teaspoons 
baking powder; baked in layers, with 
boiled custard or lemon custard between, 
is very nice for tea. Cousry D. 


Bortep Ictna.—One and a quarter 
pounds of loaf sugar, added to one cup 
of water and boiled to a thick syrup. 
Then strain it through thin muslin, and, 
while hot, stir into it the whites of 
three eggs beaten stiff. Then beat in the 
strained juice of a lemon and season with 
a little oil of lemon. If too thin, add a 
little sugar; if too stiff, add a little more 
white of egg. H. 


Fruit Cake.—Two pounds best stoned 
raisins, two pounds currants, one pound of 
citron, twelve eggs, one pound fresh butter, 
one pound loaf sugar, and one pound flour. 
Make the batter as you would for nice 
cake, and before adding the fruit, stir into 
the batter four and a half teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar, one and a half teaspoon- 
fuls soda, one large tablespoonful of ground 
cinnamon, one small tablespoonful of white 
ginger, four and a half nutmegs, one 
tablespoonful of best molasses. Add by 
degrees the fruit, and bake slowly five 
hours. Excellent, and will keep good 
six months. H. 
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OLUTIONS and solvers’ names in the January number. 


All communications relative to this 


page must be addressed to the “Puzzle Editor Home MaGazineg,” Box 913, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ Home” Puzzxe No. 69. 
RIDDLE. 


In peace and war my trade I ply ; 
To cannon’s mouth I, fearless, hie ; 
A search on shipboard will reveal 

“A piece of timber near the keel ;” 
Now, strange to say, I am a “‘ boot,” 
But never used when one’s afoot ; 
And—but to joking here’s a truce— 
I’m “ part of every duck or goose ;” 
I help to build the useful dock, 
And am an adjunct of a lock; 
And in mechanics, we are told, 
The “ planer’s cutting tool” I hold; 
But stay! this lauding of my name 
Is but the moiety of fame ; 
In every household of the land 
A family friend I steadfast stand— 
Palace and cottage know me well, 
Of every hue the eye can tell ; 
I'm fine, ’m coarse, I m short, I’m long, 
Of cobweb texture substance strong— 
Beloved alike by dame and maid, 
For service done, or taste displayed. 

Canton, ILL. “ TRANZA.” 


“ Home’’ PuzzxiE No.70. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


1. Behead shining, and leave just. 2. Behead 
a map, and leave ananimal. 3. Behead to mas- 
ticate, and leave to cnt. 4. Behead part of a 
ship, and leave a tree. 5. Behead weak, and 
leave to reproach. 6. Behead a garment, and 
leave a hard substance. 7. Behead a large rope, 
and leave having power. 8. Behead a house- 
hold implement, and leave space. 9. Beheada 
rank, andleave a youngyir!. 10. Behead part 
of the frame, and leave to lubr:cate. 


BrRookKFIELD, VT. J.C.S. 
“ Home” PuzzxE No. 71. 
PROPPED LETTERS. 
“A —e—n—s—vy—d—s—p—n—y—a—n—d.” 
Rois, IL. Eva. 


“Home” PuzzxE No. 72. 


CHARADE. 


My first is a writer; my second is found in 
every populated region; my third is a vessel; 
my whole is a useful art. 


KERRVILLE, Tex. 
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Newtson ForsytHe. 





“ Home” Puzz_E No.73. 
HOLLOW SQUARE, 


ee See 
4. 5 


ee ee 
From 1 to 3, consisting of pages; from 4 to 
5, surrounding ; from 6 to 8, relating to number ; 
from 1 to 6, an eminent knight; from 2 to 7, to 
dash aguinst ; from 3 to 8, pertaining to purifi- 
cation. ETHEL. 
Dover, N. H. 


“Home” PuzzzeE No. 74. 


ANAGRAMS. 
1. Tined places. 


is remote. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 


2. Main coin, men. 3. Po 
STELLA Ray. 


SoLvERS. 


Roll of Honor :—“ Brownie,” “Jael Wye,” 
Mary Peterson, Marjérie, “ Lucy Firr,’ Willie 
H. Alden, “ Telltale,” and Clarence P. 


PARTIAL LISTS, 


D. E. B., Mrs. T. E. Murphy, Ella J. Fulg- 
hum, Anna A. McC., M. A. P., Mary E. Frazier, 
“ Catharine ‘Tiptop,” “ Tranza,” G. W. Richard- 
son, Ada L. Child, Genevieve, ‘ Jack Daw,” 
Anne M. Smith, “ Mike A. Doe,” Mrs. H. Hel- 
denfels, Daisie B. Dickinson, “ Phunny Phel- 
low” Belle, Frank Ballislie, Lizzie H. Shep- 
herd, “ Boston Boy,” Mary F. Christy, Lewis 
H. Johnson, O. W. L., Charley M., Ada J. 
Perry, A. E. R., *‘ May Blossom,” “ A. S. Oii- 
ver,” “Fan C.,” Mary A. Bates, Katy McF., P. 
H. D., Mary E. Bradley, C. L. Faulkner. Mrs. 
Ella P. Clark, C. A. D., Kate F. Kimble, 
‘* Brilliant,” “McDougall,” Belle Purdy, C. L. 
8., S. M. Curtis, G. R. F., “ Biddy Ford,” Harry, 
“ Bub,” C. R. T., “Greeny,” Ida ©. Nelson, N. 
H. F., “ Peter Piper,” “Em. R. Roider,” “Ayer,” 
“ Brownie,” No. 2., Hepsie D, Adams, “ Jennie 
Rosity,” and Penelope. 

PRIZE WINNER’, 

First correct list, “‘ Telltale,’ Chicago, Ill. 

Best incomplete list, Carrie R. Tucker, Mo- 
hawk, N. Y. 

First answer to No. 56, Mrs. T, E. Murphy, 
Chicago, IL. 














NEW PRIZES, 


For the first complete list we will give a year’s 
subscription to a charming home peri: dical. 

For the best incomplete list, Left on Labra- 
dor, by C. A. Stephens. For the second-best 
incomplete list, a beautiful picture. 

For the first answer to each of above puzzles, 
a complete book in pamphlet form. 

Solutions should reach the “ HomE” office 
by November 15th, in order to be credited in 
the January issue. Keaders of the ‘HomME” 
MAGAZINE everywhere are invited to send 
solutions and original puzzles for publication. 


CHAT WITH “HOME” PUZZLERS. 
Mrs. G. M.S., Lillian G, Mrs. H. 8. D., and 


others:—For some reason your lists of answers 
did not reach us in season to be credited 
properly; we have sent the “ pamphlet book,” 
however. 

“ Brilliant:’—Your answers were written 
out just right. Any reader of the “HomME” 
may compete for prizes. 

Daisie B. D. and “ D. E. B.:’—Your notes 
have been consigned to the editor of the depart- 
ment for which they were designed. 


Puzzlers All:—Addresses are given in this 
MaGazinE—which shall it be? We are glad 
to note the interest taken in “ HoME” puzzles, 
and only wish we had prizes enough to go 
around each month. New puzzles from 
K. F. K., Julia Halley, M. A. P., Lulu E. 
Phelps, ‘ Tranza,” and others are received, 
and will all find a place in “ HomE” 
Puzzles. H. M. Elliott should have been 
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placed on the roll of honor last month, 
but mistakes will occur in the best regulated 
puzzle departments. 
ANSWERS TO SEPTEMBER PUzZZLEs. 
No. 55. 
“ Here lies a man who was in the public ser- 


‘vice for fifty years, and never attempted to de- 


ceive his countrymen,” 


No. 56. 

Pearl, White, Grand, May, Dey, Green 
Mountains, Superior, Newfoundland, Sand- 
wiches, Cod, Prince of Wales, Oranges, Candia 
(dy), Pearl, White, Victoria, Blue, Mull, Span- 
ish, Cashmere, Fear, Chili, Grand Green 
Mountains, Ascension, Pearl’s, James, Charles, 
Scilly, Flattery, Conception, Spree, Adventure, 
New York, Good Hope, Pearl, Farewell. 


No. 57. 
Instantaneously, 
No. 58. 
1. Dover. 2. Rome. 3. Salem. 4. Venice.. 
5. Athens. 6. Canton. 
No. 59. 
Overwise (over W is E). 
No. 60. 


June, stream, tune, dream. Gown, nice,. 
town, ice. 
No. 61. 
Pin-case. 
No. 62. 


Henry David Thoreau. 
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LOUNGE-WRAP, PILLOW, ETC. 


VERY pretty piece of fancy-work is 

a lounge-wrap, composed of fancy 
stripes of silk, satin, velvet, or soft wool 
goods—some of which are made as the 
Roman-striped ribbons are in the quilts 
described in the Home Macaztne for 
October. The rest are either of plain, 
handsome material, decorated with em- 
broidery, or are made to imitate broad 
ribbons with lengthwise stripes of three 
or more different shades of the same color. 
They are similar to the quilts, but are 
much more elaborate, requiring more em- 
broidery, nicer pieces and colors, and a 
more ornamental finish for the side edges. 
The illustration shows simply the order 
in which the stripes are put together, and 
the shape and proportion of the different 
parts. It gives no idea of the appearance 


of the finished wrap, that being left to the 
imagination ; but it will serve as a guide- 
to those who may wish to make one. 
There are thirteen stripes. Six of them 
are of some deep, rich shade of velvet, 
embroidered, and seven are made of nar- 
row lengths of silk or satin, pieced to- 
gether, three of them being Roman-striped 
and four shaded. 

All together, they make a wrap a yard. 
wide and a yard and a half long; a con- 
venient size, as it is large enough to cover 
one nicely when lying on a lounge, but 
not too large to be ornamental when not 
in use, thrown over an unoccupied lounge 
or across the foot of a bed. They are also 
a welcome comfort when spread over cane 
or willow rockers on a cool day, taking 
away the disagreeable, ventilated feeling 
such chairs always have to some people. 

To make one, prepare thirteen five-inch 
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strips of lining, a little more than a yard 
long. Any common cambric or muslin 
will do. Cover six of these (see No. 2) 
with plain, dark velvet, basted smoothly 
on; trace upon them some simple vines, 
and work them in outline stitch with 
shaded silk of any contrasting color. 
Shaded old gold is handsome on almost 
anything dark. 

Cover three strips (see No. 3) with 
small, silk pieces, as directed in Roman- 
striped quilts, covering the first four inches 
of lining with very narrow pieces, then 
adding a piece two inches and a half wide 
(marked 4, in stripe No. 3, of which 
there should be half a dozen, all alike, 
for one ribbon), then more narrow ones, 
etc., till the whole length is covered. They 
should be made bright and handsome, if 

ssible. 

The four remaining strips (see No. 1) 
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ance of silk ribbons laid over a plain vel- 
vet ground. 

The lining may be of any plain or 
fancy fabric. It is best to have it match 
the color of the embroidered stripes if 
possible. The edges are turned in and 
finished plainly without binding or border. 
A small plush ball is added to each point 
and to ends of seams between ; they should 
match the embroidery in color. 

If the wrap is intended for very com- 
mon use the embroidered portions might 
be made of cashmere or any soft wool 
goods, and the vines worked with wool 
instead of silk. I have seen such work 
done with Saxony yarn and with split 
zephyr that could only be distinguished 
from silk-embroidery by its lack of lustre. 
Instead of plush balls use little tassels or 
balls made of wool—will describe them 
later. Then, if you wish for 
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LOUNGE-WEAP. 


are each covered with three lengths of 
dull, neutral-tinted silk, each two inches 
wide, of different shades. Bias silk ruffles, 
or folds, sometimes furnish material for 
these stripes, as the lining holds them in 
position as well as if they were cut straight- 
way. Lay one length of silk on lining, 
along one edge ; baste it on ; over this lay 
the next shade, wrong side up; seam it to 
the lining, turn over, and baste down ; add 
the last length to this in the same way, 
and the shaded ribbon is complete... Of 
course, more than these shades may be 
used if desired. 

Cut the ends of each of the thirteen 
stripes in shallow points, and put them to- 
gether in the order shown in the illustra- 
tion. Do not open the seams on the wrong 
side, but turn them all away from the em- 
broidered stripes; it gives it the appear- 


A LounGeE-PILLow To Matcu,—make 
a pillow twenty-three inches square, and 
clip off two inches at each corner. Fill 
with curled hair, feathers, fir, pine- 
needles, or anything you prefer. 1 am 
positive there is no law regulating the 
quantity of filling in a lounge-pillow, so 
you are not obliged to follow the regula- 
tion style, and make yours as hard and 
round as a foot-ball, unless you choose. 
If it is made soft and comfortable it will 
be just as pretty. Make a plain outer 
covering of the material used for the 
embroidered stripes in the wrap. Make 
three Roman-striped ribbons, five inches 
wide, pointed at each end and long enough 
to lay smoothly across the upper side, the 
points just overlapping the seam around 
the shen. Turn in the edges of each 
ribbon enough for a deep seam and catch 
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down on wrong side. Then lay them both ends of each ribbon. There will be 
straight across the pillow—one in the cen- _ two plain dark stripes between the ribbons 


L. Ve aa 























EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FOR LOUNGE-WRAP, PILLOW, ETC. 
tre, and one at each side even with the which must be embroidered. Of course, 


side seam. Slip-stitch them firmly to posi- the upper side of cover is finished as 
tion, and put three tassels or balls on nearly as possible before being seamed to 
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the plain under side, but it cannot be 
completed until the two sides are united. 

Either or both of these would be nice 
for Christmas gifts, and it is none too early 
to be thinking of them and making plans. 

Girls, if you think, “I wish I could 
make some like them for father and 
mother, they would be so nice for them to 
use and so pretty!” just get out your 
materials and divide the work. Let the 
one who likes fancy needlework do the 
embroidery, the one with taste for blend- 
ing colors prepare the pieces and arrange 
the ribbons, and the one who “never did 
like pottering over fancy-work” see that 
all is properly put together at last on the 
machine and finished up in time to add 
pleasure and comfort to the receiver's 
after-dinner nap on Christmas Day. 

You will probably find that you have 
pow of everything needed, except per- 

aps the embroidery silk or wool, so you 
will have the satisfaction of knowing you 
have made “a thing of beauty ” that shall 
be “a joy for—” well, for many a long 
winter, anyway! at the cost of only a lit- 
tle love, time, and patience. You will re- 
ceive your reward in “solid comfort” 
every time it is your privilege to shake 
up the soft pillow and adjust the warm 
fulds of the wrap for the weary ones who 
never fail, when using them, to think 
lovingly of “Our Girls.” 

Here are two embroidery patterns de- 
signed expressly for the lounge-wrap pre- 
viously described. The one with leaves 
and blossoms looks beautifully when 
brought out with silk in Kensington work, 
or even in simple outline stitch, which 
can be done very rapidly, and is probably 
the stitch that one would choose for any- 
thing requiring as much embroidery as 
the wrap and pillow. It would be pretty 
also for a velvet stripe in a chair-scarf, 
between two ribbons similar to those in 
the wrap. 

The other pattern, though just as suit- 
able as the first for silk, was designed es- 
pecially for the large majority who will 
use some wool fabric instead of velvet. 
Follow the pattern with regular, even out- 
line stitches—not too fine—with crewel, 
zephyr, four-threaded Saxony, or any soft, 
even wool, and you will be pleased with 
the result, I think. Worked in chain 
stitch, which is being revived again, it re- 
sembles nice braiding. It would be very 
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ornamental on children’s flannel dresses 
or skirts. A black velvet collar, cuffs, 
and plastron lecorated with either of these 
designs in sparkling jet would be hand- 
some and easily beaded. 

The notched edges and dotted lines 
show where each pattern repeats itself, 
and where to join one length to another 
when copying them. 

Worstep Batis—round tassels, they 
are sometimes called—are made in various 
ways. I will describe one of the simplest 
methods of making them, as they are used 
very extensively just now on many kinds 
of fancy-work ; also on hoods and other 
crocheted articles. 

Select soft, loosely twisted wool. 
Zephyr is very nice, but Germantown 
yarn is much cheaper and does very well. 
Take a large lead pencil, along which a 
stout waxed thread of silk or linen is laid, 
and begin winding the worsted smoothly 
around both, till you have covered an 
inch or more of the pencil. Wind back 
and forth over it, loosely at first, but 
closer as it thickens, till you have wound 
on enough for a ball of the desired size— 
a little practice will enable you to tell 
how much at a glance—and break off the 
wool. Lay a short, twisted wool cord 
cross-way over it, take the two ends of 
silk or linen on the pencil and tie them 
over once and draw up closely. Witha 
knife or scissors cut straight through the 
layers of wool on the side opposite the tie- 
strings; then draw them up as closely as 
possible, and tie them in a tight, firm knot, 
and cut the ends off short. 

Let the two ends of wool twist together 
for a cord by which to attach the ball to 
the article decorated. Pick the wool out 
lightly with a stout needle, shear it to 
shape, and you will have a light, fluffy 
ball. There will be but little to shear off 
if the outer layers of wool were wound on 
very closely. If you intend to make 
many at a time, prepare the tie-string and 
the cord in long lengths first, and work 
from one end of each; it saves much time. 
If the first one doesn’t suit, don’t despair, 
but try again. Use old wool while prac- 
ticing, and you will not care for a few 
failures. 

Shaded wool is prettier than plain for 
balls intended for a lounge-wrap, pil'ow, 
or anything in which there are several 
colors. Frances H. P. 























JAPANESE BASKETS. 


LITTLE Japanese basket plays a 
[\. prominent part in the home decoration 
of to-day. It is made of bamboo, and is 
woven curiously to form almost a perfect 
globe or ball, about the size of a very 
large apple or small cantaloupe. It would 
be a true sphere were it not for the cir- 
cular opening, which gives it a flat face. 
This circle is as large around as a little 
tumbler. The uses to which this simple 
article can be put are surprising—until a 
skillful decorator begins to make experi- 
ments. 

The natural tint of the bamboo is écru, 
sometimes with a greenish tinge. When 
fashion first took hold of the apple-like 
basket, it was gilded with the liquid gold 
paint used by artists, and made to do duty 
asa pin-tray. Now it is as often left in 
its original hue and decorated otherwise. 

Three of these little baskets are some- 
times caught together with a ribbon bow 
and used for a scrap-receiver. The fancy 
for bizarre combinations still continues, 
and this bow may be composed of two 
shades of ribbon, as copper and pink, sal- 
mon and green, navy-blue and orange. 
Half-a-dozen baskets of this order form 
one useful work-basket. This may be 
decorated with a scarf of Madras or em- 
broidered bolting-cloth, with the addition 
of tinsel, colored beads, or cream laces, 
according to taste. 

Narrow ribbon of the kind used for 
trimming babies’ caps may be run in and 
out among the intricacies of the bamboo 
to form a pattern. 

Two shades are frequently used, as 
pink and blue, ciel-blue and cream, gar- 
net and pink, and so forth. Set a pretty 
little tumbler of white or colored glass in 
the circular opening of such a basket, and 
the whole becomes a receptacle for flowers 
or burnt matches. Suspend such a bas- 
ket by three ribbons, converging like the 
chains of a scale, and you have a catch- 
all or hair receiver. 

Fill the inside with curled hair, and 
cover the top with a circular piece of 
painted or embroidered velvet or satin, or 
a bunch of knitted split-zephyr ruching, 
and you have made a pincushion or a 
hair-pin holder. 

Gilded baskets are sometimes associated 
with gold-colored satin. The satin may 
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be inserted as a lining, and then drawn 
up above the basket to convert the whole 
into a bag. The drawing-string may be 
of gold cord, finished at the ends with 
gilt balls or tassels. Gilt passamenterie 
or crescents may be added at pleasure. 

The same principles are carried out in 
larger Japanese baskets and baskets of 
various kinds. The ornaments chiefly 
used are ribbon, tinsel, cream lace, beads, 
and gilding. 


DECORATIVE FANCIES. 


ARROW ribbon is now run through 
scrim, which latter is largely used 
for tidies, splashers, bureau-scarfs, ete. 
The plain scrim is bordered by drawing 
out threads, as in the old-time drawn 
work, the ribbon run in and out, over and 
under a group of threads at a time. The 
open-worked scrim has its bands outlined 
by a number of rows of narrow ribbon, 
of several shades, as red, pink, and yellow ; 
or, blue, cream, and white. A frill of 
creamy Oriental lace or a large bow of 
ribbon, combining the colors in the nar- 
row, may be added by way of further or- 
namentation. A scrim tidy or scarf 
should be tied up in the form of a large 
bow, the ribbon bands running length- 
wise. 

Common Nottingham lace is now used 
to paint on, the colors selected according 
to the patterns of flowers and leaves. The 
first painted lace described was quite an 
extravagant production, unless the paint 
was used, as it might have been, to cover 
up stains and imperfections. A room in 
London decorated with painted Notting- 
ham lace, the sprays delicately tinted, is 
said to have been as beautiful as a fairy 
bower. This will suggest a new field for 
artistic ingenuity, and an opportunity for 
elegant economy in disposing of old-fash- 
ioned or discarded material. 


A great many things now may be done 
with gold paint. A basket, bottle, or 
small jug or demijohn may be gilded all 
over and requires no other ornament ex- 
cept a ribbon bow on the handle. A jar 
or picture frame is sprinkled all over with 
rice and then gilded. A novel fringe was 
made of rope, raveled out and gilded, 
and a mat and a picture frame were made 
in much the same way. 
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PortieRE.—A portion of a very hand- 
some portiere is seen here. It is made of 


| 
\ 
‘ 





PORTIERE. 


a light shade of brown silk and wool 
sateen. 


The broad band and the narrow 
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ones on each side are of a darker shade. 
The ribbon velvet which edges the broad 
band and is used to form a pattern over 
the narrow ones is dark red ; it is caught 
down at regular intervals with several 
shades of red and brown double zephyr. 
The leaves are cut out shades of brown, 
olive, and red velvet, and appliqued on 
with crewels the same shades, making the 
stitches irregular lengths, some running 
half way down the leaf, and others half 
and greater that distance. They are 
veined with the same. 


Batu Sirprers.—It is not always easy 
to think of anything in the way of work 
that will be suitable as a present for gen- 
tlemen as well as ladies, but the slippers 
described below are very useful for either; 
they do not take long to make, and are 
very pretty and inexpensive, and they are 
really a pretty and useful present. 

The materials required are a pair of 
cork soles (the fleecy ones are the nicest), 
a small piece of cloth or serge, and a few 
yards of braid and some crewel silks. 

The first thing to do is to cut out the 
front of the slipper, which can be cut in 
paper from any ordinary one, allowing 
a little margin, as they are more useful if 
easy fitting. Fold the paper in half 
lengthways of the pattern, and slope it on 
the top from the sides to the heel until 
there is only about half an inch left there, 
as these slippers have no heel pieces, only 
the fronts, and this makes them so com- 
fortable to slip the feet into after a 
bath. 

The front of the slipper and the sides 
should be worked in some pretty pattern; 
forget-me-nots or mountain ash_ berries 
look well. The piece of material cut out 
for the front must then be bound all 
round with braid to match the colors of 
the flowers. The next thing is to bind 
the cork-soles round with braid to match, 
and then sew the slipper top on to the sole, 
sewing the two braids neatly together, 
making the sloped pieces at the back just 
meet. The fleecy soles in white are much 
the prettiest, although, of course, any color 
can be used. 

Some very pretty ones I have seen had 
the tops of sage-green, the flowers were 
forget-me-nots, and the braid was blue. 




















FASHIONS. 





T will not do to hurry over fall shop- 
ping, for there is so much variety that 
one will inevitably repent—in the leisure 
that follows—if important purchases are 
made in haste. Still, there is much to be 
thankful for in the general features which 
fashion presents for inspection and ap- 
proval. One can hardly avoid stumbling 
over very good things—the fine, soft serges 
in plain and plaid patterns ; the resistant 
tricots in dark mixtures ; the comfortable- 
looking cloaks and jackets, and, more re- 
markable still, made-up woolen costumes 
in comparatively simple designs, the dra- 
very lifted and long, instead of cut and 
te as the usual style has been, long 
after it ceased to be the fashion. 

“ What, oh! what shall I get for use- 
fulness, for effectiveness, for good taste, 
and, as far as possible include the latest 
ideas?” is the cry of bewildered women, 
whose desires are more comprehensive 
than their fortunes. Wait a little and 
think it out. Where do you go? What 
do you do? Under what conditions do 
you live? You must not get what you do 
not want, simply because it is pretty to 
look at. You can have the pleasure of 
seeing it in the shops or upon some other 
person’s back; but you do not want it; 
it would only be a trouble to you if you 
had it, because it would not serve your 
purpose as well as something else. 


WOOLEN FABRICS, 


Wool is in the ascendant this season for 
all ordinary purposes, and the materials 
are fine and firm, with more of body than 
for some years previously, but none of the 
rough effects—that is, knotted, tufted, and 
the like, which have had a vogue for some 
time in the past. Cloth is the fabric, 
above all others, for tailor-made costumes 
—what the English call “face” or finished 
cloth and we call broadcloth—and it is in 
this that the finest designs and shades of 
color are to be found. The Bordeaux red, 
the castor, the sage and moss greens, the 
Gobelin blue, and dark fawns are seen. 
Certain shades of green, Gobelin blue, and 
mahogany or Bordeaux red are the “high” 
colors of the season, and they are enriched 





or contrasted with or by beautiful trim- 
mings. The newest and most elegant of 
these are open passementeries in beads 
and bullion cord, or in silk cord and gold 
or silver thread or braid, or in all silk 
cords and braid, arranged to form con- 
ventional palms or fronts and inclosed to 
make the essential stripe or border. 

A great feature of the season’s styles is 
the contrast of the new shades of green, 
blue, and red, with black. For example, 
a moss green cloth costume is trimmed 
with black ; that is, it has a panel consist- 
ing of two stripes open black passementerie, 
pointed vest front; high collar and cuffs 
are outlined to match. With this dress is 
worn a large, black hat; and later, a Bor- 
deaux coat of red cloth, with black feather 
trimming. Or the jacket and hat may be 
mahogany red, with black finish. Quite 
a new idea is to use tinted white with red. 
For example, a mahogany red cloth suit 
has a three-cornered revers on the front 
of the basque, turned back and faced with 
white corded silk. The hat may be a 
large, white, soft felt, with furred border 
and all white feathers and trimmings, or 
it “~~ be a sailor hat of cloth, piped with 
red. 


LARGE HATS AGAIN. 


The large hats are becoming to large 
girls with plump, round faces. White is 
used with moss green in the same way. 
A charming costume was made recently, 
by a celebrated firm, of fine green cloth, 
with knife braiding of white chenille silk 
and silver, equal to the richest embroid- 
ery. This formed panel; vest, collar, and 
cuffs. The vest was partly concealed by 


one side of the bodice forming a point and 


being fastened over it. The hat was all 
white, large, with a band of the same 
trimming as that upon the dress round 
the edge of the brim, and a group of mag- 
nificent white ostrich feathers, of which 
one was long, for decoration. 

A white bonnet, to be worn with a 
green costume, was made recently, the 
crown of which was white cloth, upon 
which were embroidered tiny birds in 
gold thread and green chenille, = eyes 
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minutest specks of ruby beads. The front 
was a full puff of green velvet, and the 
garniture two white wings held by a knot 
of green velvet. The panel to this dress 
was of white cloth, embroidered like the 
crown of the bonnet, the latter evidently 
made of a piece of it, the embroidery 
having been done by hand. 

Scotch plaids have not been so attrac- 
tive for many a day as they are this sea- 
son, and properly combined and adapted 
can be worn by stout as well as thin peo- 
ple. Besides the clan plaids, which are 
somewhat arbitrary and trim best with 
solid velvet, there are very handsome 
plaids made in several darker shadings of 
a plain color with which they are com- 
bined, and so arranged that they have the 
effect of a stripe, the crossbars being lower 
in tone and the high colors in the faintest 
lines. The body part of such a combina- 
tion is of the plain color, the plaid form- 
ing plaited panel, vest, and finish for 
sleeves and throat. The width is such 
that eight yards of the plain and one and 
a quarter of the plaid make a full dress 
at a cost of eleven dollars for the material. 

The pretty Vassar checks are best 
made up of themselves and trimmed with 
velvet. They are small and in lovely 
shades of olive and brown, dark greens 
and black with hair lines of red, and 
grays with black and lines of yellow. 
Velvet collar and cuffs, velvet revers or 
vest, are all that is needed as mounting, 
but a panel may be added if desired, or a 
facing to the side of the turned over 
drapery should the design admit of it. 


POPLINS REVIVED. 


Poplins have been revived abroad, and 
many handsome materials have been im- 
ported which are, like poplins, mixtures of 
silk and wool. But it is doubtful how 
far they “take” with us. The Bengo- 
lines have had no success. At a dollar 
and a half or two dollars per yard they 
are dearer than minor silks, which have 








been so much improved of late years; 
while for their price or very little more, a 
good, all-silk faille or satin francaise can 
be bought. The most attractive of the 
new mixed fabrics are in rich striped or 
other patterns in one color. The artistic 
effect of the dull, twilled outlining of wool 
or still finer veining of foliage, Greek or 
Zastern design, upon soft, satin ground 
without gloss, shows to what perfection 
the ordinary manufacture of materials has 
been brought. It must be said, also, that 
there is no ground for the old prejudice 
against mixed materials on account of 
shrinkage of one of them from the other. 
Modern skill has made the compatibility 
in these cases perfect, so that they can be 
used as parts of costumes, as walking skirts 
or for small or large wraps, with safety. 
Nothing could be better adapted to com- 
bination with velvet or plush than these 
beautiful materials. 

Fresh novelties in bonnets have also 
figured in England for some time past. 
They consist of full, oval crown and 
puffed fronts thrown up a little from the 
centre. They are more generally becom- 
ing than the little capote, and are more 
protective and have taken on the grace 
which the Parisian touch imparts to 
whatever it undertakes to manipulate. 
The fashion of making the crown different 
from the brim still obtains, and many are 
of cloth, embroidered, beaded or trimmed 
to match suits, the full front, which is 
rather deep, and to which a sort of quilled 
effect is imparted, being of velvet. It is 
the upward “kink” which saves the brim 
from suggesting an ancient cap, and the 
genius of the milliner is displayed in 
avoiding the quilled ruffle on the one 
hand and the too expressive point —like a 
turned-up nose—which has been a feature 
of the millinery of the past three or four 
years. Velvet ribbon strings, it may be 
remarked, are used with these velvet 
brims, which are always of a darker tone 
than the cloth. 

JENNIE JUNE in Philadelphia Press. 

















PUBLISHERS. 


TO CLUB-GETTERS. 


NCE again the season for subscriptions 
is at hand and the publishers have to 
make their announcements for the coming 
year. If they should fill the whole Maga- 
zine with quotations of kind things said 
by subscribers and contemporary publica- 
tions, they couldn’t say anything more to 
the purpose than that they intend to keep 
the MaGazrne as nearly what it has been 
the past year as is possible without repeat- 
ing the table of contents. We believe 
the Macazrne fills a want in the period- 
ical literature of our time, and an in- 
creased subscription-list bears witness to 
the fact. The old friends of the “Home” 
will be glad to know that their friend of 
many years’ standing made an actual and 
substantial gain in the number of its sub- 
scribers for the year 1887, and this de- 
spite the fact that many of our contem- 
poraries found that year a very de- 
pressing one, especially at its opening. 
We did find, however, that our club-rates 
were too low, and we shall for next year 
revert to the old rates in effect up to 1886. 
These rates are very low, and we can 
only hope that the returns fur the year 
1888 will enable us to continue them. 
The style of the MaGazrtne will not be 
cheapened, and if the results a year hence 
are not sufficient to justify its continuance 
rates will be still further advanced, both 
for single subscriptions and clubs. 

Whatever changes, the style of this 
Magazine will not change, nor will the 
publishers permit cheapening in any de- 
partment to meet the exigencies of rivalry, 
lower prices, etc. 

We believe that the Home has a dis- 
tinct mission, and the thousands of volun- 
tary testimonials that we receive as to the 
value of this MaGcaztve to the Homes of 
our people are a sufficient encouragement 
to the Publishers. It is their aim to de- 
serve the continued approbation of the 
circle of readers that reaches nearly 
around the world. 

We always supply clean copies to take 
the place of those that have been soiled 
in canvassing for clubs, and shall be glad 
to hear from any of our club-makers who 
need clean copies. A postal card with 





plain name and address is quite sufficient, 
and if the copy requested does not come 
in a short time, send a duplicate request, 
as we are always glad to make good de- 
ficiencies in the mail. 


Mainly by the efforts of our good 
friends, the club-makers of last year— 
and a good many years,—we were ena- 
bled in 1887 to make a decided increase 
in our circulation and to send the “ Mac- 
AZINE” to many homes that it never be- 
fore reached. To our club-getters we owe 
more than to any other agency that we 
have, and to them we wish to make special 
and grateful acknowledgment. 

We are sufficiently encouraged by the 
success of last year, and by the many 
kindly expressions that come to us from 
our readers to believe that the “Home 
MAGAZINE” is something more to them 
than a story-book, a pastime for idle hours. 
In the coming year no effort will be spared 
to continue the “ MaGAzIne” in the same 
course of helpful service that has been 
pursued in the past. To the high calling 
of its past we dedicate its future, and what- 
ever else may fail, the subservience of 
everything else to the idea of helpful use 
to our readers will not fail. 

The expressions of appreciation by our 
readers never were so great as they have 
been this year, and we therefore believe we 
can count confidently upon the continued 
support of our good friends, the club-get- 
ters, to whom, one and all, many, many 
thanks. 


Do you want to get a subscription to 
the Home Magazine for less than two 
dollars a year? 

Two dollars a year is pretty cheap for 
a magazine that gives as mich to its 
readers as the Home does, but it can be 
had cheaper by making up a club among 
your friends and neighbors. If you get 
but four, you can obtain a copy free to 
yourself. Surely this is a large return 
for a small exertion. If you are willing 
to go to a little more trouble, enter the 
premium list, about which there is no un- 
certainty or possibility of humbug, as the 
premiums are CASH, not things of sone 
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tain value to you or of doubtful utility, 
but money to do as you please with. 

Try to make up a club, if you have 
never tried before. There is much less 
trouble ahout it than you think. Our 
club-makers stand by the MaGazine 
year after year. They wouldn’t do it if 
they didn’t find it worth the effort. By 
doing this you not only receive a benefit 

ourself, but you help us, and you 
help your neighbors by giving them the 
benefit of good, wholesome reading for an 
entire year. 

Don’t sit and think about it; start in 
and try; the exercise will do you good 
and the Home too. 


Do not pay money for subscriptions to 
people whom you do not know. We had 
several complaints last year of collections 
made by dishonest men who were selling 
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yearly subscriptions at about half of the 
cost of printing the books. 

Be sure that you know the person to 
whom you give your money, and you will 
then be sure to receive your magazines 
regularly and for the whole year. 

A favorite trick with some dishonor- 
able people is to take a yearly subscrip- | 
tion at a very low rate, and remit to the 
publishers for six, eight, or ten months’ 
subscription. As the’ magazines come 
regularly for a time, the blame of not re- 
ceiving them for a year falls on the pub- 
lisher, who is, however, wholly innocent 
of fraud. People will do well to pay 
money only to agents and club-makers of 
known responsibility. There are plenty 
of honorable people acting as agents, but 
they cannot sell magazines as cheap as 
swindlers who do not pay at all, or who 
pay for only a part of a year. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To every new subscriber we will send gratis, as a supplement to the January num- 
ber, the pages of the “Story of Lydia,” begun in the November, 1887, number, 
making the story complete to the January issue. New subscribers, club agents, and 
subscription agencies are requested to state NEW SUBSCRIBER with every name, so that 
the supplement may be sent promptly without reference to our subscription lists. 


PRICH-LIST POR 1888. 


1 copy (postage free), . 
2 copies, “ aa 
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Sample copy ten cents (half price), which amount may be deducted from a subse- 


quent subscription. 


N.B.—A clean copy to every one whose copy is soiled in canvassing, FREE on 


application. 


If dealing with an agent, be sure to order ArTHUR’s, as others use the words 
Home and MaGazinE as part of their name. 


Write for any other information to 


Tr. S. 


P. O. BOX 918. 


920 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 





ARTHUR & SON. 





A new Stocking Supporter combined with Skirt Supporter, which is a Modest 
Bustle, is just out. Chicago’s eminent physicians attest its merits. Every lady reader 


should send for descriptive circular to A. 8. B. Co., 126 State St., Chicago. 
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